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THE 


GENTLEMAN'S 
Recreation : 


In Four Parts, 
Vi%. 
_— FOWLING, 
JSHAWEING,DOLLFISHING. 


3 Wherein thei? Generous Exerciſes are 

3 Iargely treai 2d of, and the Terms of Art for 
Hunting and | Hawking more amply enlarged 
than heretofore. 


W hereto is prefixt a large Sculpture, gi- 

S vingeaſte Directions for blowing the Horn, 

and other Sculptures inſerted proper toeach 
Recreation. 


: With an Abſtract at the end of each Sttbject of 
ſuch Laws as rclate to the ſame. 


Collected at firſt from Antienat and Modern 
Authors, and now in this Second Editivn Corrected 
and very much Enlarged by ſeveral cminent and skil- | 
ful Perſons, Lovers of theſe Sports. - — 
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To the Righe Honourable 


JAMES 
Loxzx»v NORREYES 
Bar on! of Rycot, 

E | His Majeſties Lord-Lieucenant 
OF 


OXFORD-SHIRE. 


F to admire Worth and 
Honour were a Crime, 
it would highly con- 

cern me to , your 
Lord{hips pardon for the 
preſumption of this Ad- 

| dreſs. For that's the Caule, 

A this 


The Epiſtle 
this the Effect. It -1s true, || 
the ob{curity of my Cop- 
dition, and remoteneſs of 
my Situation , have plac'd 
me out of the reach of 
your Lord{hips Knowledge ; 
yet your Lordihips Fame | 
Ecchoing out of Oxford-ſhire || 
through all the very Cor- 
ners of the Kingdom, 
could hardly eſcape my ||. 
Fars,were I not particularly 
entitled to the ſame Coun- || 
ty, which hath given me 
thereby the greater op=- 
portunity both to know, ||. 
and admire the greatneſs|| . 
of your Generoſity, the|| 

 Magnihcence of your Li-| 
ving, and Prudence of ow 
Q= | 


Dedicatory, 


| Governing , accompanied 
with all other qualtficati= 


ons and endowments re- 

uifite to render any per- 
on both Great and Good : 
As alſo, that though your 


| Lordſhip is a great impro- 


ver of your own natural 
parts by your elaborate {tu- 
dies, and of others Know=- 
ledge by your Edifying 
Converſation ; yet to ob=- 
viate Idleneſs, and to anti- 
dote Sicknels, as allo the 
better to enapt your active 
Body to ſuit your Loyal 


Minde for Martial employ- 
| ments, ſhould the concerns 
of yourKing and Country 
_ call youtorth into the Field, 


A 2 your 


The Epiſtle 


your Lordſhip is a moſt in- 


defatigable uſer of all active 
Sports and Recreations, and. 
conſequently become the 
great Oracle and Maſter 
of them all, and all their 
Artful Terms. Under what 
other Wing then could this 
little Treatiſe on thoſe Sub- 


jects ſo —_— creep [9 
10n ? | 


Shelter and 
Under no other certainly, 


without ſome kinde of in | 


juitice to your Lordihip,and 
real injury to the Work it 
ſelf. Be pleaſed therefore 
a little to unbend your 
thoughts (I humbly be- 


leech your Lord{hip ) from | 
your more ſerious Studies, 
| 


al- 
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Dedicatory. 


| allowing your eyes to run 
over thele few Leaves, and 
either vouchſate to correct 
their Errours, ( it any have 
eſcaped thoſe judicious 
Sports-men who have been 
pleaſed to be my Guides 
in peruſing this Work, and 
| purging it from manyErrors 
land Miſtakes of the former 
> Edition ) or {ſtamp them 
with the unqueſtionable au= 
Ithority of your Lo 
Approbation. This will ob=- 
lige all true Lovers of the 
ſame generous Recreations 
to become greedy purcha- 
ers of theſe Rules, both to 
1 Þ{mprove their Knowledge, 
, nd reduce their Language 
A 3 to 
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cothe ſame ſignificant terms, 
to the great fatisfaction 0 
the Buyers, and the benefit|* 
of Proprietor and Seller, 
who humbly craves leave to 
lay himſelf at your Lord- 
ſhips Feet, in the quality of 


(May it pleaſe your Lordſhip) 


Your Lordſhip's 


molt deyoted humble Servant 


Nicholas (ox. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Courteous Reader, 


He words Bind and Carreleer are infer- 
ted amongſt the Terms of Art in Fayl- 
eoury ( by accident ) without their Expla- 
nations; and therefore thou art defired to 
take notice of them in this place. Alfo be 
pleaſed to read an Trtermewer ( the Second 
year of a Hawks Ape) inſtead of Interview. 
Some other ſmall Faults have eſcaped the Preſs, 
the which thou art defired to excule. | 
Binding is Tiring, or when a Hawk Seizeth. 
Canceleer is when a high-flown Hawk in her 
 {ſtooping turneth two or three times upon the 
| Wing to recover ſelf before ſhe Seizeth, 


Poſt- 


POSTSCRIPT. 
0 ſhun Ingratitude , 4 muſt 


not omit menttonins Mr. 
Michael Marſh Horner, living 
at Holborn-Bridge , who tea- 
ches to blow the Horn, and as a 
Maſter who teaches the N{otes (it 
#5 not onely mine, but the vogue of all 
who know him) is inferiour to none 


of that Fun{ton, 


lt. — 
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Books to be ſold by 
Tho. Fabian. 


Oſephus's Works, Fol. 
J Aſop's Fables, Engl. 12*. 
Flauel's Navigation Spiritualiz'd, 8*, 
- Robinſon's Learning's Foundatian, &, 
A Diſcourſe of Friendlhip, 8*. 
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GENTLEMANS 
Recreation : 


O R, 
ATREATISE 


Giving the beſt DireCions for 


HUNTING 


AND 


KILLING all manner of CHASES 
uſedin ENGLAND. 


With the Terms of Art belonging thereunto- 
ALSO, 


A ſhore account of ſome peculiar Beaſts 
not uſually hunted 1n Erglard. 


Irſt Coltected trom Antient and Modern 
Authors 3 and now very much Corrected and En- 
larged by many Worthy and experienced Artiſts 
ot this Recreation, | 


— 


ith an Abſtratt of (uch Stacute-LLaws 


as relate to Foretits and vs. 
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HUNTING. 


The Introduftion. 


| Unting is a Gaine and Recreation commen- 
H dable not onely for Kings, Princes, and the 
| Nobility , but likewiſe tor private Gentle» 
men : And as it is a Noble and Healthy Paſtime, 
ſo x is a thing which hath been highly prized 1n all 
AgES, 

Belides, Huuting trains up Youth to the uſe of man- 
ly Exerciſes in chcir riper Age,bcing encouraged there- 
to by the pleaſure they take in hunting the Stately 
Stag, the Generous Buck, the Wilde Boar, the Cunning 
Otter, the Crafty Fox, and the Fearful Hare; allo the 
catching of Vexmin by Engines, as the Fitchet, the 
Fulimart,the Ferret,the Polecat, the Moldwarp, and the 
like, Excrcile herein prcſerveth Health, and incrcafeth 
Strength and Activity. Others inflame the hot SpF 
tits of young men with roving Ambition , love of 
War, and f{ccds of Anger ; But che Excicite of Huve 
0g nec1ther remits the Minde to Sloth wor Sofinets, 
5 3 nor 


2 The Jntrodution, 
nor (if it beuſed with moderation ) hardens it to 
inhumanity z but rather inclnes men to good Ac- 
quaintance, and generous Society. It is no (mall 
advantage to be enured to bear Hunger, Thirſt, and 
Wearineſs from ones Childhood 3 to take up a time- 
ly.habit of quitting ones Bed early, and loving to 
fit well and (afe upon an Horſe. What innocent and 
natural delights are they, when he ſceth the day brea- 
king forth thoſe Bluſhes and Roſes which Poets and 
Writers of Romances onely paint , but the Huntf- 
man truely courts? When he heareth the chirping df 
{mall Birds pearching upon their dewy Boi.ghs? when 
he draws in the fragrancy and coolncl(s ot the Air ? 
How jolly is his Spirit, when he ſutf-rs it to be 1impors 
ted with the noiſe of Bugle- Horns , and the bay- 
ing of Hounds, which leap up and play round about 
him! 

Nothing doth more recreate the Minde, firengthen 
the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and clear up the Spi- 
rit, when it is heavy, dull, and over-calt with gloomy 
Cares; from whence it comes, that thele delights 
have merited to be in eficem in all Ages, and even 
amongſt barbarous Nations, by their Lords, Frinces, 
and highclt Potentates. 

- Then it is admirable to obſerve the natural inſtind 
of Enmity and Cunnipg , whereby one Beaſt being 
as it were coniederate with man, by whom he is main 
cained, ſerves himin his delignes upon others, How 
perfe& is the Scent or Smel] oft an Hound, whone: 
ver leaves it,but tollows it through innumerable chan: 


ges and varieties of other Scents, even over and inthe 
Water, and into the Earth ? Again, how foon will a 

* Hound tix his Eye on the belt and fattelt Buck of « 
Heard, lirgle bim out, and tollow- him, and him one 
ty, without charging, throvgh a whole Herd of raſa 
Game, and Iave him not Gil he Kills him ? More 
ove! 


The Jhtroductor, 3 
over, 1Sit not delightful and pleaſant to obſerve the 
Dociblenefs of Dogs, which 15 as admirable as thei? 
Underſtanding ? For as a right Huntſman knows the 
Language of his Hounds, fo they know his, and tie 
meaning of their own kinde, as pert:&ly as we can 
diſtinguiſh the voices of our friends and acquaintance 
from ſuch as are ſtrangers. | 

Again, how ſatisfied is a curious Mind? , nay ex. 
ceedingly delighted, to ſee the Game fly before him | 
and after that it hath withdrawn it {elf trom his tight, 
to ſee the whole Line where it hath paſſed over, with 
all the doublings and croſs works which the amazzd 
and affrighted Beaſt hath made, recovercd +guin 3 and 
all that Maze wrought out by the intelligence which 
he holds with Dogs {- this 15 nwit plcaſant, ans as it 
were a Maſter-piece of natural Magick. Atterwards, 
what Triumph there is to return - with Victory and 
Spoils,having a gocd Title both to his Appetite and 
Repoſe ! Neither muſt it be omitted, that herein there 
15an c{pccia} need to ho!d a ſ{tri& Rein over our at- 
fections, that this Pleaſure, which is allowable 1n its 
ſeaſon, may not intrench vpon other Domeſtical at- 
fairs. Ther is great danger Icft we. be tranſported 
with this FPafiimec, ard fo our feclves grow Wilde, 
haunting the Woods till we reſemble the Bealts 
which ate Citizens of tnem 3 and by continuzl con- 
verſation with Dogs, become altogether addicted to 
Slaughter and Carnage, which is whoily diſhonourable, 
being a ſervile employment. For as it is the pnvi- 
ledge of Man, who is enducd with Reaſon, and Au- 
thorized in the Law of his Creation, to tubdue the 
Bealts of the Ficldz ſo to tyrannizc over them too 


. much, is brutifh in plain Engliſh, 


Miſtake me not, 1 intend this ReflcEtion not for the 
Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, whoſe expence 
of time ig this noble and delighttul Exerciſe can no 

B 3 ways 


ways prejudice their large Poſſeſſions , fince it is (6 
far from being very chargeable, that it is exceeding 
profitable to the bodily health of ſuch who can dit- 
pence with their ſtaying at home without any injury 
to their Families. 

I wight much enlarge my ſelf in the commenda- 
tion of Hunting, but chat I am Joath to detain you 
too long trom the knowledge of what will make a 
right and perte&t Huntſman, I ſhall therefore thus 
conclude; No Muſick can be more raviſhingly de- 
lightful than a Pack of Hounds in full cry, to ſuch a 
man whoſe Heart and Ears are ſo happy to be (et 
to the tune of ſuch charming Inſtruments. 


CCC 
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HUNTERS TERMS: 


Efore we ſhall treat of the Method that is to be 
uſcd in the obtaining pleaſure in the proſecution 
of this Royal Game, it will be very requiſite, as an 
Introduction to this Work, firſt to underſtand thoſe 
Terms of Art Huntſmen , Foreſters, and Wood-men 
uſe, when they are diſcourſing of their commendable 
and highly recreative Profelſzon. And firſt, let us con» 
ſider 


Which are Beaſts of Foreſt, oy Venery, or Venary, 
Chaſe, and Warren. 


Old Foreſters and Wood-men, with others well 
acquainted with Hunting, do reckon that there are 
five Beaſts of Venery, ( tit are alſo called Beaſts of 
Foreſt ) which are theſe: the Hart, the Hinde, the 
Hare, the Boar, and Wolf this is the opinion of Bu 
dew likewiſe, in his Treatiſe of Ph;lologie, (penting, 
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4+ 
of the former Beaſts, Semper Foreſte & Veneris haben- 
txr Bejtie : Theſe ( faith he) are always accounted 
Beaſts of Venery and Foreſt. 

Some may here obje& and fay , Why ſhould the 
Hart and Hixde, being, both of one kinde, be accoun- 
ted two ſeveral Beaſts ? To this I anſwer, That though 
they are Beaſis of one kinde, yet they are of ſeveral 
ſcafons : for the Hzrt hath his ſeaſon in Summer, and 
the ſcaſon of the Hinde begins when the Hart's is 0+ 
ver. 

Here note, that with the Hart is included the Stag, 
and all other Red Deer of Antlier, 

There are alſo five wild Beaſts that arc called Beaſts 
of Chaſe 3 the Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the Martroa, an1 
the Roe. 

The Beaſts and Fowls of Warren, are the Hare, the 
Coney, the Pheaſant, and the Partridge 3 and none 0+ 
ther,(aith Mr. Maxrwood arc accounted Bealts nor Fowls 
of Warren. 

My Lord Cook is of 2nother opinion, in his Com» 
mentary o# Littleton 233+ There be both Beafts and 
Fowls of the Warren, faith he :\ Beaſts , as Hares, Co- 
n-ys, and Roes: Fowls of two forts, Terrefires, ( and 
they of two ſorts ) Silveltxcs, & Campclires. The 
firſt, Phealane, Wood-couck, &c, The ſecond, Partridge, 
Quail, Rail, &c. Thea Aquatiles, as Mallard, Hern, 

c 


There is great difference between Beaſts of Foreſt, 
and Chaſe the firſt are Silveftrer tantum , the latter 
Campeſtres tantum. The bealis of the Foreſt make their 
abode all the day-time in the great Coverts and ſecret 
places in the Woods; and in the night-ſeaſon they 
repairinto th: Lawns, Meadows, Paſtures, and plas 
fant feeding p'acesz and therefore they are called 
Silvetres, b-atts of th? Wood. The beaſts of 
Chaſe do reſi le all the day-tims in the Fields, and 
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upon the Hills or high Mountains, where they may 
ſee round about them zfar off, to prevent danger 3 but 
upon nights approach they feed as the reſi in Mea- 
dows, &c. and therefore theſe are called Campeſtrer, 
bealis of the Field. 

Let us in the ncxt place diſcover their Names, Sea- 
ſons, Degrees, and Ag:s of Forcſt or Venery, Chaſe 
and Warren : aud becauſe the Hart is the molt noble, 
worthy, and Stately Beaſt, I ſhall place him firſt 3 and 
muſt call a = ? 


Hart 


The firſt year, a Hinde-calf, or Calf. 

The (econd year, a Knobber. 

The third year, a Brocke. 

The four:hycar, a Staggard. 

The fitth year, Stags 

The fixth, a Hart. 

It h.at.d by th: King, a Hart Royal. If he &f- 
capt, arid Prociamation be made tor his ſafe return 
without ler or detr1ment,he is then called a Hart Royal 
Procl aimed, | 

It js « vulgar errour, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Gaillim, to think that a Stag, of what age ſoever 
he be, (hall not be cailcd a Hare ti!l he be hunted by 
the King or Quicer. and ttience he ſhall derive his 
Title. Mr. George Tarbervile faith pofitively, he ſhall 
not ob-aie that Name till he is hunted or killed by a 
Prince. But late Huntſmen do agree, he may be cal- 
led a Fart at and aftcrihe age of (ix years old. 

Now if the King or Queen ſhall happen to hunt 
or chaſe him, and he eſcape with lite, he ſhall ever 
aftcr bs: called a Hart Royal : But if he fly fo far 
trom the Forett or Chaſe, that it is unlikely he will 
EVcr xcturn of his owl accord to the place — 
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Hunters Terms, 7 
and that Procl-maticn be made 1n ail Towns and 
Villages thereabouts, that nune (hall kill or offend 
him, but that he may ſafely retura it he liſts he is then 
called a Hart Royal Proclaimed. 


The (ſecond Beaſt of Venery is called a 


Hinde. 


And ſhe is called the firſt year, a Calf. 

The ſecond year,a Hearſe 3 and ſometimes we ſay Broc- 
hets Si(ter, 6c. 

The third year, a Hinde. 


The next and third, which by old Foreſters is cal- 
| the King of all beaſts of Venery, is the 


Hare. 


And is called the firſt year, a Leveyer. | 
The ſecond year, a Hare. fr 
The third year, a Great Hare. | 


The fourth Beaſt of Venery is called the 


Wilde Boar. 


The firſt year, he isa Pig of the Sounder. 

The ({econd year, he is a H.g. 

The third year, he is a Hogs Steer. 

The tourth year, he 1s a Boar 3 at which age, if nottbe- 
fore, he leaveih thc Sounder, and then he is called a 
Singler or S2nglier. 


The fifth and lalt Beaſt of Venery is the XY 
Wolf. 


Punters Terms, 


The names of the Beaſts of Chaſe according to their 
Ages. | 


The firſt is the 


Bucks 


Te is called the firſt year,a Fawn. 

The ſecond year, a Pricket. 

The third year, a Sorel. 

The fourth year, a Sore. 

The fifth ycar, a Buck of the firſt H:ad. 
Thc l1xth ycar,a Great Back. 


The ſecond Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


Doe or Doo. 


She is called the firſt year, a Fows. 
The ſecond year, a Tegg. 
The third year, a Doe. 


The third Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


Fox. 


And is called the firſt year, a Cub. 
The ſecond year, a Fox, and afterwards an old Fox. 


The fourth Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


Marterg. 


The firſt year, it is called a Cub, 
The ſecond year, a Marters, 


The 


ÞPunters Terms, 4 
The fifth and laſt Bzaft of Chaſe is called the 


Koes 


The firft year, it is called a Kid. 
The ſecond year, a Gyrle. 
The third year, a Hemuſe. 
The fourth year, a Roe-Buck of the firſt Head, 
The fifth year, a Fair Roe-Buck, 
As for the Beaſts of the Warren, the Hare hath 
been ſpoken of already. The Coxey is called the firſt 
year a Kabbet, and afterwards an old Coney, 


The ſeaſons of Beaſts. 


A Hart or Buck, beginneth at the end of Fencer 
Moneth, which is 15 days after Midſummer-day, and 
laſteth till Holy-rood-day. The Fox at Chriſtmas, and 
laſteth till the Aununtiation of the Bleſſed Virgin. The 
Hinde or Doe begiuneth at Holy-rood-day, and laſteth 
till Candlemas. The Roe-buck beginneth at Eaſter, 
and lafteth till Michaelmas. The Roe beginnech at 
Michaelmas,and laſteth till Candlemas, The Hare begin« 
neth at Michaelmas and laſteth till the end of February» 
The ſcalon of the Folf is ſaid to be from Chriftmas 
till the Annuntiation of the Virgin Mary. Laſily, 
The Boar begins at Chriſtmas, and continues to the P#* 
rification of our Lady. 


Terms to be uſed for Beaſts of Venery and 
Chaſe, as they are in Company one with the 
other. 


A Herd of Harts. 
A Hcrd of all manner of Deer. 


Huntets Tetms, 
F Bevy of Roez. 


A Sounder of Swe. 

A Rout of Wolves. 

A Kicheſ(s of Marterxs. 

A Brace or Leale of Bucks, 
A Brace or Leaſe of Foxes. 
A Brace or Leaſe of Hayes. 
A Couple of Rabbets. 

A Couple of Coneys- 


Terms for their Lodging. 


A Hart Harboureth, 

A Buck Lodgeth. 

A Roe Beddeth. 

A Hare Seateth, or Formeth. 
A Coney Sitteth, 

A Fox Kennclleth. 

A Martera Trceth. 

An Otter Watcheth, 

A Badger Eartheth. 

A Boar Coucheth, 


Terms for their Doſlodging. 


Unharbour the Hart. 
Rouze the Buck. 
Start the Hare. 
Bolt the Coney. 
Unkennel the Fox. 
Tree the Martern. 
Vent the Otter. 

Dig the Badger. 
Rear the Boar, 


Þunters Terms, 


Terms for their Noiſe at Rutting time: 


A Hart Belleth. 

A Buck Growneth or Troateth. 
A Roe Belloweth. 

A Hare Beateth or Tappeth. 
An Otter Whineth. 

A Boar Frcameth. 

A Fox Barketh. 

A Badger Shricketh, 

A Wolf Howleth. 

A Goat Ratlcth. 


Terms for Copulations 


A Hart or Back, goeth to Rut. 

A Roe goeth to Town, 

A Boar goeth to Brim. 

A Hare and Coney goeth to Buck, 

A Fox goeth to Clickitting. 

A Wolf goeth to Match or to Make. 
An Otter hunteth for his Kinde. 


Terms for the Footing and Treading of all Beaſt: 
of Venery and Chaſe. 


Of a Heyt, the Slot. 

Of a Back and all Fallow Deer, the View. 

Of all Deer, if on the Graſs, and ſcazce viſible, then 
It 1s called Foiling, 

Of a Fox, the Print; and other ſuch Vermin, the 
Footing. 

Ot an Otter, the Marks, 

Ot a Boar, the Trad. 

Ot a Hare, diverſly 3 for when ſhe is in cpen be'd, 

ſhe 


-— 


K2 Huntets Terms. 
ſhe Soreth; When ſhe winds about to deceive the 
Hounds, th<n ſhe Doubleth : When fhe beateth on the 
hard High-way, and her Footing can be perceived, 
then ſhe Prickethz, and tn the Snow, it is called the 
Trace of the Hare, 


Terms of the Tail. 


Of a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, the Single. 

Of a Boar, the Wreath. 

Ot a Fox, the Bruſh or Drag 3 and the Tip at the 
end 15 called the Chape. 

Ot a Wolf, che Stern. 

Ot a Hare and Coney, the Scut. 


Terms for their Ordure. 


Of a Hart, and all Deer, their Excrement is called 
Fewmets or Fewiſhing, 

Of a Hare, Crotilcs or Crotiling. 

Of a Boar, Lefles. 

Of a Fox, the Billiting 3 and all other ſuch Vermin; 
the Fuants. 

Of an Otter, the Spraints. 


Terms for the Attire of Dcer, 


Of a Stag, if pert, the Bur, the Pearls, ( the 


bittle Knobs on it ) thc Beam, the Gutters, the Antlier, 
the Sur-Antlicr, Royal, Sur-Royal, and all at top the 
Crocics. 


Of a Back, the Bur, the Beam, the Brow-Antlier, Þ 


the Back- Antler, the Advancer, Falm, and Spellers. 


It the Croches grow in form ot a mans Hand, it | 


15 then called a Palmed Hcad. Hrads bearing not ar 
bav: thrce or four, the Croches bing plac'd alott all 
of 
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of one height, are called Crown*'d Heads. Heads ka» 
ving doubling Croches, are called Forked Heads, be- 
cauſe the Croches are planted on the cop of the Bcam 
like Forks. 

If you are asked what a Stag bears, you are onely 
to reckon Croches he bears, and never to expreſs an 
odde number ; As, if he hath four Croches on his 
near Horn, and five on his far, you muſt ſay , he bea- 
reth ten, a falſe Right on his near Horn (for all that 
the Beam bears are called Rights ) If but four on the 
near Horn, and fix on the tar Horn, you muſt fay he 
bears twelve, a double falſe Right on the near Horn 3 
for you muſt not onely make the number even, but 


| alſo the Horns even with that diſtinion. 


When a Hoert breaketh Herd, and draweth to the 


| Thickets ox Coverts, we uſually ſay he taketh his Hold, 
| or he goeth to Harbour, 


All kinde of 'Deers fat is called Sewit 3 and yet you 
may (ay, This Deer was a high Deer of Greaſe, The 


| fat of a Boar is called Greaſe, The fat of a Roe one» 


ly is called Beavy Greale. 
We fay the Deer is broken up. The Fox and Here 
is caſed, 
A Litter of Cubs. 
It is Ja Neſt of Rabbets. 
A Squirrels Dray. 


Veniſon, or Venaiſon, is ſo called, from the means 
whereby the beafis are taken, quoniam ex Venatione 
capinntur 3 and being hunted,are moſt wholſome. 

Beaſis of Venary ( not Venery, as ſome call it ). ate 
lo termed, becaulc they are gotten by hunting, 

No bealt of the Foreſt that is ſolivagam & nocivum 
1s Veniſon, as the Fox, the FYolf, the Martin, becauſe 
they are no meat. The Beay is no Veniſon . becauſe 
not Orely that he is Angmal necirum & Ne" 

ut 
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but becaule he is no bealt of rhe Foreſt, and whatſ6- 


ever is Veniſon mutt be 2 bcait of che Foreſt 3 ſed non 8 
edjverſo. On the other fide,. Animalia gregalia nou 
ſrent nociva, as the Wilde Boar for waruralily the firlk 
three years he is Animal gregalez and after trutting to 
his own ſirength, and for the pleaſure of man, becom» 
eth Solivagum. - He is then called Sanglier, becaule he 
is Singularis : but he is Veniſon, ard to be eaten, 
The Hare is Veniton-:too , which Martial preferreth' 
before all others. * oy 


Tmer Dnadrupedes gloria prima Lepur. 


So are the Red-Deer and Fallow-Deer Veniſon : vide 
Cook Inſt. 4+ page 316. Give me leave to inſert here 
out of the fame Author two Conclulians in the Law 
of the Forelt, which tollow froar hence. Firſt, What- 
ſever Beaſt of the Forett is for the food -of man, that 
is Venilon ; and therewith agreeth Virgy, deſcribing 
of a Feaſt, | 


3. Implentar Veteris Bacchi pinguiſque ferine. 


They had their belly..fyll of old! Wine and fat Veni- 
fon, So Veniſon: was the principal Diſh of the 
Fealt. Secondly, whatſoever beatiiiy not tor the food 
of man, is not Veniſon. Therctore Capriolw, or 
Xhe'Koe, being no beali. of the, Eoxett, -is by the Law 
-of-:the Forelt no Veniſon unlels hunted. Nature hath 
endewed the beaſts :of the Forcli with two qualitics, 
-Bwaftneſs, and Fear and their Fear-incicalcrth their 
Swittnc(s. | 
"27 —— Pedibis timor addidit al. 


- +..Vert is any thing chat bearcth green Leaf, but eſpe- 
. cially.of great and chick Cyveits, an] 1s d.rivid 4, Viri- 
| aitatc! 


-» 
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rate. Vert is of divers kinds; ſome that beareth 
Fruit that may ſerve for food both for man and beaſts, 
25 Service-trees, Nut-trees, Crab-trees, &c. and for the 
on | ſhelter and d:fence of the Game. Some called Haut- 
rit W boys, ſerving for Food and browſe of and for che 
to W Game,and tor the detence ot themz as Oaks,Beeches, &c. 
n- WW Some Hauthoys for Browle, Shelter, and D:fence on- 
ne W fy; as Aſhes , Poplars, &c. Of Sub boys, ſome for 
n. W Browſe and Food of the Game, and for Sh<lter and 
i WW Defence 3 as Maples, &c. Some for Browſe and De- 
fence 3 as Birch,Salleow, Willow, &c. Some for Shel- 
terand Dcfence onely 3 as Elder, Alder, &c. Ot Bu- 
ſhes and other Vegetables, ſome for Food and Shelter, 
as the Haw-thorn, Black:thorn, &c. Some for hiding 
le 8 and fhiciter, as Brakes, Gorſe, Heath, &c. Vert. as I 
ie 8 aid, comes 4 Viridi 4 thence Viridarii, b cauſe their 
w I Office is to Took atter the preſervation of the Vert, 
t- W which in truth is the ptcſcrvation of Veniſon. 


g Terms for Flaying, Stripping, and Caſing of all 


manner of Chaſcs. 


The Hart and all manner of Deer are ſlain ; Hunt 
Imcn commonly (ay, Take off that Deer*s Skin. The 
Hire is S:rippcd or Calcd 3 and fo is the Boar tco; 
xccording to the opinion of the Antients. The Fox, 
the Badger, and ail manner ot Vermin are caſed, be- 
ginning:at the Snout or Noſe of the Beaſt and fo turn 
v | his Skin over his Ears down to the Body cill you come 
h BE tothe Tail: : 


Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Hounds. 


When Hounds are fiſt caſt off, and finde ſom? 
Game or Chaſe, we (ay, 7 hey Cha!lenge. It they are 
- | (00bulicebitore they tide the (cent good, we fay, They 
*s C Baw?. 


IC DUNTLELS WLrMS, | 
Bawl. If they be too bulie after they finde good 
ſcent, we ſay, They Babble. If they run it end-wayz 
orderly, making it good, and then hold in together 
 merrily, we (ay, They are in full cry. When Spaniel; 

open 1n the ſtring , ( ora Grey-hound in his courſe ) 
we lay, They Lapſe. When Hounds hang bchinde, 


and beat too much upon the ſcent or place, we (ay, 


They Plgd. And when they have either Earthed 
Vermin, or brought a Deer, Boar, or ſuch-like to tury 
head againii them, then we ſay, They Bay. 


Different Terms for Hhunds and Grey-honnds. 


Of Grey-hounds, two make a Bracez of Hound, 
a Couple. Of Grey-hounds, three. make a Leacez ant 
ot Hounds, a Couple and half. * 

We let ſlip a Grey-hound, and caſt off a Hound | 
The firing wherewith we lead a Grey-hound, is calle Þ 
a Leace and for a Hound, a Lyyme. The Grey-hound 
hath his Collar, and the Hound hath his Couples. WE 
fay, a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of Beagles 
Some other differences there are, but theſe are the mol 
uſual. 

Where we finde Deer have lately paſſed into Thic: 
kets, &c. by which we gueſs their greatneſs, and then 
put the Hounds or Beagles thereto tor the View, we 
account ſuch places Entries. | 

The Impreflion where any Deer hath repoſed af 
harbourcd, we call a Layr. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hic the (cent of thetf 
Chaſe contrary , as fo hit ic up the wind when thqf 
ſhould it down, we then lay, they Draw amiſs. 

When the Hounds or Beagles take freſh ſcent, hunt 
ing another Chaſc, untill they fiick and hic it again, wh 
ſay, they Hunt Change. 

When the Hounds or Peagles kunt it by the Heel, 
we lay, they Hunt Counter, Wha 


_"ﬀs. 
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When the Chaſe goes off, and comes on again tra- 
verſing the ſame ground, to deceive the Hounds or 
Beagics, we ſay, they Hrunt the Foil. - 
When we ſet Hounds in readineſs'where we expekt 
th: Deer will come by,and then caſt them off when che 


* oth:rHounds are pals'd by,we account that a Relay. 


Sf 


When Hounds or Beagles have finiſh'd their Chaſe 
by the death of what they purſued, and then-in re- 
quital ate ted by the hands of the Huntſman or other, 
we call that their Reward. 

Huntſmen when they go drawing in their Springs 
at Hart-huntcing , uſually make Dcw-rounds, which 
we call Ringwalks. 

When any Deer is hard hunted, and then betakes 
himſeclt to {wimming in any River, &c., then we fay 
he takes Soy). ty 

When Deer caſt their Horns, we ſay, they Mew. 

The firſt head of a Fallow-Deer 15 called Prick. 

When Huntſmen endeavour to fhnde a Hart by the 
Slot,&c. and then minde his ſtep to know whether he is 
great & long,they then fay,they know him by his Gate, 

When Deer rub and puſh their Heads againſt Trees 
to cauſe the Pills of their new Horns come off, we (ay, 
they Fray. | 

When Deer, after being hard run, turn head againſt 
the Hounds, we fay, they Bay. 

When Hounds or Beagles run Jong without opening 
or Making any cry, we ſay, they run Mute. 

When Hounds or Bcagles at hilt finding the ſcent 
of their Game prclently open and cry, we then fay, 
they Challenge. | 

When Hounds run at a whole Herd of Deer, we 
lay, they Kan Riot. | | 

When the Hounds touch the (cent, and draw on till 
th.y Fuze or pat up tl e Chaſe, we lay, thcy Draw oz 
(be Slot. 

C 2 When 
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When a Roe croſſes and doubles , it is called Frajo- 
ninge | | 
When a Hare, as ſometimes ( though: ſeldom ) 
takes the Ground like a Coney, we then ſay, the Goes 
to the Vault. 

When we beat the Buſhes, &c. after the Fox, we 
call it Drawing. 

When Hare runs on rotten ground, or in a Froſt 
ſometimes, and then it Ricks co her Feet, we fay, the 
Carryeth. 

When the Fox hath young ones in her, we (ay, ſhe 
1 with Cub. 

When Beagles bark and cry at the Frey, we fay, 
they Tears. 

A Red Male Hart of an year old; is called a Spit» 
Fer. 

A Rayn-Deer , is a Bealt like an Hart, but hath his 
Head fuller of Antliers. 

A Pricker, is a Huntſman on Horf:-back. 

Engines that we take Deer withal, are called Wiles. 

When we fet Hounds or Beagles in zeadinels, cxpe- 
Cting the Chaſe to come by, and then cati them off 
before the reſt come in, we call it a Vauntlay. 

en Hounds or Beaglcs finde where the Chaſe 
hath been, and-made a proffer to enter, but returned, 
we (ay, there is a Blemiſh. | 
Welay How toa Deey. 
_ we ſtart a Hare, we ſay, Fhas, that, or There, 
JVEYE, 
The Call, a Leſſon blowed on the Horn to comfort 
the Hounds, 

- ARecheat, a Leſſon likewife blown on the Horn. 
The More or Death, is blown at the death of any 
Deer. There are ſeveral other Leſſons, which you may 
tinde in the Sculpture of Notes for blowing on the 


Horn, 
There 
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There are ſcveral Hounds and Beagles which we 
have different Titles for 3 as Gaze-hound,Blood-hound, 
Staunch-hound , Hazrjer , and Terrier, &c. But we 
generally in a our Kennels and Packs rank them un- 
der thele heads: Enterers,Drivers,Fylers, Tyers, &c. 

And now to conclude our ditcourſe of general 
Terms at this place, give us leave to inſert, for ſuch 
young Gentlemen as in time may keep a Kennel, ſome 
uſual Names of Hounds and Beagles. 


A Catalogue of ſome general Names of 
Hounds and Beagles. 


-FD Eauty He@ors 
Blue-man 
Boman Faggler T5 
- Bouncer - Jewel 
Focky 
Captain Foler 
Counteſs Follyboy 
Ceſar. upiter 
HY 0s 
Dido 
- Driver Keeper. 
Drunkard 
Drummer -Lively 
Damoſel Lady 
Darliug Lilly 
Dutcheſs Lillnþ1s 
Dancer 
Daphne. Madam 
Merryboy 
Fuadle. - Muſick» 
- Gallaits Nancy. 


Plunder 


—— — 
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- Some other Terms and Deſcriptions relating F 


- Plunder - Thunder 
Thisbe I 
Rockwood - Truman FE 
- Ringwood Truelave p 
- Rover Tickler F; 
- Rantey Tater 
- Royal Tulip. # 
Rapper | q 
Ruffler. Venus f 
Sp anker Wanton 
= Soundwel - Wonder. 
- Stately. 
Tounker . 
Troler 


| — 


more particularly to Foreſt and Foreſt- Laws. 


Foreſt, is a place priviledged by Royal Authority, | 

and differs from Park, Warrcn, and Chaſe, and Þ 

is on purpoſe allotted for the peaceablc abiding and Þ 
nouriſhment of the Beaſts and Fowls thereto belong-F 
ing- For which there are certain peculiar Laws, Þ 
Othcers, and Orders part of which appcar in the Þ 
Great Charter of the Foreſt. 
A Foreſter, 1s an Othcer of the Foreft, ſworn to pre-Þ 
ſcrve the Vert and Veniſon therein, and to attend the 
wilde beatts within his Bailiwick, and to watch, and 
endeavour to keep them ſafe by day and night. Hc isÞ 
lik-wiſc to apprehend all Offenders in Vert and Veni-Þ 
ſon, and to preſcnt them to the Courts of the Fo- 
x<lt, to the end they may be punithed according to 
thcir oftznces, Fs A 


* 
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A Parlien, 15 all that ground adjoyning to Foreſts, 
which being made Foreſt by Hexry the ſecond, Ri- 
chard the firſt, or King Fohn, were by perambulatious 
granted by Henry the third, and ſevered again from 
the ſame. 

A Pwrlieu-man, is he that hath ground within the 
Purlieu, and hath 40s. a year Free-hold 3 and ſuch a 
one with ſome caution may hunt within his own Pur- 
lien. 

A Regarder, is an Offcer of the Kings Foreſt, that 
is (worn to take care of the Vert and Veniſon, and 
to view and enquire of all the offences committed 
within the Foreſt , and of all the Concealments of 
them 3 and whether all other Othcers do execute their 
Office or not. 

Woodgeld, is the gathering or cutting of Wood in 
the For:tt, or the moncy paid for it to the ule of the 
Foreſters or an linmunity for this by the King's 
Grant. 

A Rawnger. In (ome Foreſis there are twelve Rawn- 
gers, whole Othces are to look after the Parliex , and 
drive back the wilde Beaſts into the Foreti again > and 
to ſee, hear, and enquire of offenders there, and to 
preſcnt their off:nces, 

A Verderor, is an Officer of the King's Foreft, and 
choſen by the Frce-holders of the County where the 
Foreſt is, by the Kings Writ direced to the Sheriff 
for that purpoſe. Their Office is chiefly to look after 
the Wood and Graſs in the Foreſt. 

An Agiftor, is an Officer of the Foreſt that takes in 
to feed the Cattle of Strangers, and receives for the 
Kings uſe all ſuch tack-Money as becomes due trom 
thoſe Strangers. 

A Chaſe, 1s a place uſed for the rceiept of Deer 
and Bcalis of the Foreſt ; It difters from a Forefi and 
Park. It may be in the hands of a Subject, waich a 

C Forelt 


Foreſt in its proper nature cannot be. Neither is it 
incloſed as a Park always 1s 3 and it hath a larger com- 
paſs, more fore of Game, and more Keepers and O- 
verlcers. 


Expeditate , is ( faith Mr. Crompton ) the cutting 


out the ball of the Foot of great Dogs 1n the Foreſt 1 
but ( faith Mr. Marwood ) it is the cutting off the 
three fore-Claws by the Skin 3 and that the Owner of 
every ſuch Dog, uncxpeditated in the Forctt, ſhall tor- 
feit 3 Ss. 4 d. 

' Fence Moneth, hath 31 days, begins 15 days before 
Midſummer, and ends 15 days aftcr ; In which time it 


1s unlawful for any to hunt in the Foreſt, or to go- 


amongſt the Deer to dilquiet them becauſe it is the 
time ot Fawning. | 
; Frank, Chaſe, is a liberty of free Chaſe in a Circuit 
annexed to a Forelt, whereby all men that have ground 
within the circuit are forbidden to cut down Wood, 
or diſcver,&c. within the view of the Forctter, though 
it be his own Demeſne. A | 
 Green-hue, or Vert, they both ſignifie one thing, 
It being every thing that doth grow and bear green 
_ within the Fore(t, that may cover and hide the 
eere 
 Orer Vert, isall manner of high Wood. 
Nether Vert, is all ſorts of under-wood.. Bruſhwood 
Is callcd Cabliſh. | 
Horngeld, is a Tax within the Foreſt for all manner 
of horned bealts, = | 
F9otzeld, 1s an Amcrcement on ſuch as live within 
the Forc1t, tor not expeditating their Dogs. And to 
be guit of Footgeld, is a priviledge to keep Dogs 
there anlawed without Puniſhment or Conttole- 
ment. 
 Pawnage, is Money taken by the Agiſtors for the 
OP Yn a vr HAT 
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bot ( Mr. Crompton aith) it is moſt properly the 


Maſt, Woods, Lands, or hedg'd Rowes, or Moncy 
due tothe Owners of the (ame for it. 

A Scotale, is where any Officer of the Foreſt doth 
keep an Alc-houſe in the Foreſt by colour of his Office, 
cauling men to come to his Houſe, and to ſpend their 

money there for fear of having Diſplcaſure 3 but this 
forbidden by Charta Foreſt. 
| Perambulation , is the admeaſurement and ſetting 
down of Bounds and Limits to the Foreſt. 

Drift of the Foreſt, is an exaQ} view and examina- 
tion taken at certain tim:s, as occation ſhall ſerve, ro 
know what beaſts are therez that none Common 
there but ſugh as have right 3 and that the Foreſt be 
not over-charged with the bealts of Forreigners. 

An Aſſart, 15 a great offence committed in the Fo- 
reſt, by grubbing up the Woods, Coverts, and Thic- 
kets, and making them plain as Arable Land , or the 
like, 

Minoverie, is a Treſpaſs or Offence committed by 
ſome Engine ſet up in the Forclt to catch Deer, or the 
like. 

Tritis, is a fregdpm that one hath from holdiog a 
Grey-hound in ones hand when the Lord of the Forc{t 
is hunting there, or to be amerced for his detault. 

Protoforeſtaris , was 'a great Othcer heretotore in 
Windſor Fort, 

$tablejtang, is when one is found ſtanding in the 
Foreſt with his Bow ready bent to ſhoot at any Deer, 
or with his Grey- -hound in a Leaſe reedy to ſlip. 

Swaiumote, or Swannimote, is a Court appointed 
fobe held thrice i In a ycar within a Foreſt z the tilt, 
15 days-betore Michaelmas + the ſccond, about Mar- 
tinma 3 and the third, 15 days bcloie St. John Bup- 
tift 

Chiminage, is taken by Foreſters in fee _—_ 

theic 
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their Bailywick for Buſhes, Timber, &c; and ſignifi 
the Came with Tol]. 
Aﬀeor«ſt, is to turn Land into- Foreſt. | 
Diſafforeft, is to turn Land from being Foreſt to 
ther ules. 


Let what hath been ſaid be ſufficient for an Intro. 
duction, and let us conclude it with a perſwaſion to 
all generous Souls not to flight this noble and wor 
thy Exerciſe, ( wherein is contained ſo much health 
and pleaſure) for the beſotting Senſualities, and wickel 
Debaucheries of a City, in which the courſe of Natur 
ſeems to be inverted, Day turn'd into Night, and 
Night into Day 3 where there is little other Recrea 
tion but what Women, Wine, and a bawdy Play cat 
afford them 3 whereby, for want of Labour and Exer 
ciſe, Mens Bodies contain as many Diſcaſes as are in 


a ſickly Hoſpital. 


Of D OGS 3» general. 


S there13 no Country in the world wherein ther 
is not plenty of Dogs, ſo no Animal can boat 
of greater variety bothin ſhape and kinde. 

Some Dogs are very great, as the Yolf-dog , which 
is ſhaped like a Grey-hound , but by much taller, lon: 
ger, and thicker; ſome arc for the Bxck, others for 
the Boar, Bear, and Bull, ſome for the Hare, Cone, 
and Hedge-hog 5 ſome arc both for Water and Land, 
and they are ca!led Spanielsz other are called Lut 
chers , 'Tumblers, Brachcrs, Beagles, &c. As fot 
Shepherds dogs, foifting Curs,. and ſuch whom ſome 
fond Lagies make their daily, nay nightly Companions 

| too 
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too, I ſhall paſs over, being neither worthy to be in- 
ſerted in this Subject,nor agreeable thereunto : where- 
fore I ſhall onely treat of ſuch whoſe natures do in- 
) of cline them to Game, for mans Paſtime and Recrea* 
(100. 
In the firſt place, let us conſider the nature of Dogs 
tro. in general , wherein they agree, and their common 
1 toſfl properties of nature, ſuch as are not deſtroyed in the 
'or i diſtinGtion of kinds, but remain like 1nfallible Truths, 
11th and invariable in every kinde and Country through the 
ke} Univerſe. Dogs ( as it is to be obſerved ) are gene- 
ur rally rough 3 and their Hair indiff.rently 1ung (which 
an(Þ} in Winter they Joſe every year ) is a ligne of a good 
ez conſtitution 3 but if it grow over-long , the Mange 
ca will follow. The outward proportion of the Head 
cer Md altercth as the kinde altereth, baving no comnuflure 


ihe; 


. nM or ſeam in the Skull, being a continued bone without 


ſeparation. 
The beſt Dogs (in Pliny's opinion ) have flat No- 
firils, yet round, ſolid, and blunt : Their Teeth are 
” Þ like Saws, which they change in the fourth month of 
their age : and by them is their age diſcerned 3 for 
while thcy are white and (harp, it dilcovers the youth 
of a Dog but when they grow blackiſh or dusky, 
en broken and torn, they demonttrate the elder age. 
Yal The Breaft of a Dog is narrow, fo is his Ventricle ; 
for which cauſe he is always in pain in the dilcharging 
ich @ his Excrements, 
ON Atter they have run a Courſe, they relieve themſelves 
for by tumbling and rowling to and fro. When they 
eh, lic down, they turn round 1n a circle two or three times 
nd W togetherz which they do for no other cauſe, but 
ur that they may che more commodioully lie round, and 
for from the Wind. 
mel In their ſleep they often dream, as may appear by 
2s I | their barking, Here obſerye, that they who love to 
keep 
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k:ep Dogs, muſt have a ſpecial care that they let them 
not ſleep too much, eſpecially after their Meat, when 
they are young 3 for as they are very hot, (o in theix 
fleep doth their heat draw much pain into their Sto+ 
mack and Ventricle. The time of their Copula- 
tion is for the moſt part at a year old; yet the 
Females will luſt after it ſooner 3 but they ſhou!d be 
reſtrained from it , becauſe it dcebilitates their Bo 
dy, and dulls their Genexolity, Afﬀter the expira- 
tion of a year, they may be permitted to copulate ; 
it matters not whecher. in Winter or Summer , but 
it is bcſt in the beginning of the Spring : but with 
this caution, that Whelps of a Litter, or of one and 
the ſame Bitch, be gevecr ſuffered to couple 3 for Na- 
ture delights in variety. 

lo anticnt time, for the more ennobling of their 
race of Dogs, they would not permit them to in- 
gender till the Male was four year old, and the 
Female three 3 for by that means the Whelps would 
prove more ſtrong and lively. By Hunting, Labour, 
and Travel, the Males are made more fit for Genes 
zation, and thy prove bet which have their Sires 
of equal age. When they grow proud, give them 
Leaven mingled with Milk and Salt, and they will 
not ſtray and ramble abroad. 

Itis not good to preſerve the fuſt or ſecond Lit- 
ter, but the third ; and after they have littered, it 
is good to give the Bitch Whey and Barley-bread 3 for 
that will comfort hzr, and increaſe her Milk ; or take 
the Bones of broken Meat, and ſeeth them in Goats 
Milk which nutriment will firengthen very much 
both Dam and Whclps. 

There is no great regard to be had as to the 
Food of a Dog, tor he will eat any thing but the 
Fleſh of his own kindez for that cannot be fo 
drelſ;d by the art of Man, hut they find jt a 
y 
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by their Noſe, and avoid it, It is good to let the 
whelps ſuck two Months before they be weaned, and 
that of theix own Dam. 

Put Cummin now and then in their bread, it wil! 
cure Or prevent Wind in their Bellies 3 and if Oyl 
be mingled with that Water they lap, they will prove 
more able and ſwift to run. If he refuſe and loath 
his Meat, give him a little hot Bread, or dip brown 
Bread in Vinegar, and (qeeze the liquor thereof into his 
Noſe, and it will eaſe him, 

There is {ome difhculty to chuſe a Whelp under 
the Dam that will prove the belt of the Litter. 
Some obſerve that which ſeeth latt, and take that 
for the beſt ; others remove the Whelps from the 
Kennel, and lay them ſcveral and apart one from the 
other 3 then watch they which ot chem the Bitch 
firſt taketh and carrieth into her K<nnel again, and 
that they take for the beſt 3 ar elſe that which vomi- 
teth laſt of all. Some again give for a cerfain rule 
to know the belt, that the ſame which weigheth leatt 
while it ſucketh will prove the belt, according to the 
Verſes of Nemeſian © 


Pondere nam Catuli potery perpendere virys, 
Corporibuſque leves gravibm pernoſcere curſe. 


But this is certain,that the lighter Whclp will prove the 
{wifter, and the beavics will be the ſtronger. 

As ſoon as the Bitch hath lictered, it 1s requiſite to 
chuſe them you intend to prelerve, and throw away 
the yet ; keep the black, brown, or of one colour, 
for the ſpotted are not much to-be accounted of 3 but 
of Hounds, Spotred are to be valued. 

There is not any Creature irrational, n:ore loving 
to his Matter, nor more ſerviceable than a Dog, cn- 


during blows from his hands,and uling no othes wcans 
(Q 
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to pacific his diſpleaſure, than Humiliation and pro- 
ſtrationz and after beating, turneth a Revenge into 
a more fervent Love. Irrationa), did I ſay? I may 
miſtake, if what Alianw reports be true, who thought 
Dogs have Realon, and uſe Logick in their hunting z 
for they will caſt about for the Game, as a Diſputant 
doth for the truth as if they ſhould fay, the Hare 
is gone either on the left hand, the right, or ſtraight 
forward 3 but not on the lett or right, Therefore firaight 
forward. Whereupon he runneth forthright attcr 
the true and infallible footiteps of the Hare. 


——————_—_ *. —— — 
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Of Dogs for Hunting. Of the Hound Rache 
and $luth-hound, ſo called ix Scot- 
land, and by the Germans 


Schlathund. 


Here are in England and Scotland two kindes of 
hunting-Dogs , and no where elſe in all the 
World : The tirti kinde is called Axe Rache,and this is 
a foot-ſcenting creature both of. wilde-Beafts, Birds, 
and Fiſhes alſo, which lie hid among the Rocks : The 
Female bereof in England 3s called a Brache. A Brach, 
is a mannerly name for all Hound-bitches, The (e- 
cond in-Seotland is called a SIuth-bound, being a lit- 
tle greater than the Hunting-hound , and in colour 
for the moſt part brown or {andy ſpotted. The (cnſe 
of Smelling is fo quick in theſe, that they can follow 
the foot-ſteps of Thieves,and purtue them with violence 
until chey overtake them: nay,ſhould the Thief take the 
Water, {o cager they are in their purſuit, that they will 
{wim after them 3 and are rclile(s till they finde the 
thing 
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thing they ſeek after: For this 1s common in the 
borders of England andScotland,where the people were 
wont to live much upon Theft: and if the Dog 
brought his Leader to any houſe where they may not 
be ſuffered to enter, they take it for granted that there 
is both the ſtolen Goods, and the Thief alſo. 


of the B LOOD-H OUND. 


He Blood-hound differeth nothing in quality 
T from the Scotiſh Sluth-hound, ſaving that they 
are more largely fized, and not always of one and the 
ſame colour : for they are ſometimes Red, Sanded., 
Black, White, Spotted, and of all colours with other 
Hounds, but moſt commonly either brown or red. 

The Germans call this Beati Laughund, becauſe their 
Ears are long, thin, and hanging down 3 and they 
differ not from vulgar Dogs in any other outward 
proportion , than only in their Cry and Barking, 
Their nature is, being {et on by the voice and words 
of their Leader, to caft about for the fitting of the 
preſent Game and having found it, will never ceaſe 
purſuing it with full cry, till it is tired, without chan=- 
ging for any other. They (eldome_ bark, except in 
their Chaſe, and are very obedignt and attentive to the 
Voice of the Leader, Rs 

They which are white, are faid to be the quickeſt 
ſcented, and ſurelt Nos'd, and therefore beſt tor rhe 
Hare : The black ones for the Boar, and the red for 
the Hart and Roe. This is the opinion of ſome, but 
none of mine z becauſe their colour ( eſpecially the 
latter ) are too like the Game they hunt 2 although 
there can be nothing certain colle&ed of their colour, 


yet is the black Hound hardier, and. better able to 


endure cold than the other which is white. , They 
Muſt 
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muſt be tied up till they hunt, yet (© is they be let 
looſe now and then a litcle to cale their Bellies ; fox 
it is neccflary that their Kennel be kept ſweet and 
dry., It is queſtionable how to difſcetn a Hound of 
excellent ſenſe ; yet ſome are of the opinion that the 
(quare and flat Noſe is the bet figne thereof 3 like- 
wile a (mal! Hcad, having all his Legs of equal length z 
his Breaſt not decper than his Belly, and his Back plain 
to his Tail 3 his Eyes quick, his Ears harging long; 
his Tail nimble, and the beak of his Note always 
tothe Extthz and eſpecially ſuch as are moſt filent, 
and bark leaff. | 

Confider now the divers and variable diſpoſitions of 
Hounds 1n theit finding out the Beaft. Some are of 
that nature, that when they have found the Game, 
they will ſtand Riill till the Huntſman come up, to 
whomin ſilence, by their Face, Eye, and Tail, they 
ſhew the Game: : others, when they have found: the 
foot-lieps , go forward without any voice or other 
ſhew of Ear or Tail: Another ſort when, when they 
have found the footings of the Beaſt , prick up their 
Ears a little, and either bark or wag thcir Tails 
and others will wag their Fails, and not move thrir 
Ears; 

There are ſome again that do none of theſe, but 
wander up and down barking about the ſurcft marks, 
and contounding their own toot-ttcps wiih the Beals 
they hunt z orclfe forſake the way, and fo run back 
again to the fiſt head 3 but when they ſee the Hare, 
are atfraid,not darivg to come neer her, except ſhe ſtart 
firſt, Theſe, with the other which hindce the cun< 

ning labours of their Colleagurs, truliing otheir Feer, 
and running before their betters, deface'the belt mark; 
or cIſe hunt coun'cr, and take up any falle {cent tor 
rhe trath 5 or, which is more reprehenlible, never fors 
fake che High-ways, and yet have not learned bo bt 
cents 
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filent ; Unto theſe you may alſo adde thoſe which 
cannot diſcern the Footing or Pricking of a Hare, 
yet will they run ſpeedy when they ſee her, purſuing 
her hotly in the beginning, and afterwards tire,or hunt 
lazily. All theſe are not to be admitted into a Kennel 
of good Hounds. | 

On the contrary , thoſe Hounds which are good 
when they have found the Hare, make ſhew thereof 
to the Huntſman, by running more ſpeedily, and with 
gclture of Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tail, winding to 
the Fourm or Hares Muſe, never give over proſecu- 
tion with a gallant noiſe: they have good and hard 
Feet, and ſtately Stomacks. | 7 of 

Now whereas the nature of the Hare is ſometimes 
to leap and make headings, ſometimes to tread (oftly 
with but a very ſtnall impreflion in the Earth, of 
ſometimes to lie down, and ever to leap or jump out 
and into hcr own Fourm ; the poor Hound is (o 
much the more buficd and troubled to retain the ſmall 
ſcent of her pricking which ſhe leaveth behiide her 5 
for this cauſc it is requiſite that you hetp' the Hound) 
not onely with Voice, Eye; and Hand , bat with a 
feaſonable Time a!ſo: for in frofty weather the ſcent 
freezeth with the Earth, fo that there is no certainty 
of hunting till It thaw, or that the San' ariſes Likes 
wile 1t very mach Rain fall between the ftarting of the 
Hare' and time of hunting, # is not convenient to' 
bunt till the Wates be dijed vp3 for the drops dif- 
perle the ſcent of the Hare, and dry weather colle< 
&tcth it again. The Summer-time alſo is not for 
hunting, becaufe the heat ef the weather conſurneth 
the Scent» and the Night being then but ſhort, the 
Hare travellcth not tar, feeding onely in the Morning 
and Evening : belides, the fragrancy of Flowers and 
Herbs then growing, cbitcrates the cent the Hounds 


te guided byes 
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The beſt time for hunting with theſe Hounds is in 
Autumn, becauſe then the former Odours are weakned, 
and the Earth barer than at other time. 

Theſe Hounds do not onely chaſc their Game while 
it liveth, but being dead alſo by any manner of ca- 
ſualty, make recourſe to the place where it lieth, ha- 
ving in this point an aſſured and infailible Guide, 
namely, the Scext and Savoxr of the Blood {prinkicd 
here and there upon the ground : tor whether the 

alt being wounded doth notwithſtanding enjoy 
life, and eſcapeth the hands of the Huntſman 3 ur whe- 
ther the (aid Beaſt, being ſlain, is conveyed cleanly 
out of the Park, ( ſo that there be forme marks of 
bloodſbed) theſeDogs, with no lels facility and catizels, 
than avidity and greedinels, diſcloſe and bewray the 
ſame by Smelling , applying to their purſuit agility 
and nimbleneſs, without tedioulne(s 3 tor which con- 
fideration, of a ſingular ſpecialty they defer ved to be 
called San aLH, Blood-hounds : And although a 
piece of fle ſubtilly ftolen , and cunningly con- 
veyed away, with ſuch proviſo's and precaveats, as 
thereby all appearances of Blood is thereby preven- 
ted or concealed 3 yet theſe kinde of Dogs, by cer 
fain direction of an inward aſſured notice and ptj- 
vate mark, purſue theſe deſperate Deer-licalers through 
ciaggy Ways, and crooked Mcanders, till they have 
found them out ; yea, fo «tk cual is their forclight, 
that they can diſcover, ſeparate, and pick ih ow 
from an infinite multitude 3 creep they never {o fat 
into the thickeſt throng, they will inde them out not 
withſianding, 
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of the GAZE-HOUND. 


Tx Dog is little beholding in hunting to his 
Noſe or Smelling, but to ſharpneſs of Sight al- 
together, by the vertue whexeot 1t makes excellent 
ſport with the Fox and Hare. | 
This Dog will chuſe and ſeparate from amongſt a 
great Flock or Herd, and (ucha one will it take by 
elcion,; as is not lank or lean , but full, fat, and ' 
round, ; _ | 
| If a Beaſt be wounded and go aſtray, this Dog will 
ſeck after it by the ſtedfaltneſs of the Eye 3 if it hap= 
pcn to return, and be mingled with the refidue of the 
Herd , this Dog will ſoon (py it out, leaving the 
relt untouched : and after he hath (ct ſure tight upon 
it, he ſeparateth it from the companyz and having 
ſo done, never ceaſcth till he hath wearicd it to 
death : CONS 
| This Dog is called in Latine Agaſzew , becauſe the 
b-ams of che Sight are fo licdfaftly ſettled, and uns 
moveably fatincd. Theſe Dogs are much uſed in the 
Northern parts of England, much more than in the 
Southern 3 and on Champion ground ratherthan in 
buſhy and woody placcs ; Horlcmen ule them more 
than Footmcn. | SD CES 
It it happen fv at any time that this Dog take a wrong 
way, the Maſter maxing ſome uſual figne, and fami- 
liar token , he returneth forthwith, and taketh the 
right and ready courle, beginning his Chale afzeſh, 
and witha clear Voice, and a {witt Foot, tolloweth 
the Gam with as mach courage and nimbl.ncls as he” 
did at che tiitt.. 
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of the GRE Y-HO UND: 


Mong the divers kindes of Hunting-dogs, the 
Grey- bound, by reaſon of his Swiftnel(s, Strength, 
and Sagzcity to tollow and purſue his Game, defcr- 
veth the firſt place 3 for ſuch are the conditions of this 
Dog, as a Philoſopher obſerveth , that he is reaſo- 
nably ſcented to tinde out, ſpeedy and quick of toot 
to follow, and fierce and firong to take and overcome 3 
and yet filent , coming upon his Prey at unawatcs, 
according to the obſervation of Gratixs : 


Sic Canis illa ſuos taciturna ſupervenit boſtes. 


The beſt Grey-hownd hath a long Body, firong,, and 
reaſonable great, not ſo big as the Wolf dog in Ireland; 
a neat ſharp head, and (plendant Eyes 3 a long Mouth, 
and ſharp Teeth 3 little Ears, and thin Grililes in 
them 3 a tiraight Neck, and a broad and firong Breatt 
his fore Legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hinder Legs long 
and firaightz broad Shoulders, round Ribs , ficlby 
Buttocks, but not fats a long Tail, lirong , and full 
of Sinews. Thus Nemefian cloquently delcribes the 
beſt of Grey-hounds : 


Sit cruribus altis, 

Coftarum ſub fine decenter prona carinam ; 

Renibus ampla ſatis validis dedutag; cor as 

Sit rigidss, multamqz gerat ſub peflore lat, 

Due ſenſum rurſus ficca ſe colligat alvo 7 | 

Cuiq: nimy molles fluitent in curſibus Aures. 

Elige tunc curſu facilem, facilemqz recurſu, 

Dum ſuperant vires dum leto flure juventuss Of 
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Of this kinde, that is always the beſt to be choſen 
among the Whelps , which weigheth lighteſt 3 for ic 
will be {ooneſt at the Game, and fo hang upon it, 
hindering its {wiftee(s, till the ſtronger and heavier 
Dogs come fo help and offer their afliftance 3 and 
therefore beſides the marks or neceſſary good parts of 
a Grey-hound already ſpovken of, it is requiſite that 
he have large fides , and a broad Midrift, that ſo he 
may take h15 Breath in and out more eahily : his Bejly 
mult be (mall 3 if otherwilc, it will hinder the (wift= 
nels of his courſe 2 likewiſe he mui have long Legs, 
thin and fott Hairs. And theſe muſt the Huntſman 
lead on the lcft hand , if he he atoots and on the 
right, if on Horſe-back. 

The bett time to try them and train them to their 
Game, is at twelve Mogeths old; yet ſome begin 
ſooner with them, that is, at ten Moneths if 
they are Males, and at eight it Females: yet it is 
(ureſt not to ſtrain them, or permit them to runa lon 
Courſe, till they be ewenty Muneths old. Keep them 
alſo in the Shp wile they are abroad, until they can 
ſce their Courtez and loofen not a young Dog , until 
the Game have bren on toor for a good (eafon , leſt 
being over-greedy of the Prey , he ftrain his Limbs 
too much. 

The Grey-heunds which are moſt in requeſt among 
the Germans, arc called Windſpil, alluding to compare 
their {wittne(s with the Wind 3 but the French make 
moſt account of thoſe that are bred in the Mountains of 
Dalmatia, orin any other Mountains, c{p-cially of Twr- 
kzez tor ſuch have hard Feet,long Ears,and brittle Tails. 

The Grey-hownd ( called by the Latins Leporarius ) 
hath his name trom the word Gre, which word ſoun- 
deth Gradus in Latine, in Eng/iiſh Degree 3 becauſe 
among all Dogs, theſe are the moti principal, having 
the chietcſt p'ace, and being l1mply and ablolutely the 
le} of the gentle kind of Houngs, D 3 Ot 
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of the HARRIER a*d TERRIER. 


He Harrier in Latine 1s called Leverarius, or Sa- 
gax5 by the Greeks, Tchnexten, ot (racing or cha- 
fing by the Foot. 

Nature hath endewed this Creature with an adini- 
rable gift of Smelling, and is bold and courageous 
in the purſuit of his Game. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of them. and all diflcr in their Services: fome are 
for the Hare, the Fox, the 1Yolf, the Hart, the Buck, 
the Badger, the Otter, the Polecat , the Ieaſle, the 
Coney, &c.. ſome for one thing, ſome for another. 
| As for the Coney, we uſe not to hunt, but take it 
ſometimes with a Net, ſometimes with a Ferret, and 
ſometimes with a Lurcher or Tumbler. Among 
the ſeveral ſorts of Harriers , there are ſome which 
are apt to hunt two divers Beaſts, as the Fox fome- 
times, and otherwhiles the Hare + but they hunt not 
with chat good ſucce(s and towarducls , who ſtick not 
to one ſort of Game. 

The Terrier hunteth the Fox and the Badger or Gray 
onely: And they are called Terriers, becauſe they 
( after the 'manner and cuſtom of Ferrets in ſearching 
for Coneys ) creep into the ground, and by thac 
means atfright, nip, and bite the Fox and the Badger, 
m ſuch fort, that either they tear them in pieces with 
their Teeth, ( being in the bolome of the Earth ) or 
elſe hale and pull them by force out of their lurking 
Angles, dark Dungeons, and cloſe Caves 3 or at the 
leaſt, through conceived fear, drive them out of their 
hollow Harbours, inlomuch, 1t they are not taken by 


Net or otherwiſe, they arc compelled to prepare for 
flight, 
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fight 3 and being deſirous of the next , though not 
the ſafcſt, re'vge , they are oft-times entrapped with 


Snares and Ncts laid oyer Holes for the ſame pure.. 


pol:. I 
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of the LEVINER or L YEMMER. Þ 


He Leviner is ſiagular in Smelling, and in Switt- 
| neſs incomparable. This is as it were a middle 
kinde between th? Harrier and the Grey-hound , as 
well for his kinde, as the frame and ſhape of his Body. 
It is called in Latin: Levinarixs, a Levitate, of lightnels, 
and therefore may well be called a Light-bound. This 
Dog, for the excellency of his Conditions , aamely, 
Sm:1!ing, and ſwift Running, doth follow the Game 
with more eagerneſs, and taketh the Prey witha jolly 
quicknels. 


of the TUMBLER. 


= word Teambler undoubtedly had its derivation 
| from the French word Tambier, which lignities 
to Tumble 3 to which the Latine name agrees, Verta« 


- gs, trom Vertereto turnz and ſo they do; tor 1n hun» 


ting they curn and tymbie, winding their Bodies about 
c:rcuiarly, and then fi r:ely an4 violently venturing 


.-0n the Beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe it at the very en- 


trance or mouth of their Holes or Receptacles, betore 

thcy can make any recovery oi {.]i-lecurity. 
Tajs Dog ulcth anotner cratt and (ubtilty, namely, 
D + win 
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when he runneth into a Warren, or fetcheth a coſe 
about a Coney-borough, he hunts not after them, he 
. No ways afirights them , he ſhews no ſpight againf 
' themz but diſlembling friendſhip, and pretending ta- 
vour, paſſcth by with filence and quietneſs, marking 
their Holes diligently, wherein he ſeldom is deceived, 
When-he cometh to a place where there is a certaint 
of Coneys, he coucheth down cloſe with his Belly to 
the ground, provided always by his Skill and Policy 
that the Wind be againſt him in that Enterprize, and 
that the Coyeys diſcover him not where he Jurkcth ; 
by which mcans he gets the benefit of the ſcent of 
the Coneys, which is carried to him by the Wind and 
Air, either going to their Holes, or coming out, cither 
paſſing this way, or running that way 3 and ſo order- 
eth the bufineſs by his circumſpection, that the filly 
Coney is debarred quite from his Hole, ( which is the 
Haven of their hop:, and the Harbour of their 
ſafety ) and fraudulcntly circumvented and taken be- 
fore they can get the advancage of their Holes. Thus 
having caught his Prey, he carricth it ſpecdily to his 
Maſter, waiting his Dogs return in ſome convenient 
lurking corner. 

Theſe Dogs are ſomewhat lefſer than the Hounds, 
being lanker; leaner, and ſomewhat prick-ear'd. By 
the form and faſhion of their Bodics they may be 
juſtly called Mungrel-Grey-hounds, it they were ſome- 
what bigger, But notwichitanding they countervail 
not the Grey-bound in greatneſs , yer will he take in 
one Cays ſpace as many Coneys as ſhall ariſe to as big 
a burthen, and as heavy a load as a Horſe can carry : 
For Craft and Sybtilty are the Inſtruments whereby 
be maketh this ſpoil , which pernicious properties ſup» 
ply the places of more commendable qualines. 

Let this ſuffice tor a taſte ; now, atter ſuch Dogs a 


ſerve Huntivg, will tollow ſuch as ſerve for Hawking 
and 
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and Fowling z among which, the principal and chiefeſt 
is the Spaniel, called 1n Latine Hiſpaniolus , borrowing 
his name from Hifpania 3 wherein we Engliſh-men, 
not pronouncing the Aſpiration H, nor the Vowel I 
for quickneſs and readine(sof ſpeech, ſay, Spaniel. 


Of the SPANIEL. 


Here are two ſorts of Dogs which neceſſarily 
ſerve for Fowling. The tirſt findecth Game on 
the Land, the other on the Water. Such as delight 
on the Land, play their parts either by. ſwiftneſs of 
foot, or by often quetting to ſearch out and to ſpring 
the Bird for further hope of reward, or elſe by ſome 
{ccret {igne and privy token, diſcover the place where 
they fall, The firlt kinde oft tuch ſerve the Hawk 3 
the ſecond, the Net or Train. The firſt kinde have 
no peculiar names aſſigned them, cxccpt they are 
named after the Bird which by natural appointment 
he is allotted to take 3 for which confideration, ſome 
are called Dogs tor the Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Par- 
tridge, and ſuch-like : they are commonly called by 
one name, viz. Spamels, as it they originally came 
from Spazn. 

The Spaniel, whoſe ſervice is required in Fowling 
on the Water, partly through natural inclination, and 
partly by diligently ceaching, is properly called Aqua- 
tics, as Water-Spaniel, b cauſe he hath uſual recourſe 
to the Water, where all his Game lieth, namely, 
Water-tcwl, which are taken by their help in their 
kinde, 

His ſize is ſomewhat big, and of a meaſurable great- 
neſs, having long , rough, and curled Hair , which 

B.- maſt 
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muſt be clipt in due ſeaſon : for by Icflening that 


ſuperfluity of Hair, they become more light and {wift, 


and are leſs hindrcd 10 ſwimming. Ducks and Drakes 


are his principal Gamez whereupon he ++ likewiſt 
named a Dog for a Duck, becaule in that quality he is 
excellent. 


Of the WHI TE-HOUND. 


Hoſe Hounds which are ail of one colour, as all 
white , are the beſt Huunds; in lI:ke manner 
thoſe which are ſpotted with red ; but thoſe which are 
{potted with a dun colour, are of little value, being 
faint-hearted, and cannot endure much labour. Bur 
ſhould they happen to bz whelp: coal-black, which 1s 
bat ſeldom , they commonly prove incomparable 
Hounds. But if whice Hounds are ſported with 
black, experience tells us, th:y are never the b: it Hare: 
hunters. White , and black and white, and grey 
fireak'd white, are alſo the moſt beautiful. | 


R— 


of FALLOW-HOUNDS. 


Rey are hardy, and of g,cd ſcent, keeping well 
their Chace without change z but not ſo (wilt 

as the white. Taryare of a firong conſtitution, and 
do not fear the Water z running ſurely , and are v:1y 


hardy, commonly loving the Hart b:yond any otþc! 
Chaſe. 


The beſt complzxion for theſe Fallow-bounds, is the 


Iively 


wit 
and 
Ty 
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lively red, and ſuch as have a white ſpot in their Fore- 
hed, or have a Ring about their Neck : but thoſe 
which are yellowiſh, and ſpotted with black or dun, 
are of little eſtimation. Theſe which are well joyn= 
ted, having good Claws, are fit to make Blood-hounds : 
and thoſe which have ſhagged Tails, are generally 
{wife runners. Theſe Hounds are fitter for Princes 
than private Gentlemen , becauſe they ſeldom run 
more than one Chace z neither have they any great 
flomack to the Hare or other ſmall Chaſcs ; and, which 
is worlt of all, they are apt to run at tame Beaſts. 


" th 
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JT Heſc are good for all Chaſes, and therefore of 

. . general uſe. The beſt coloured are ſuch as are 
dun on the Back, having their four quarters tann'd, 
orof the complez:ion ot a Hare's Legs : But it ve 
Hair on the Back be black, and their Legs freckled 
with red and black, they then uſually prove excellent 
Hounds ; and indeed there are few dun-coloured to be 
found badz the worſt of chem are {uch whoſe Legs 
are of a whitih colour. It is wonderful, in theſe 
cr:atures, to obſcrve how much chey fiick upon the 
knowledge of their Matter, «ſpecially his Voice, and 
Horn, and_none*s elfc. Nay , farther , they know 
the difiin& Voices of their Fellows, and do know 
who are Babblers and Liars,and who not 3 and will fol- 
low the one, and not the other. 

Now for Hounds, the Wett-country,Cheſhire, & Lan- 
erſhire,with other Wovd-land and Mountainous Couns 
ties, breed our Slow-hound;, which is a large, great = 


Dog, tall and hcavy. Worce(ter-ſhire , Bedford-ſhire, 


and 
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and many well-mixt foils, where the Champaign and 
Covert are of equal largenefs , produce a middle- 
fized Dog , of a more nimble. compoſure chan the 
former. Laſtly, the Nonh-parts , as Yorkſhire, 
Cumberland, Northumberland , and many other plain 
Champaigne Countries , breed the Light , Nimble, 
Swift , Slender, Fleet Hound. Aﬀees all theic, the 
little Beagle is attributed to our Country , this 
is that Hound , which in Latinc is cail:4 Canis 
Agaſew , or the Gaze-bound. Beſides our Maltif, 
which ſeems to be an Tndigena, or Native of Eng» 
land, we train up moſt <xcellent Grey-Houuas, 
( which fecta to bave been brought hither by the 
Galls ) in our open Champaigns. All thcte Dogs 
have deſerved to be famous in adjacent and remote 
Countries, whither they are ſent for great rarities, 
and ambitiouſly fought for by their Lords and 
Princes 3 although oacly the fighting Dogs ſeem to 
have been known to the anticat Authors 3 and pr- 
haps in that age Hunting was not ſo much culti- 
vated by our own Country-men. 


The marks of a good and fair Hownd. 


His Head ought to be of a middle proportion, rather 
tong than round 3 his Noſtrils wide 4 his Ears large 
his Back bowed 3 the Fillets greatz the Haunchc 
large 3 the Thighs wcll cruſſed 3 the Ham ttraigi't 
the Tail big near the Reins, and the reſt ſlender to th 
end ; tne Leg big z the Soal of the Foot dry, and for: 
red like a Fox's, with the Claws great, 
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of the EleFion of a Dog and Bitch fox 
good Whelps, 


Your Bitch muft come of a good kinde, being 
irong » and well-proportioned in all parts, having 
her Ribs and Flanks great and large. Let the Dog that 
ines hex be of a good tair brecd 3 and let him be 
young, it you intend to have light and hot Hounds 3: 
of if the D:g ve old, the Whelps will participate of 
his dull and hcavy natures 

It your Birch grow not naturally Proud fo ſoon 
as you would have, you may make her (ſo, by taking 
two heads ot Garlick, halt a Caſtoz's Stone, the juice 
of Crcll 5, and avout twelve Spaniſh Flies, or Canthas , 
rides ; boil :ncſc tog.ther in a Pipkin which holds a 
pint , with {ome Mutton, and make Bioth thereof 3 
and of this give to the Bitch twice oz thrice, and 
ſhe will 1nf=''ibly grow proud. The fame Pottage 
given to the Dog, will make him deſirous of copulation. 

When your Bitch is lined, and with Puppy , you 
mult not let her hunt, for that will be the way to 
make her calt h:r Whelpsz but let her uncontined 
walk up and down in the Heufe and Court, and never 
lock her up in her Kennelz for ſhe is then impatient 
of tood 3 ard theretore you muſt make her ſome hot 
Broth once a day. 

It you would (pay your Bitch, it muſt be done: be- 
fore the ever had Litter of Whelps; And in fpaying 
her, take not away all the Roots or Strings ofthe 
Veins3 tor it you do, it will much prejudice her Reins, 
and h:irder her (wittnefs ever atrer ; but by leaving 
lome behinde , it will make her much the fixonger and 
more hardy, Whatever you do,ſpay her not when ſhe is 
proud z tor that will eudavger her life ; but you ary do 
at 
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it fifteen days after. But the beſt time of all is, whe: 
the Whelps are ſhaped within her. 


a 4 


| 


How to enter young Hounds to hunt the Hatt; 
and what Suarries and Reward: 
you Tal give them. 

Having firſt taught your Hounds to know your 
Hallow, and the ſound of your Horn , then, about 
teen moneths old , you mult lead them once a 

Week into the fields, and not oftner. 
The beſt manner to teach your Hounds, is to take 
a live Hare, and trail her after you upon the Earth, 
now one way, now another and fo, having drawn 
it a convenient ſpace, hide it in the Earth : attcrward 


ſet forth your Hound neer the Trail, who taking 
Wind, runneth to and tro neer the Woods, Fields, Pa- 
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tures, Path-ways, and Hedges, until he tinde whichſf| * 
way the Hare is gone, but with a ſoft and gentle pace, c 
unti] at length coming neer the lodged Hare, he men- f 
deth his pace, and beſtirreth himſelf more ſpeedily, 
leaping on his Prey , and killing ic , loadcth hiwdeltf 6 
with his conqueli, and bringing it co his Maſter with © 
Triamph, he mult rec: ive both Dog and it with all to- ; 
kens of love into his Boſom. 

When you hunt, kt your Hart be in prime of greaſe fl _ 
for then he is heavier than in April or May, and ca : 
not ſtand up (o long. | 

Then chaſe your Foreſt wherein the Relays are of d 
equal proportion : then place all your young Hounds l 
with five or fx old to enter them and then lead them) | 

. to the fartheſt and laſt Relay , and cauſe the Hart th © 
be hunted unto them. Bring come up, uncouple yourſp © 
old Hounds 3 and having found the Track of the Hart, fþ * 
being well entered ia cry , uecouple likewiſe your ; 


yourg 
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young Hounds : and it you finde any of them kag 


hehinde. you mult beat or whip them forward. 


In what placc ſoever you kiil the Hart, immediately 
flay his Neck, and reward your Hounds: for it js beſk 
whillt it is hot fo to do. 

There-are (everal ways of cacring Hounds. As 
fult, by taking a Hart in Nets , and aftex you have 
cut off one ct his Feet, let him go: a quarter of an 
hour after, afl. mible your young Hounds and having 
found wut the View or Slot of the Hays or Buck by 
jour Bluud-bcunds, uncouple your young Hounds, 
and lt them hurts Secondly, you may bring them 
tO quai1y, by taking ha!i a dozen Huntſmen, ſwift of 
foot, cach whcrcot ſhall have two couple to lead _in 
Liams 3 and havipvg unlodg'd the Hart, purſue him 

air and ſoftly, {o that you tire not too much your 
young Hcunds. Aftcr the Hare hath ran two or 
thrice hours, ard that you unde he begins to fink, you 
may then call off your young Hounds : but beware it 
be not when he 15 at Bay, and his Head full ſummcd 
for (o you may endanger the lives of your Hounds. 

But the bctt way of cntring Hounds is at the Hare; 
for thereby they will learn all Doubles and Turns, bet- 
cr know ihe Hallow, will be more tender-noſed, and 
better (cented, by ulicg the braten ways and Cham- 
pion grounds. | 

Hcre note, that with whatſoever you firſt enter your 
Hounds, and therewith reward them , they will ever 
alicr love (hat mott, Wherefore, if you intend them 
lor the Hart, enter chem not firlt with the Hinde. And 
for the bettcr hunting the Hart, enter not your young 

Hounds within a Toil 3 for there a Hart doth no- 
thiog but tura and calt about, fince he cannot run 
end-long, and (ſv they are always in tight of him. HK 
then afterwards you (hou'd run him at force out of a 
Toil, and at lepgth, and out of- bght, you will inde 
the Hounds to give him over quick'y, Laftly, 
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Laſtly, enter not your Hounds nor teach them rt 
the Morning 3 for if fo, you will tinde them apt to 
give over in the heat of the day. 


— 


Of COURSING with Grey-Hounds. 


Need not declate the Excellencies which ate con- 

tained in the noble and worthy Exerciſe of Cour- 
fing with Grey-hounds, ſince 1t is fo well known tofff | 
all Gentlemen who take delight in this pleaſant and | 
healthy Paktime : E (hall therefore onely inſiſt upon } 
the breed of Grey-hownds, their Shape, their Diet, and 
the Laws belonging to the ſame, according as they ; 
were commanded , allowed , and ſubſcribrd by the | 
Duke of Norfolk, in the Reign of Quecn Eliza ; 
beth. 

Firſt, for the Breeding of Grey hound , in this you | 
muſt have reſpect to the Country, which ſhould be 
Champain, Plain, or high Downs. The beft Valleys 
are thoſe of Belvoir, White-horſe, and Ev:ſpelm,or any 
other where there arc no_Coverts, fo that a Hare may 
ſtand forth and endure a Courſe of two or thice nulcs; 
as for high Downs or Heaths, the bcſt are about Mark 
borongh, Salubury, Cirenceſter, and Lincoln. 

Though theſe placts are very commodious for the 
breeding and training vp of Grey hounds ; yet, inmyj | 
opinion, the middle, or moſt part arable grounds aitF y 
the beſt ; and yet thoſe Genticmen who dwcll ou 

| 
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Downs or plain grounds, to keep up: the reputation 
of their own Dogs, athim, that they are more ninÞ 
ble and cunning in turaing than the Vale-dogs are:lf { 
and Mr. Markham contefleth that he hath fcen all f 
Vale-dog fo much deceived, that upon a turn he hath ſl | 
lo# 
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loſt morg; ground than hath been recoverable in the 
whole Colxſe after ; howeves, with a little care, in a 
ſhore time this errour may be eftified 3 and then you 
will experimentally finde The good Dogs pon the Deeps 
will ever beat the good Dogs wpon the Plains. 

[tis a received opinion, that the Grey: hownd-Bitch 
will beat the Grey buend Dos, by rcalon ſhe excelleth 
him 1n nimbleneſs ; but it you conlider that the 
Dog is longer and ſtronger, you muſt look upon that 
opinion no more than as a vulgar crtour:* 
- Here note, as to the breeding of your Grey-hound&, 
that the beſt Dog upon an 1mditterent Bitch, will not 
get lo good a Whelp as an indifferent Dog upon the 
beſt Birch. . 

Obſerve this iti general as to breeding, let your Dogs 
and Bitches, a3 near as you can, be of an cyual age; 
hot exceeding fout years old : however, to breed with 
ayoung Dog and an old Bitch , ttiay be the means of 
producing cxccllent Whelps, the goodneſs whereof 
you ſhall know by their Shapes in this manners 

If they are raw-boo'd, lean, looſe-made, fickle of 
crooked-howgh'd, and generally unknit in every Mcm- 
ber 3 theſe are the proper marks of excellent ſhape 
and goodneſs : but if after three or four months they 
appear round and cloſe-truſt, fat, firaight , and as it 
were full ſfuramed and knit in every Member, they 
never prove good, {wift,nor comely; _ 

The goodne(s of ſhape in a Grey: bound after a yeat 


and a half old, is this : his Head muſt be lean and long, 


with a ſharp Noſe, ruſh-grown from the Eye downs 
ward; a full clear Eye, with lohg Eye-lids 3 a ſharp 
Ear, ſhoxt and cloſe falling 3: a long Neck alittle bend< 
Ing, with a loofe hanging 'Weaſand 3 a broad Breaſt; 
ſtraight Fore-legs, hollow Side, ſtraight Ribs 3 a ſquare 
flat Back,ſhort and ſtrong Fillets; a broad ſpace between 
the Hips, a ſtrong Stern or Tail; a round Foot; atid 
good large Cletes: & 
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The Dieting of Grey-hownds conſiſts in theſe four 
things :- Food, Exerciſe, Airing, and Kennelling. | 

Food of a Grey-bownd is two fold : general, that is, 
the maintaining of a Dog in good bodily condition 3 
and particular, when the Dog is dicted for a Wager,or 
it may be for ſome Diſtemper he is afflicted with. 

A Grey-honnd's general Food ought to be Chippings, 
Croſis of Bread, ſoft Bones and Griſftles. Your Chip- 
pings ought to be ſcalded in Beef, Mutton, Veal or 
Veniſon-Broth 3 and when it is indifferent cool , then 
make your Bread onely float with good Milk , and 
give it your Grey-bounds Morning and Evening 3 and 
this will keep them in good ſtate of body. 

But if your Dog be poor, ſickly, and weak, then 
take Sheeps-heads, Wooll and all , clean waſh*d, and 
having broken them to pieces, put them into a Pot 
and when it boils, ſcum the Pot, and put therein good 
ſtore of Oatmeal; and ſuch Herbs as Fottage is uſually 
made of 3 boil theſe till che Fleſh be very tender ; then 
with the Mcat and Broth feed your Dogs Morning 
and Evening, and it will recover them. 

. If you debgne your Greyhound for a Wager, then 
give him this Dict-bread ; Take half a” peck of the 
tineſt and drieſt Oat-meal, and a p:ck of good Wheat, 
having ground them together, boult the Meal, and 
ſcattering an indiffererit quantity of Liquoriſh andj þ 
Anniſceds well beaten together z knead it up with þ 
the Whites of s , new Ale and Barm mix'd to-f| |; 
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gether, and bake 1t in ſmall Loaves indifferent hard 
then take'it and ſoak it in Beef or any of the afore- 
faid Broths3 and half an hour after Sun-riſiog , and 
half an how before its ſetting , having firſt walkt 
and air'd your Grey-hownd, give it him to cat. This 
will not onely increaſe his ſixength , but cnlarge bs 
Wind. | 

Havirg thus ſpoken of @ Grey-bonnd"s n—_ d 
either} = 
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Ather generally or particularly , cicher for keeping 
kinyin health, or reſtoring it when it is loſt, I ſhall 
in the next place proceed to his Exerciſez and this 
likewiſe conſiſts in two things, that is, Courfing, aud 
Aitings 

| Fry the firſt, he ought to be Courſed thrice a week, 
in ſuch manner that you uſually reward him with 
Blood , which will' animate and encourage him to 
proſecute his Game : but be not unmindtul to give 
the Hare all juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe 
may ſtand long before the Grey-bhownd, that thereby he 
may ſhew his utmoſt ſirength and kill before he rcap 
the benefit of his labour. 

If he kill , ſuffer him not to break the Hare, but 

take her from himz and having cleans'd his Chaps 
from the Wooll of the Hare , then give him the 
Liver, Lights, and Heart, and fo take him up in your 
Leaſh 3*and having led him home, waſh his Feet with 
tome Butter and Beer, and then put him into the Ken= 
nel, and feed him half an hour afterwards. 
' Upon your Grey-houads Courling-days , give him 
inthe Mornivg betorc you air him, a Toaſt and But- 
ter or Oyl, and nothing elſc3 then Kennel him till 
he go to his Courſe. | 

The reaſon of Kennelling your Grey-bounds is this, 
becauſe it breeds in Dogs Luſi, Spirit, and Nimbleneſs 
delides, it prevents ſeveral dangerous Caſualties, and 
keeps the Pores from ſpending till time of neceſlity : 
and therefore do not permit your Dog to fiir out of 
the Kennel but in the hours of Feeding , Walking, 
Courling, or other neceſſary bulineſs. 


The Laws of the Leaſh or Courſing- 


| Though the Laws of Courſing may alter accor- 
ding to {ome mens ſwaying Fancies 3 yct theſe, fub- 
E 2 {cribed 
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ſcribed by the chief of the Gentry , were ever held 
authentical. Take them thus in order, according to 


my colfleion out of Mr. Moripons Rs 6. 
| Ein, it was ordered,” that he who was choſen Few. 
rerer, or Letter-looſe of the Grey-bownds , ſhould re> 
ceive the Grey-bownds Match to run together into his 
Leaſh as ſoon as he came into the Field, and follow 
next to the Hare-finder till he came unto the Form; 
and no Horſe-man or Foot-man, on pain of diſgrace, 
to go before them, or on any fide, but diretly behinde, 
the ſpace of forty yards or thereabouts. 

2. That not above one Brace of Grey-hounds do 
courle a Hare at one inſiant, 

3- That the Hare-finder ſhould give the Hare three 
Soboe*s before he put her from her Lear, to make the 
Gyey-bounds gate and attend her 1iling. 

4- That the. Fewterey ſhall give twelve-(core Law 
erc he Joole the Grey bounds, except it be in danger of 
loſing ſight. | 


5+ That Dog that giveth the firſi Tarm if after the | 


Turn be given there be neither Coat, Slip, nor Wrench 
extraordinary 3 Ifay, he which gave the firft Tarn 
ſhall be held ro win the Wager, 

6. If one Dog give the firſt Txrn, and the other 
bear the Hare, then he which bare the Hare ſhall 
win. 

7+ If one give both the firſt and laſt Turn, and no 
other advantage be between them, the odde Tara (hall 
win the Wager. d 

8. That a'Coat ſhall be more than two Turns, and 
a Go-by, or the Bearing of the Hare equal with two 
Turns. 

9. If ncither Dog turn the Hare , then he which 
leadcth laſt at the Covert ſhall be Held to win. the 
Wager. 


10. If ore Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, and 


furd 
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turn her again, thoſe two Twrxs (hall be as much as 


a Coat. 

11. If all the Courſe be equal, then he which bears 
xhe Hare (hall wig onely 3 and if ſhe be not boy, the 
Courſe muſt be adjudged dead. 

12+ It he which comes fir in to the death of the 
Here takes her up, and faves her from breaking, che- 
riſheth the Dogs, and cleanſeth their Mouths from 
the Woll, or other filth of the Hare, for ſuch courte- 
fie done he ſhall in right challenge the Hare : but not 
dojng it, he ſhall have no Right, Priviledye, or Title 
therein. 

13+ If any Dog ſhall take a fall in the Courſe, and 
yet perform his part, he ſhall challenge the advantage 
of 3 Tas more than he giveth. 

. 14+ If one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſclf, and 
gvc divers Coats ,; yet in the end ſtand (till in the field, 
the other Dog, without- Tar giving , running home 
tothe Covers 3 that Dog which Raod fill in the field 
ſhall be adjudged to loſe the Wager. 

15, If any man ſhall ride over a Dog, and over- 
throw him in his Courſe, ( though the Dog were the 
worſe Dog in opinion, yet ) the party for the offence 
ſhall either receive the diſgrace of the Ficld , or pay 
the Wager 3 for between the Parties it ſhall be adjud- 
ged no Courle. 

16. Laſily, thoſe which are choſen Judges of the 
Leaſh ſhall give their judgements preſently before they 
depart from the Figld , or elſe he in whoſe default it 
lieth ſhall pay the Wager by a general Voice and Sen- 
tenCEs | 

Here note, that it lieth in the power of him chat 
hath the office of the Leaſh conferred on him, to make 
Laws according to the Cuſtoms of Counttics, and the 
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Of the Stiles of Hunting different from the 
Engliſh both Antique and Forrein. 


He Hunting uſed by the Antients was much like 
that way which is at preſent taken with the 
Rain-Deer, which is ſeldom hunted at force or with 
Hounds, but onely drawn after - with a Blood- 
hougg, and forcſtall'd with Nets and Engines. So did 
they mithall Beafts, and therefore a Dog is never .com- 
mended by them for opening before he hath by ſignes 
diſcovexed where the beaſt lieth 'in his Layre, as by 
their drawing ftiff-our Harbourers are brought to 
give right judgement; Therefore I do not finde that 
they were curious in 'the Muſick of 'their Hounds, or 
in a compoſition of 'their Kennel or Pack, cither for 
deepneſs, or loudnefs, or ſweetneſs of cry like to 
ours. Their Huntſmen were accuſtomed to ſhout 
and make a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the 
third of his Georgicks : "TID 


Ingentem clamore premes ad retia Cervum. 


Sn that it was onely with that confufion to bring the 
Deer to the Nets laid for him. 

But we comfort our Hounds with-loud and cov 
rageous Cries and Noiſes, both of Voice and Horn, 
that they may follow over the ſame way that they (av 
the Hart paſs, without croſſing or coaſting. | 

The Sicilian way- of He was thus : when the 
Nobles or Gentry were informed which way a'Heti 


of Deer paſſed, giving notice to one another, the) 
appointed a meeting, and every one brought with 
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him a Crofs-bow, or a Long-bow , and a bundle of 
Staves. Theſe Staves had an Iron-ſpike at the bot- 
tom , and their Head is bored, with a Cord drawn 
through all of them their length is about four foot : 
Being thus provided, they come to the Herd, and there 
caſting themſelves about into a large Ring, they ſur- 
round the Deer 3 and then every one of them recieves 
a peculiar ſtand, and there, unbinding his Faggot, ties 
the end of his Cord to the other who is {ct in the 
next ſtation 3 then to ſupport it, ſticks into the ground 
each Staff, about the diſtance of ten foot one from 
the other. Then they take out Feathers, which they 
bring with them, died in Crimſon for this very pur- 
poſe, and faſined upon a Thred which is tied to the 
Cord, fo that with the leaſt breath of Wind they 
are whirled round about. Thoſe which keep the 
ſeveral Stands, withdraw and hide themſelves in the 
next Covert. Aﬀeer this, the chief Ranger enters 
with the Line, taking with him onely ſuch Hounds: 
which draw after the Herd 3 and coming near with 
their cry, rouze them : Upon which the Deer fly till 
they come towards the Line, where they turn off to- 
wards the left, and {till gazing upon the ſhaking and 
ſkining Feathers, wander aboat' them as if they were 
kept in with a Wall or Pale: The chicf Ranger pur- 
ſues, and calling to every one by name, as he paſſeth 
by their Stand, cries to them, that they ſhoot the firſt, 
third, or fixth, as he ſhall pleaſe 3/ and if any of them 
miſs, and fingle out any other than that which was 
aligned by the Ranger, it is counted a diſgrace to 
him: by which means, as they paſs by the ſeveral 
Stations , the whole Herd is killed by ſeveral hands. 
This Relation is of undoubted truth, as you may 

finde it in Pierius his Hieroglyphicks,Lib. 7, Chap. 6. 
Boar-hunting is very uſual in France, and they call 
it Sanglier. Jn this ſort of hunting the way is to 
E 4 uſe 
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uſe furious tergible Sounds and Noiſes, as well of 
Voice as of Horn, to make the Chaſe, turn and fly 
becauſe they are flow, apd truſt to their, Tusks ang 
defence : which is Ayere Aprum,to bait the Boar, Yex 
this muſt be done after his Den or Hold is.difcovered, 
and the Nets be pitched. 01.411 

The Huntſ-men give judgement of che 1}31d-boax 
by the print of his Foot, by his Rootings» A wilde 
Swine xoots deeper than our ordinary Hogs, becaule 
their Snouts gre longer 3 and when he comes into q 
Corn-hield, ( as the Caledonian-Boar in Ovid )- turns 
up one continued Furrow, not as our Hogs, routing 
here and there 3 and thep by his ſoil he ſoils and wals 
lows him in the myre : theſe are his Volutgbre Sil- 
vefiria, where iis greatne(s is meaſured out z then com; 
ing forth, he rubs againſt ſome Tree, which marks 
his height 3 as alſo when he ticks his Tusk into it, 
that ſhews the greatneſs thereof, They. ablerve the 
bigneſs of his Leſſes, and the depth of his Dcn 4 where 
note, that they call his Dung by the name of Leſſes 0 

W henſoever the Boar is hunted and ſtands at Bay, 
the Huntſ-men ride in , and with Swords and Spears 
ſtriking on that ſide which is from their Horſcs, wound 
or kill him/ This is inthe French hunting ; but 
the antient Romans ſtanding on: foot, or ſetting theix 
Knees to the ground , and charging dire&ly with 
their Spear, did Opponere ferrum, and Excipere Aprum 8 
for ſuch is the nature of a Boar, that he ſpits himſelf 
with fury, rupning gpon the Weapon to come at his 
Adverſary 3 and fo, ſeeking his revenge, he meety 
With his own deſtruction. | | 

Though theſe Wild-Boars are frequent, in Frquce, 
we have none. in England yet it may be ſuppoſed that 
heretofore we had, .and did not think it convenient 
ro preſerve that Game ; For our old Authors of hun- 
ting reckon them among the beaſts-of Venery 3 and 

we 
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we have the proper terms belonging to them, as you 
may finde them at the beginning of the Book, Of 


'Boar-hunting you will read more hereafter. 


There arc no Roe-Deer in Exgland but there are 
plenty of them in Scotland, as Sir James Lindſay an 
old Scotith Writer teſtifies, 

Yet it may be thought that they have been more 
common in England, becauſe our antient Huntſ-men 
acknowledge the proper terms for this Chaſe; and in 
the firſt place we have diftin& Ages for theſe Dorces, 
which you ſhall tinde in the Terms aforeſaid. They 
make good Chale, ſtand long, and fly end-way. Com- 
telere Doveas, is to force the Bevy, and to drive them 
into the Toyls. 

Although we have no Wolves in England at this 
prelent , yet it is certain that heretofore we had Routs 
of them, as they have to this very day in Jreland; 
and in that Country are bred a race of Grey-hounds, 
( which are commonly called Walf-degs ) which are 
ſtrong, fleet, and bear a natural enmity to the Wolf. 
Now in theſe the Grey-bownds of that Nation there is 
an incredible force and boldnefs,ſo that they are in great 
etimarion, and much ſought after in forrein parts, 
ſo that the King of Poland makes ule of them in his 
hamting of great Beaſts by force. Wherefore it may 
well be intended of the great fierceneſs which theſe 
Dogs have in aſſaulting , that when the Romans ſaw 
them play, they thought them ſo wonderful violent, 
s that they muſt needs have been Ferreis caveis advetti, 
brought up in Iron Dens. 

In Poland when the King hunts, his ſervants are 
wont toſurround a Wood, though a Mile in compals, 
with Toyls which are pitched on firm Stakes. This 
being dene, the whole Town, all Scxes and Ages 
promiſcuouſly ruſb into the Incloſuxe, and with their 


loud ſhouts rear all the Beaſts within thatWood 3 which 


making 
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making forth , are intercepted in the Nets. Theit 
ſmall and great Beaſts 'arc entangled together, after i the 
fame manner 'a5 when amongtt us we draw a Net 
over aPond, and after beating it all over with Poles, 
we bring out not onely Pike and' C4rp, but lefſer Fry z 
ſo they incloſe at once Deer, Boar, Roe-buck,and Hare 
For ſo they order their Nets, that the ſpace of thoſe 
Meſhes which are twiſted with greater Cords, for the 
entargling of greater Bcalts ,* that ſpace, I (ay, is 
made up with tmaller- Whip-cord, for the catching 
ſmaller Prey. wa 
* He hatha great race of Engliſh Maſtiffs, which in 
that Country retain their generoſity , and are brought 
up to play upon greater Beaſts, It 1s not counted a+ 
mong them difagreeable to the Laws of the Chaſz, to 
uſe Guns. I ſhalt now procecd to the manner of 
ngliſh-huncing both anticnt and modern, according 
to the belt information I could gather either out of 
Books , experienced Huntſ-men, and my own pr 


ice. 


Of Hart-hunting. 


| A Hart can naturally ſwim a great way 3 inſo- 

{"\. much that I have heard of ſome fo fore hun- 
ted-in Foreſts near the Sea, that they have plung'd 
into it, and have been killed by Fiſher-men a dozen 
miles from land. 

It is reported of them when they go to Rut, and 
mult for that purpoſe croſs ſome great River or Arm 
of the Sea, they aſſemble in great Herds , the firow 
'gelt goes in firſt, and the next of ſirength follows him, 
'and {© one aſter the other , relieving themſelves by 


ſaying 
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faying their Heads on the Buttocks of each other. 

The Hinde commonly ' carries her Calf eight or 

nine moneths, which uſually falls in May, although 

ſome later ; ſome of them have two at once, cating 
the Skin up wherein the Calf did lie. 

As the Calf grows up, ſhe teacheth it to run, leap, 
and the way it muſt keep to defend it ſelf from the 
Hounds. 

- Harts and Hindes are very long-liv'd, living com- 
montty an'hundred years and upwards. 


The Nature of a Hart- 


The Hayt is ſtrangely amazed when he hears any 
one call, ox whiſtle in his Fiſt 3 For trial of which, 
ſome ſeeing a Hart in the Plain in motion , have cal-” 


I&d after him, ſaying, Ware, Ware, or Take heed and 


thereupon have ſeen him inſtantly turn back, making 


(ome lictle ſtand. He heareth very perfectly when his 
Head and Ears are erected 3 but heareth imperfectly 


when he holdeth them dowr. When he is on foot, 
and not afraid , he wonders at every thing he ſeeth, 
and taketh plcaſure to gaze at them. 

They bear ſometimes few, and ſometimes more 
Croches 3 and that is the reaſon that many men have 
erred in theix judgements as to their age. | 

Harts are. bred in moſt Countries z but the An- 


tients do prefer thoſe of Britain before all others, where 


they are of divers colours, 
Theſe do excel all others in the beauty of Horns 3 


.. Which arc very high, yet do not grow to their Bones 
. or Scalps, but to their Skin , branching forth into ma=- 


ny Speers, being ſolid throughout , and as hard as 
Stones, and fall off once a year ; but if they remain 
abroad in the Air, and that thereby they are ſometimes 

wet 
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wetand dry, they grow: as light as any vaniſhing oe 


other ſubſtance, as 1 have proved by. experience, find. 
ing ſome which have been loſt. by chem in the Woods; 
wherefore I gather ,; that they are of an earthly ſubs 
ſtance, concrete, and hardned with a ſtrong heat, made 
like unto Bones. They loſe theſe Horns every year 
in the Spring. At one year old they have nothing 
bat Bunches, that are ſmall {ignificators of Horns to 
come 2. 2t two years they appear more perfeQly, by 
ſtraight and ſimple ; at three years they grow into two 
Spears: at four, into threez and fo increaſe every year 


in their Branches till — be fix3 and above that time 


their age is not certainly to be diſcerned by their 
Head. 
Having loſi their Horns in the day-time , they 
hide themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoid the 
annoyance of Flies, and feed, during that time onely, 
in the'night, Their new Horns come out at firſt 
like Bunches, and afterwards ( as I faid before ) by 
che increaſe of the Sun's heat 'they grow more hard, 
covered with a rough Skin, which is called a Velvet- 
bed and as that Skin dricth,they daily try the ſtrength 
of their new Heads upon Trecsz which not onely 
ſcrapeth off the roughneſs,but by the pain they feel thus 
rubbing them, they are taught how long to forbear the 
company of their fellows ; for at laſt, when in their 
_ chafing and fretting of their new Horn againſt the 
Tree they can feel no longer pain and ' {mart in them, 
they take it for high time to forſake their ſolitary 
dwellings, and xeturn again to their former condi- 
tion. | | 
The -reaſons- why Harts and Deers do loſe theie 
Horns yearly, are theſe: Firſt, becauſe of the matter 
whereof they conlit for it is dry and earthy , like 
the ſubſtance of green Leaves which have an yearly 
fall, likewiſe, wanting glewing” or holding moiſture 
0 
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to continue them 3 wherefore the Hom of a Hare 


carinot be bent. Secondly, from the place they grow 
opon > for they are not rooted upon the. Skull, but 
onely within the Skin. Thirdly,from the efficient cauſe 3 
for they-are hardned both, with the heat of Summer, 
ind cold of Winter » by means whereof the Pores 
to receive their nouriſhing Liquor are utterly ſhat up 


and. fiopped, {o as of neceſſity their native heat dicth'z 


[| which talleth not out in other Beaſts , whoſe Horns 


are for. the molt part hollow, and fitted for longer 
continuance; but theſe are of lefſer , and the new 
Bunches  ſwelting up towards the Spring, do thruſt 


| off the old Horos, haying the afliliance of Boughs 


of Trees, weight.of the , Horns , or by the willing 
excuſſion of the Beaſi that beareth them. | 

[t is ob(erved , that when a Hart pricketh up his 
Ears, he windcth ſharp, yery far, and (ure,-and diſco- 
yereth all treachery againſt. him 3 but if they hang 
down and wag, he pexceiveth no danger. By their 
Teeth is their Age diſcerned, and they have four on 
both fides wherewith they grinde their meat, beſides 
two other, much greater in. the Male than. in the Fe- 
male. All theſe Bealis; have. Worms in. their Head 
underneath their Toogue, iu, a hollow place. where the 
Neck- bone is joyned to. the Head , which are no big-. 
ger than Fly-blows. His Blood is not * like. other 
Beaſts, for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore. it is 
hardly cangealed, His Heart is very great, and fo 
ure all thoſe of fearful: Beaſts, having in it a Bone 
like a Croſs. He hath no Gall, and that is one of 
the cauſesof the length of his lite 3 and therefore are 
bis Bowels (o bitter, that the Dogs will not touch 
them unleſs they be very fat. The Genital-part is all 
nervy 3, the Tail (ſmall z3 and the Hinde hath Udders 
betwixt her Thighs, with four Speans like a Cow. 
Theſe are above all other four-footed Beaſts , both 
Ingenous 
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ingenious and fearful, who -although they have large 
Horns, yet their defence againſt other four-footed 
Beaſts is to run away. Ty” © 

And now if you will credit Gelaer as a Huntſ-man, 
pray here obſerve what account he gives of hunting: 
the Hart : This wilde deceitful and ſubtile Beaſt ( ſays 
he ) by windings and tarnings does often deceive itt 
Hunter, as the Harts of Mcandros flying from the''ter- 
rible cry of Diana's Hewunds.' Wherefore the prudent 
Hunter muſt frame his *Dogs as Pythagorss did his 
Scholars, with-words of Art to ſet them on, and take 
them off again at his pleaſure z wherefore he muſt 
firſt of all compaſs in the Beaſt (ex ſon gifte ) in her own 
Layr, and ({o unharbour her in the view: of the Dogs, 
that ſo they may never oſt her Slot or Footing : nei- 
ther muſt he (et uponi every one , either of the Herd 
or. thoſe that wander fdlitaty alone, or a little one ; 
but partly by fight, and partly by 'their Footing and 
Fumets, judge of their Gamez alſo he muft obſerve 
the largeneſs of his Layr. | Being thus informed, then 
Diſcouples les chiens , take off your Dog-Couplings 3 
and {ome on' Horlſe-back, ' others on foot, follow the 
Cry with greateſt art, bbſervation and ſpeed, remem- 
bring and preventing, ( cer fraze_) the ſubtile turnings 
and headings of the Hart 3* firaining with all dexteri- 
ty to-leap: Hedge, Pale , Ditch, -nay Rocks 4 neither 
fearing Thorns, down Hills , nor -Woods ,' but pro- 
viding freſh Horſe if the firſt tire, follow the lar- 
geſt Head of ' the whole Herd, whichyou muſt cndea+ 
vour to lingle out for the Chaſez which the Dogs 


perceiving mult follow , taking for a prohibition to | 


follow any other. 

The Dogs are animated by the winding of Horns, 
and voices of the Hunt{-men, like Souldiers to the 
Battle, by the noiſe of Trumpets and other Warlike 
Inſtruments, But fometimes the crafty great Beaft 
ſendeth 
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| the Dogs be broken of, and taken in 
is, Leame again, until they ought 
in fear, yet ſtil] ftrt+ 
yeth by flight, until he be wearicd and breathleſs. 

The Nobles call this Beaſt ( Cerf ſage )) a wiſe 
Hart, who, to avoid all his Enemies, runncth into the 
greateſt Herds, and fo bringeth a Cloud of errour 
on the Dogs, to keep them from further proſecution 3 
ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the Herd into bis 
Footings, that ſo he may the more eaſily eſcape, and 

re a Labyrinth to the Dogs 3 after which he be- 
faketh himſelf-to his Heels again , running ttill with 
the Wind, not onely for refrigeration, ' but becauſe he 
may the more ealily hear the voice of his purfuers, 
whether they be far or neer. At laſt, being for all 
this found out again by the obſervance of the Hun- 
ters, and skilful Scent of the Dogs, he flieth into the 
Herds of Cattle, as Cows, Shicep, &c. leaping on an 
Ox ot Cow, laying the foreparts of his body there- 
ol, that ſo rouching the Earth onely with his hinder 
Feet, to leave a very (mall or no {cent at all behinde 
for the Hounds to deſcemn. 

The chief Huntſ-man ito Lewis the twelfth, cal- 
led ( le Grand Venieur ) affirmeth ,. that on a time, 
they having a Hart in chaſe, ſuddenly the Hounds 
were at a fault, ſo as the Game was' ont of fight, 'atid 
not a Dog would once ftir his foot', whereat the 


. Hunters were all amazed at laſt,” by caſting about, 


( as it is uſual in ſuch caſes) they found the fraud of 

this crafty Beaſt, which is worth the memory. 
There was a great White-thorn, which grew in a 
ſhadowy place as high as a tree, and was environed with 
other ſmall ſhrubs about it 3 into the which the faid 
, Hart 
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Hart leaped, and there ſtood aloft the Boughs fpre 
ding from one another, and there remained till he 
was thruſt through by a Huntſ-man , rather than 
he would yicld to the angry and greedy Hounds, 
Yet their manner is when they ſee themſelves gven 
where intercepted, to make bs a hirh with theit 
Horns who firſt comes unto him, cxcept prevented 
by Sword or Spear z which being done, the Hunter 
with his Horn windeth the fall of the Beaſt, and then 
every one approacheth, Turing with triumph for ſuch 
a conqueſt, of whom the $kiltulleſt opencth the beal}, 
rewarding the Hounds with what. properly belongeth 
unto them for their future encouragement 3 and ' for 
that purpoſe the Huntſ-men dip Bread in the Skin 
and Blood of the Beaſt, to give unto the Hounds their 
full atisfaRtion. . | | 


Velces Sparte catulos, acremg Molboſſum: 
P aſce fero pingui, &c, 


Much more might be ſaid of this preſent  ſubjed, 
which is not proper in this place z wherefore I ſhall 
refer you. to. what followeth , and your own cxpe+ 
TIENCCE> «Wo 


Of #he Rua of Harts 


. . . The time, of their Rutting is about the. midſt of 

September, and continues two months ; the older they 
are, the hotter, and the better belaved by the; Hindes3 
and therefore they go to Rut before the young, ones3 
'.and, being very fiery, will not ſuffer any of them to 
come near the Hindes till they have fatished their 
Venery. But the young ones are even with the: old 3 
for when they perceive the old are grown weak by 
excels of Rutting, the young will frequently {cry 
tnem, 


all 
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them, and make them quit the place, that they may 
be maſters of the ſport. | 

They ate cafily kill'd in Rutting-time: for thy 
follow the ſcent of the Hindes with ſuch greedineſs, 
lying their Noſes to the ground, that they minde that 
ſolely, and nothing elſe. 

They are ſuch great lovers of the ſport, it is very 
dangerous for any man to come near them at this ſea- 
ſon , for then they will make at avy living creature 
of diflerent kind, 

In ſome places, in Ofober their Luſt ariſeth, and 
alſo in May 3 and then, whereas at other times the 
Males live apart from the Females, they go about like 
laſcivious Lovers . ſecking the company of their Fe> 
males, as it were at the market of Venus. 

The Males in their raging defired Luſt have a 
peculiar noiſe, which the French call Reere, One Male 
will cover a many Females, continuing in this carnal 
appetite a month or two. The Females are chaſte, and 
unwilling to admit of Copulation, by reaſon of the 
rigour ot , the Male's Genital z and therefore they fink 
down on their Buttocks when they begin to feel his 
Seed, as it hath been often obſerved in Tame Harts 1 
and if they can, the Females run away, the Males tiriv- 
ing to hold them back within their Fore-feet. It cannot 
be well ſaid, that they are covered ſtanding, lying, or 
going , but rather running 3 for fo are they tilled 
with greateſt ſeverity. When one month or ſix weeks 
is over of their Rutting, they grow tamer by much, 
and laying alide all fierceneſs, they retutn to their (0- 
litary places, digging every one by himſelt a ſeveral 
Hole or Ditch, wherem they lie, to aflwage the ftrong 
{avour of their Luft 5 for they fiink hike Goats, and 
their Face beginneth to look blacker than at other 
times ; and in thoſe places they live till forme Showers 
ditiit from the Clouds after which, they _ to 

F chefe 
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their Paſture again, living in Flocks as before, 

The Female, thus filled, never keepeth company a+ 
gain with the Male until ſhe is delivered of her bur. 
then, which is eight months 3 and but one at a time, 
ſeldom two, which ſhe lodgeth cunningly 1n ſome 
Covert : If ſhe perceive them ſtubborn and wilde, 
ſhe will beat them with her Feet till they lie cloſe and 

vier, 
, Oftentimes ſhe leadeth forth her young , teaching 
it to run and leap over Buſhes , Stones, and (mall 
Shrubsz and ſo continueth all the Summer long, 
while their own ſtrength is moſt contiderable. 

It is very pleaſant to obſerve them when they go to 
Rut, and make their Vaut. For when they ſmell the 
Hinde, they raiſe their Noſe up into the Air, looking 
aloft, as though they gave thanks to the God of Na- 
ture, who gave them (o great delight and pleaſure, 
And if it be a great Hart, he will turn his Head and 
look about to ſee whether there be none neer to in- 
tcrrupt or ſpoil his ſport. Hereat the: young fly a» 
way for fear ; but it there be any of <qual bigneſs, 
they then ftrive which ſhall Vauc tuſtz and 1n the op- 
poling each other, they ſcrape the ground with their 
Feet, ſhocking and butting cach other fo furiouſly, 
that you ſhall hear the noiſe they make with their 
Mlornsa good half milc, (o long, till one of them is 
Victor. The Hinde, beholding this Paſtime , never 
ſtirs from her fiation, cxpeRing, as it were, th: Vaut- 
ing of him who hath the Malieryz and having got 
It, he dellows, and then inſtantly covers her. 

During the time of their Rut, they cat but very 
little z for they feed onely on what they ſee before 
th:m, minding more the track of the Hindes. Their 
chief mcat is the red Muſhrome, which helps them to 
evacuate their Greaſe : they are then extraordinary 
hot, inſcmuch, that every where as they paſs and finde 
Waters, they tumble and lie therein. 
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The time of Harts Mewing, or Caſting 
the Head. 


The old Hart cafteth his Head ſooner than the 
young : and the time is about the months of February 
and March. ' 

Here note,'that if you geld an Hart before he hath 
an Head, he will never bear any 3 and if you geld 
him when he hath it, he will never after Mew or caſt 
it: and (o, if you geld him when he hath a Velvet- 
head, it will ever be fo , without fraying or burniſh- 
Dg. 

Having caſi their Heads , they inftantly withdraw 
unto the Thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch conve- 
nient places where they may have good Water, and 
firong Feeding, near (ome ground where Wheat or 
Peaſe is ſown : But young Harts do never berake 
themſelves co the Thickets till they have bora their 
third Head, which is in the fourth year. | 

After they have Mewed, they will begin to But- 
ton in March and April 3 and as the Sun grows (irong, 
and the ſeaſon of the year puts forward the Crop of 
the Earth, ſo will their Heads increaſe in all reſpects : 
{o that in the midſt of Fae their Heads will be ſum- 
med aS much as they will bear all the year. 


Of the Coats and Colour of Harts. 


The Coats of Harts are of three ſundry ſorts, Brown; 
Red, and Fallw; and of every of theſe Coats thetez 
proceeds two forts of Harts,"the one are great, the 
other little. | 

Of brown Harts, there are ſome great, long, and 
hairy, beating a high Head, red of colour, and wel 

F 2 beatn'd; 
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beard, who will ſtand before Hounds very long, be. 
ing longer of breath, and ſwifter of foot than theſe 
of a ſhorter ſtature. 

There are another ſort of brown Harts, which are 
little, Ghort, and well-ſet, bearing commonly a black 
Main, and are fatter and better Veniſon than the for- 
mes, by reaſon of their better feeding in young Cop- 
les. 

They are very crafty,eſpecially when in greaſe and 
will be hardly found, becauſe they know they are then 
moſt enquired after ; belides , they are very ſenfibl 
thcy cannot then ſtand long before the Hounds. I 
they be old, and feed in good ground , then are their 
Heads black, fair, and well branched, and commonly 
palmed at the top. 

The Fallow- Harts bear their Heads high, and of 1 
whitiſh colour, their Bcams ſmall, their Antliers long, 
flender,,attd.ill-grown, having neither Heart, Couragy, 
nor Force. Btx thoſe which are of a lively Red-ta 
low, having a blauk or brown Liſt down the Ridge 
of the Back, are {trorfg, bearing fair and high Heads 
well furniſhed and beam'd.. » 
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By x7 - 
, Of the Heads and Brauches of Harts, and their diverſitiet 


As there are ſcveral ſorts of Harts , ſo have thy 
their Heads in a divers ſort and mander, according to 
their Age, Countiy, Reſt, and Feeding. Here note, 
that they bear not their firſt Head, which we call Bro 
ches, and in a Fallow- Deer Pricks, until they enter the 
l:cond year of their Age. In the third year they beay | 
tour, {ix,or cight fmall Branches : At the fourth, theft | 
bear eight or ten 4 at the fitth, ten or twelve : atfix} 
tourteen or fixteen : and at the ſeventh year they beu 
their Heads Beam'd, Branched, and Summed with 5 
much as cver they will bear, and do neyer multiply but 
21 grcatncls onely, 4, 
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Hp to know an old Hart by the Slot, Entries, Abatures 
and Foils, Fewmets, Gate and Walks, Fraytme- 
(tocks , Head and Branches. © 


I ſhall proceed in order, and firſt of the Slot. You 
muſt carefully look on the Treadings of the Hart's 
Foot ; It you find the Treadings of two, the one long, 
the other xound, yet both of one bignefs3 yet ſhall 
the long Slot declare the Hart to be much larger than 
the round. 

Moreover, the old Hart's hind-foot doth never 
over-reach the fore-toot 3 the young one's doth. 

But above all, take this Obſervation : When you are 
in the Wood , and have found the Slot of a Hare, 
mark what manner of Footing it is, whether worn, 
or ſharpz and accordingly obſerve the Country , and 
thereby judge whether cither may be occaſioned there- 
by. For Harts bred in mountainous and ſtony Coun- 
tries; have their Toes and fides of their Feet worn, 
by reaſon of their continual climbing and reſting them- 
ſelves thezeon, and not on the Heel ; whereas: in 0+ 
ther places they fiay themſelves more on the Heel than 
Toes: For in foft or ſandy ground they ilip upon the 
Heel, by reaſon of their weightz and thus by fre 
quent ſtaying themſelves thereon, it makes the Heel 
grow broader and greater. And thus you may know 
the age of a Hart by his Slot or Treading, 

The next thing to be conlidered, is the Fewmiſh- 
in; z and this is tobe judged of in Apriſor May. Tf 
the Fewmets be great, large, and thick, they tgnihe 
the Hare tobe old. - 

In the midſt of Faye and Faly, they make their 
Fewmets or Fewmiſhing in great Croteys, very fott 3 
and from that time to the end of Auguſt, they make 
them great, long, knotty, ancinted and gilded , let- 
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ting them fall but few and ſcattered. In Septem 
and Offober there is no longer judging, by reaſon 6f 
the Rar. # 

Thirdly, If you would know the height and'thick- 
neſs of the Hart , obſerve his Entries and Galleries 
into the Thickets , and what Boughs he hath over- 
{tr1dden; and-mark from thence the height of his Beljy 
from the ground. 

By the height of the Entries, we judge the age of a 
Hart : for a young Deer is ſuch as creeps uſually z but 
the old is (tiff and fately. 

His greatneſs is known by the height of his cree- 
ping as he paſſes to his Harbourz the young Deey 
Creeping low, which the old will not ſtoop to. 

Fourthly, Take notice of his Gate, by which you 
may know whether the Hare be great and long, and 
whether he will ſtand long before the Hounds or not. 
For all Hzrts which have a long fRiep will fiand up ve- 
ry long , being (wift, light, and well breath*d ; but 
if he leavea great Slot, which is the figne of an old 
Deer, he will never ſtand long when he1s chaſed. R 
_ Laſtly, Take notice of his Fraying-poſt : Where 
note, the elder the Hart is, the Tooner — goeth to 
Fray, and the greater is the Tree he (ceketh to Fray 
upon, and ſuch as he cannnt bend with his Head. 


All Stags as they are burniſh'd, beat their Hoo 
dry againſi io xce or other, which 15 called their 
Fray:ng-poſt : The younger Deer againſt weaker and 
Ieflcx Trecs, and lower 3 the elder againſt bigger and 
ſtronger;-ard Fray higher 3 fo that accordingly we 
conhdently judge of their age, and of the neerne(s of 
their Harbour 3 for that is the laſt Ceremony they ule 
before they cnterift, hs 
As tv thc Head and Branches,the Hart is old , Firſt, 
when®he compaſs of the Buris large, great, and well 


pearl'd. 
| Secondly, 
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Secondly, when the Beam is great, burniſked, and 
well pearl'd, being ſtraight, and not made crooked by 
the Antlers. 

+ Thirdly, when the Gurters. therein are great and 
deep» 

Fourthly, when the firſt Antlier, called Antoiller , is 
great, long, and near to the Burz the Surantlicr near 
unto 4 Antlier: and they ought to be both well 

arled. 

Fifthly, The reſt of the Branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accor- 


.| ding tothe bigne(s and proportion of the Head 3 and 


the Croches, Palm or Crown being great and large 
according to the bignelſs of the Beam, are the ſignes 


of an old Hart. 
Now fince many men cannot underſtand the names 


and divcrlities of Heads according to the Terms of 
Hunting, I ſhall in the following Chapter give you 
a brief account thereof. 


diverſities of Heads, according to 


The Names and 
Huntiug-Terms. 


The thing that beareth the Anglers, Royals , and 
Tops,is called the Beam z and the little fireaks therein 
are called Gutters. pO 

That which 1s about the Cruft of the Beam, is 
termed Pearls: and that which is about the Bur it 
felf, formed like little Pearls, is called Pearls bigger 
than the reſt. 

The Bur is next the Head 3 and that which is a- 
bout the Bur, is called Pearls, The firſt is called Ant- 
hers: the ſecond, S#rantlier : All the reft which grow 
afterwards, until you come to the Crown, Palm, or 
Croche, are called Royals, and Sxr-royals : The little 


Buds or Broches about the Top, are called Croches. 
F 4 Their 
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Their Heads go by ſeveral Names: The tirft Head 
1s called a Crowned Top, becauſe the Croches are ran- 
ged in form of a Crown. 

The ſecond is called a Palmed Top, becauſe the Cro- 

ches are formed like a mans Hand. 
Thirdly, all Heads which bear not above three or 
four, the Croches being placed alofc, all of one height, 
in form of a cluſter of Nuts, are to be called Head; 
of ſo many Croches. 

Fourthly, all Heads which bear two in the Top, or 
having their Croches doubling, ate to be called Forked 
Heads. 

Fifthly, all Heads which have double Burs, or the 
Antliers , Royals , and Croches turned downwards, 
contrary toother Heads, are only called Heads. 


How to ſeek a Hart in bis Haunts or Feeding-places 
according to the ſeaſons of the year. 


All Harts dochange their manner of Feeding cvery 
month z and therefore 1 ſhall treat orderly of eyery 
one till I have concluded the year 3 beginning with 
that month which is the concluſion of their Rutting- 
time, and that is November, in which month they feed 
io Heaths and broomy places, I 
| In December they herd together , and withdraw 
themſelves into the tirength of the Forefis, to ſhelter 
themfclves from the cold Winds, Snows, and Froſts, 
and do feed on the Holmetrees, Elder-trees, Brambles, 
with whatſoever other green thing they can finde 
and if it ſnow, they will skin the Trees like a Goat. 


In 7qnyary, February, and March, they leave herd- 
ding, but will keep four or five in company, and in 


the corners of the Foreſt will feed on the Winter-pa» | 


ſure 3 ſometimes making their incurſions -into the 
neighbouring Corn-ticlds, if they can perceive ra: 
= | - blades 


" , 
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blades of Wheat , Ric, or ſuch-like, appear above 
round. 

In April and May they reſt in their Thickets , and 

other buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, and 

flir very little cill Rutting-time, unleſs they are di- 


turb'd. 
There are ſome Harts are ſo cunning, that they 


d; | will have two ſeveral Layrs tg harbour in , a good 


diſtance one from the other z and will frequently 


change ( for their greater ſecurity ) from the one to 
the other, taking ſtill the benefit of the Wind. 


In theſe months they go not to the Soil, by reaſgn 
of the moiſture of the Spring, and the Dew that conti« 
nually overſpreadetb the Grafs. | 

In June, bly and Axguſt, they are in their pride 
of greaſe, and do reſort to Spring-Copſes, and Corn». 
i "'T only they ſeldom go where Rye or Barley 

OW. 

In September and OfJobey they leave their Thickers, 
and go to Rut z during which ſeaſon they have no cer- 
tain place cither for food or harbour. | 

| * ONO 0 — 
Ii what manner the Huntſ-man ſhall go drawing 
inthe Springs. 


Let him not come” too early into the Springs or 
Hewts where he thinketh the Hare feedeth , and is at 
relief. For they uſually go to their Layrs in the 


-Springsz and it they be old crafty Deer, they will re- 


turn to the boxdex of the.Caple,, and there liſten whe- 
ther they can hear any approaching danger: and if 


«they chance once to vent the Huntſ-man or the Hound, 
they will inſtantly diſlodge. 


Now is the Hunt(-man*s proper time. - Let him 
beat the outlides of the Springs or Thickets ; if he 
finde the Track of an Hart ors Deer, let him obſerve 

whether 
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whether it be new 3 which he may know thus; the 
Dew will be beaten off, the Foil freſh, or the ground 
broken or printed, with other tokens : ſo he may judge 
his Game lately went that way. 

Having found this Slot or Treading, and the Hound 
ſticking well upon it, let him hold him ſhort, for he 
ſhall better draw being ſo held, than if he were let 
at length of the Lyam : and thus let him draw till he 
is come to the” Covert , if poſſible , taking notice by 
the way of the Slot, Foils, Entries , and the like, till 


he hath harboured him. That done, let him plaſh 
down (mall Twigs, ſome above, and ſome below, as 


he (hall thiok fit ; and then, whilſt the Hound is hot, 
let him beat the outfides , and make his Ring-walks 
twice or thrice about the Wood , one while by the 
great and open ways, that he may kelp himſelf by the 
Eye 3 another while through the thick and Covert, 
for fear leſt his Hound ſhould overſhoot it, having fiill 
better Scent in the Coverts than High-ways. 

If hedoubt the Hart is gone orft of the Ring-walks, 
or fears he hath drawn amiſs; then let him go to the 


Marks =_ - plaſhed, and draw counter , till he 
may take up the Fewmet. 


The diredions for Harbouring s Stag, are theſe. 


The Harbourer having taught his Hound to draw 
mute always round the outſide of the Covert, as ſoon 
as his Hound challenges, which he knows by his a- 


ger flouriſhing, and ſiraining his Lyam , he then is to 
{cek, for his Slot : j be yes - — Heel thick, and 
the. Toe ſpreading broad, it argues an old Deer, clpe- 
cially if it is fringed, ( that is, broken on. the ſides, ) 
However, if the ground' be too hard to make any 
judgment from the Slot, he is to draw into the Covert, 


as he paſſes obſerving the fize of the Entries3 the =—_ 
an 
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and higher, the elder the Deer 3 as alſo his Croppings of 
the Tenders as he paſſes : (the younger the Deer, the 
bwerz the elder the Deer, the higher he branches. ) 
Alſo obſerve all his Fewmiſhings as you paſs, whoſe 
largeneſs beſpeak the largeneſs of the Deer 3 alſo be 
curious in obſerving his Fraying-poſt, which uſually 
jsthe laſt opportunity you have to judge by, the el- 
deſt Deer Fraying higheſt againſt the biggeſt Trees 3 
and that found, you may conclude his Harbgur not 
far off; therefore draw with more circumſpeQion, 


checking your Draught-houng to ſecure him from 


ſpending when he comes {o near as to have the Deer 
is the Wind : and then by his eagerneſs you having 
diſcovered that,ought to draw him 3 and having retired 
lome diliance back , you are with your Hound to 
round the place firſt at a conſiderable diſtance and 
then, if you finde him not diſturbed, a little within 
that make your ſecond rounds which will not onely 
ſecure you that he is in his Harbour, bat will alſo (e- 
cure his continuance there 3 for he will not (unforc'd) 
paſs that Taint your Hound bath left in the rounding 
of him. So that having broken a Bough for his di- 
retion, he may at any time unharbour that Hart. 


How to finde a Hart Joſt the night before. 


A Huntſ-man may fail of killing a Hart divers 
ways 3 {ometimes by reaſon of great heat, or overtaken 
with the night, and the like. If any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, then thus you muſt do. Firſt, they which 
follow the Hounds, muſt mark the place where they 


left the Chaſe, and at break of day bring your Blood- 
hound to it with your Kennel after him. If any hound 
vents, whom he _ fo be no Lier or Babler, he 
ſhall put his Hound to it, whooping. twice, or blow- 


ing two Notes with his Horn, to call all his fellows 
about 
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about him : and if he finde where the Hart is gone 
into ſome likely Covert or Grove, then muſt he draw 
his Hounds about it, and beat croſs through it. Ang 
if there he renews his Slot or View, let him firſt conk.. 
der whether it be the right or not : if it be the right« 
him blow his Horn. Now if he finde five or fix Layr, 
let it not ſeem ſtrange; for Harts hunted and ſpent, dy 
freequently make many Layrs together , becauſe they 
cannot ſtand, but lie and feed. 

Harts which are hunted , moſt commonly run up 
the Wind , and ſtraight forwards as far as they ate 
able, and tinding any Water or Soil, do ftay a long 
time therein z by which means their Joynts are ſo be 
nummed and ftiffned, that coming out they cannot go 
far, nor ſtand up long 3 and therefore are compelled 
to take any Harbour they can finde, which may bez 
preſent Covert to them, 


How to finde 4 Hart in high Woods. 


In the ſecking of a Hart in high Woods, regard muf 
be had to two things; that is, the Thickets of the Fo- 
reſt, and the Scaſon. ——_— 

If it be in very hot weather, Gnats, Horſe-flies, and 
ſuch-like, drive the Deer out of the high Wood, and 
they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall Groves and Thic- 
kers near places of good feeding. According to the 
Covexts which are in the Forctt , fo accordingly the 
Huntſ-man muſt make his enquiry, For ſometimes 
the Hares lic in the Tufts of White-thorn 3 ſometimes 
under little Trees z otherwhiles under great Trees in 
the high Woodsz and ſometimes in the Skirts of the 
Foreſt under the ſhelter of .little- Groves and Coples. 
' And therefore the Huntſ-man muſt make his tn 

of 


walk great or ſmall, according to the largeneſs of thole 
Harbours or Coverts. = 


How 
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How to Onharbour a Hart, and caſt off 
the Hounds. 


When the Relays are well ſet and placed, let the 
Huntſman with his Pole walk before the Kennel of 
Hounds : Being come to the Blemiſhes, let him take 
notice of the Slot, and ſuch other marks as may be 
obſerved from the View of the Deer, to the intent 
he may know whether the Hounds run Riot or not. 
Then let the Horſe-men caſt abroad about the Covert, 
to diſcover the Hart when he is upharboured, the bet- 
ter to diſtioguiſh him by his Head or otherwiſe. The 
Huntſ-man having unharboured him, 311 the Hounds 
ſhall be caſt off, they crying one and all, To him, to 
bim 3 That's he, that's be, with ſuch words of encou- 
rgement. | 

If the Blood-hound as he draweth chance to ovecr- 
ſhoot, and draw wrong or counter , then mult the 
Huntſ-man draw him back, and ſay, Back, back, Soft, 
ſoft, until he hath ſet him right again ; and if he per- 
ccive that'the Hound hath mended his taut , by his 
kneeling down, and obſerving the Slot or Ports, he 
muſt then cheriſh him, by clapping hun on the Back, 
and giving him ſome encouraging words. Thas let 
him draw on with his Hound till the Deer be delcricd. 

Now ſome are ſo cunning and cratty,that when they 
are unharboured from their Layr,thcy will coaſt round 
about to finde ſome other Deer, whereby the Hounds 
may be confounded in the change of hunts. 

If the Huntſ-man have the Hart in view, lt him ſtill 
draw upon the Slot, blowing and hollowing until the 

ounds are come in. When he feeth they arc in full cry, 
and take it right , he may then mount, keeping under 
the Wind, and coaſt to croſs the Hounds that are in 
chaſe, to help them at default, if need require. 

What 


What ſubtleties are uſed in bunting « Hart at feree, 


Let the Hunt-man never come nearer the Hounds 
in cry, than fifty or thzeeſcore paces, eſpecially at the 
firſt uncoupling, or at caſting off their Relays. For if 
a Hart make Doublings, or wheel about, or croſs be- 
fore the Hounds, as he ſcldom doth if then you come 
in too haſtily, you will ſpoil the Slot or View and 
ſo the Hounds, for want of Scent, will be apt to over- 
ſhoot the Chaſe : but if after hunting an hour, the 
Huntſ-man perceive that the Hart makes out end- 
ways before the Hounds, and that they follow in full 
cry, taking it right, then he may come in nearer, and 
blow a Recheat to theHounds to encourage them. Heres 
upon the Hart will frequently feck other Deer at Layr, 
and rouze them, on purpoſe to make the Hounds hunt 
change, and will lie down flat in ſome of their Layrs 
upon his Bc:lly, and fo let the Hounds over-thoot him; 
and becauſe they ſhall neither ſcent or vent him, he 
will gather up all his four Feet under his Belly , and 
will blow and breath on ſome moiſt place of the 
ground, in ſuch ſort, that I have ſeen the Hounds pals 
by ſuch a Hart within a yard, and never vent him. 

For which cauſe Huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at ſuch 
places they ſee the Hart enter into a Thicket, to this 
end, thatit the Hounds ſhould fall to change, they 
may recarn to theſe Blemiſlcs and put their Hounds 
to the right Slot and View, until they have rouzed or 
found him again. 

The Hart hath another way to bring the Hounds to 
change 3 and that is, when he feeth himſelf cloſely 
purſued, and that he cannot ſhun them, he will break 
into one Thicket aftes another to finde Deer , rouzing 
and. herding with chem, continuing ſo to do ſome- 


times above an hour before he will part from them, ny 
bre 
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"* I brcak Herd. "RY himſelf ſpent , he will break 
hard , and fall a doubling and croffing in ſome hard 
-way that is much beaten, or elſe in ſome River 
| x Brook, in which he will keep as long as his Breath 
will permit him ; and if he be far before the Hounds, 
it may be then he will uſe his former device, in ga- 
thering his Legs up under his Belly as he lies flat along 
[upon = hard and dry place. Sometimes he will 
| [take foil, and fo cover himſelf under water, that you 
ſhall perceive nothing but his Nole. 

In this caſe the Huntſ-man muſt have a ſpecial re- 
gard to his old Hounds, who will hunt leiſurely and 
fearfully 3 whereas the young Hounds will over-ſhoot 
their Game. 

If it ſo chance that the Hounds are at a default, and 
hunt in ſeveral companies, then it may be gueſſed that 
the Hart hath broken herd from the freſh Deer, and 
that the freſh Deer have ſeparated themſelves alſo : 
; [then regard how the old Stawncb-hounds make it, and 
obſerve the Slotz and where you ſee any of the old 
Hounds Challenge, cheriſh and encourage him, haſten- 
ing the reſt in to him, by crying Hark to ſuch a Hound, 
calling him by his Name. 

Here is to be noted , that they cannot make it (6 
good in the hard High- ways as in other places, becauſe 
they cannot have there ſo perfet a ſcent, either by 
talon - of the Tracks or Footing of divers ſorts of 
beaſts, or by reaſon of the Sun drying up the mois 
ture, ſo that the Duſt covereth the Slot : now in ſuch 
places ( ſuch is the natural ſubtilty of that Beaſt for 
el-preſervation ) the Hart will make many Crofſles 
ud Doublings, holding them long together, to make 
the Hounds give over the Chaſe. 

In this caſe, the farſt care of the Huntſ-man is, to 
make good the Head, and then draw round apace, tir{ 
wwa the Wind, though uſually Deer go up the Wind ; 

and 
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and if the way is too hard to Slot , be ſure to #4 
far enough back. This expert Hounds will frequently 
do of themſelves. | 

But if a Hart break out into the Champion-coun« 
try, and that it be in the heat of the day, between 
Noon and three of the clock; then if the Hunt-man 
perceive his Hounds out of 'breath, he muſt not force 
them much, but comfort them 3 and though they dg 
not call upon the Slot or view, yet it is ſufficient if 
they but wag their Tails 3 for, being almoſt ſpent, it 
is painful for them to cal). 

The laſt Refuge of a Hart ſorely hunted is the Wa- 
ter, ( which, according to Art, is termed the Soil ) 
ſwimming oftneſt down the Stream , keeping the 
middle, tearing left by touching any Bovgh by the 
Water-ſide he may give ſcent unto the Hounds. 

Always when you come to a Soil, ( according to 
the old Rule : He that will bis Chaſe finde , let bim firft 
' try up the River, and down the Winde ) be ure if 
your Hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, 
that he is gone up the River : for though he ſhould 
keep the very middle of the Stream , yet will that, 
with the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Stream, 
and Imboſh that comes from him on the Banks, it may 
be a quarter of a mile lower, which hath deceived 
many. Therefore firſt try up the Stream ; and where 


& Deer firſt breaſts (oil, both Man and Hound will beſt]: 


perceive it. 


Now the ways to know when a Hart is ſpent, are} 


theſe :_ Firſt, He will run ftiff, high, and lompering, 


Secondly, It his Mouth be black and dry without any],. 


Foam upon it, and his Tongue hanging out; but they 
will often cloſe their Mouths, to deceive the SpeQta- 
tors. Thirdly, By his Slot ; for oftefitimes he will 
cloſe his Claws together, as if he went at leiſure and 
firajightway again open them wide, making great 
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;| gidings, and hitting his Dew-claws upon the ground» 
ity following the beaten Paths without Doublings 3 and 


ſometimes going all along by a Ditch-fide, ſeeking 


| fome Gap, having not ſtrength to leap it othetways ; 


yetic hath been otcen ſeen, that Dzad-tun Deer have 
taken very great leaps. 

Thus muſt a Hunt(-man govern himſelf according 
to the Subtlety and Craft of the Deer, oblerving thei 
Doublings and Croſlings, and the places where they are 
made 3 raking his Rings lictle or great; according 
to the nature of the place, time, and ſeaſon : For 


| Hounds are ſubjeQ to ſhoot where Herbs and Flowers 


have their mott lively ſcent and odoriferous {mell; 
Neither muſt you be unmindfal of the perfeQion and 
imperfeRion of your Hounds, Thus doing, it will 
be very hard luck if you looſe a Hart by default. 


How to kill a Hart at Bay. 


It is very dangerous togoin to a Hart at Bay, and 
eſpecially at Ruttiog-time 3 for then they ate moſt 
ierce: 

There ate two forts of Bays one on the Land, the 
other on the Water. If now the Hart bein a deep 
Water, where you cannot well come to him, then cou- 
pleup your Dogs z for ſhould they long continue in 
the Water, it would endanger ſurbating or founders 
ing» Get then a Boat, or ſwim to him with a Dag= 
gr 3 or elſe with z Rope that hath a Nooſe, and throw 
itover his Horns : for it the Water be fo deep that 
the Hare ſwims, there is no danger in approaching 
bm; otherwiſe you muſt have a care: 

. As to the Land-bay, it the Hart be burniſhed, then 
mult you confider the place 3; For if it be in a plain 
and open place, where there is no Wood nor Covert, 
tis dangerous and hard to come in to lim 3 but if 
| G ze 
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it be ina Hedge-ſide or Thicket, then, whilſt the Hare 
15 ffaring on the Hounds, you may come covertly a- 
mong th: Buſhes bzhinde him, and cut his Throat, 
If you miſs your aim, and the Hart turn head upon 
you, then make ſome Tree your refuge 3 or when the 
Hart is at Bay, couple up your Hounds 3 and when you 
ſee the Hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, 
and kill him wich your Sword. 


Dire@ions at the Death of Buck or Hart. 


The firſt Ceremony when the Huntſ-men come in 
to the Death of a Deer, is to cry Ware Haunch , that 
the Hounds may not break into the Deer 3 which ha» 
ving {ccured, the next is cutting his Throat , and there 
blooding the youngeſt hounds, that they may the bet> 
ter love a Deer, and learn to leap at his Throat 3 then, 
having blown the Mort, and all the company come 
30, the belt pcrfon, that hath not taken Say before, 1s 
20 take up the Knife that the Keeper or Hunt(-man is 
to lay croſs the Belly of the Deer, ſtanding cloſe to 
the left Shoulder of the Deer, ſome holding by the' 
Fore-lcgs, and the Keeper or Hunt{-man drawing 
down the Pizle, the perſon that takes Say, is to draw 
the edge of the Knite leiſurely along the very middle 
of the Belly, beginning near the Brisket 3 and drawing 
a little upon it, enough in length and depth to diſco- 
ver how fat the Deer is , then he that is to break up 
the Deer firſt flits the Skin from the cuttirg of the 
Throat downward, making the Aibcr, that fo the 
Qrdure may not break forth 3 and theo he 1s to pounchy 
him, rewarding the Hounds therewith. Ncxt, he is 
to.preſcnt the fame perſon that took the ' Say with @ 
drawn Hanger, to cut off the Head 3 which done,' 
and the Hounds rewarded therewith, the concluaing 
Ceremony is , if a Buck, a double, it a Stag a _ 
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Mort blown by one , and then a whole Recheat in 
Conſort by all that have Horns z and that finiſhed, 
immediately a general Whoo whoop. 

It was formerly termed , Winde 2 Horn, becauſe 
(as I ſuppoſe ) all Horns were then compaſſed ; but 
fince ſtraight Horns are come into faſhion, we ſay, Blox 
8 Horn, and ſometimes, Sound a Horn. 

In many caſes heretofore, Leaſing was obſerved ; that 
i,0ne mult be held, either croſs a Saddle, or on a mans 
Back,and with a pair of Dog-couples receive ten pound 
and a Purſe 3 that is, ten ſiripes, ( according to the na- 
tureof the Crime, more or lets ſevere) and an cleventh, 
that uſed to be as bad as the other ten, called a Purſe. 

There are many Faults, as coming too late into the 
Field, miſtaking ary term of Art; thele are of the 
kſſer ſize : of the greater magnitude, Hallowing a 
wrong Deer, or leaving the Field before the death of 
the Deer, 6c. 


Buck- Hurting. 


His Beait is common in moſt Countries, being as 

L corpulent asa Hart 3 but in quantity reſembleth 
More a Roe, except in colour. 

The Males have Horns, which they loſe yearly 3 but 
the Females none at all, Their Colours are divers, 
but moſt commonly branded or ſandy on the back, 
taving a black Liſt all down along on the Back, their 
bellies and Sides ſpotted with White, which they loſe 
by their 01d age : and the Does do eſpecially vary in 
colour, being ſornetimes all white, and therefore like 
unto Goats, except in their Hair, which is ſhorter. 

In their Horns they differ not much from a Hare. 

2 EXCEept 
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except in quantity, and that they grow out of theix 
Heads tike Fingers out of the Hand 3 ſuch is this Fj. 
low-Deer, being, theretore called Ceruw Palmatis, Ag 
jor their other parts, they much reſemble a Roe-buch 
Their ficth is exccllent for nouriſhment , but their 
blood irgenders too much Melancholy. 

Now know, the Buck is Fawn'd about the latter end 
of May, ard its naruie and propertics differ little trom 
the H rt. . 

There is not ſo much art and skill in Lodging x 
Buck, aS in the Harbouring a Hart 3 neither is there re- 
q ircd ſo much drawing after, but onely you are to 
jadge by the View, and mark what Grove or Coven 
he entrcth 3 for he will not wander and rove up and 
down (ooften as a Hirt, nor (o frequently change his 
Layr. 

He maketh his Fewmiſkings in divers manners and 
forms, as the Hart duth, according to the diverſity of 
Fond, and time of the day, Morning and Evening 
but moſt commonly they arc round. 

The Hart and Byak diftcr thus in parallel, When 
the Buck is hunted, he oft-times betakes himſelf to ſuch 
firong Holds and Coverts as he is moſt acquainted 
with, not flying far before the Hounds , not crofling 
nor doubling, uſing no ſuch ſubtleties as the Hart 1s 
gccutiomed to. 

The Back, will beat a Brook , ( but ſeldom a great Ri- 
ver, as the Hayt ) but it muft not be fo deep 3 nor 
can he ftay ſo long at Soil as the Hart will do: onely 
he leapcth lightlier at Rut than the Hart 3 and groan- 
eth or Troateth, as a Hare Belleth, but with a lowet 
Voice, rattling in the Throat. And here is tobe noted, 
they love not one another,nor will they come neas each 
other's Layr, 

Buck, Veniſon is incomparable food, and is dreſſed 
like Hare- Veniſon > onely this laſt will be preſerved lon- 
ger than the former. The 
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The Buck herds more than the Hart,. and licth in the 
drieſt places; but if he be at larg:, unconhined within 
the limrtary Precincts of a Park, he will herd bur lic- 
tle from May to Auguſt, becaufc the flies trouble him. 
He takes great dchght in hilly places 3 but the Dales arc 
his jay to tecd in. 

Bucks have ſeldome or never any other Relays than 
the old Hounds. | 

The greateft (ſubtlety a Hunt man nad ule in the 
hunting of the Buck, is to beware of hunting Coun» 
(cr or Change, becauſe of che plenty of Faluw-Deer, 
which uſe to come more dre&iy upon the Hounds thay 
the Red-Deer doth. N .»w upon the breaking up of a 
Buck the Hounds Reward is the lame with that of: the 
Hart. 


Roe-Hunting. 


He Ros-Buck is called by the Greeks and Latines 
TL by one name, viz. Dorcas Theſe Bratis are very 
plentiful in Africa, Germany, and Helpetian A'ps, 

Their ({wiftac{s doth not onely appear upon the 
Earth, but alſo in the Waters, cutting thcm warn they 
ſwim as with Oars 3 and theretore they love the Lakes 
and ſtrong Streams, breaking, the Floods ro come at 
freſh Paſture, feeding delicrouily on tweet Ruſhes, and 
Bull-ruſhes, Horns onely grow upon the Male, and 
are ſet with fix or ſeven Branches, not paiined, but 
branchy , yet ſhorter than Fallow-Deer : They dike 
not much from common Deer, buc in theix Hom :; and 
whereas the Hoxns of other Bzafts arc hollow towards 
the root, whereinto entereth a certain lopg (ubftance > 


the Horns of theſe, as alſo of the vulgar Buck, and £14, 
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are (ſolid without any ſuch emptineſs, onely they are 
full of Pores. 

It is ſuppoſed by the Learned, that a Roe was cal- 
led in Greek Dorcas, by reaſon of the quickneſs of her Þ « 
ſight 3 and that ſhe can ſee as perteCtly in the night as 
in the day. Phylitians have oblerved a certain viſcous 
humour about her Bowels, which by anointing Eye F 
that are dark, heavy, and near blinde, quickens the 
ſight moſt wonderfully. 

It is reported of them, that they never wink, noÞ 
not when they fleepz for which conceit their BloodF 
is preſcribed for them who are dim-tighted. or pur-f 
blinde. The Tail of this Beaſt 1s lefſer and ſhorterf 
than a Fallbw-Deer's; infomuch that it is doubtful 
whether tt be a Tail or not. 

They keep for the moſt part in the Mountains «ff 
mong che Rocks, being very fwift 3 and when they are 
hunted ( Martzal faith ) they hang upon the Rocks 
with their Horns, to delude the Dogs, after a ftrange 
manner, ready to fall and kill themſelves, and yet -F | 
ceive no harm, where the Dogs dare not approach, uf | 
appeareth in his Epigram. 


wi 
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Pendentem ſumma Capream, de rupe videby, 
Caſuran ſperes,decipit alla Canes. 


This might be more properly meant of the Wilde 
Goat. | 
| They are moſt cafily taken in the Woods. When 
they are chaſcd, they dcfire to run againſt the Wind, 
becauſe the coldneſs of the' Air retreſheth them in 
their courſe 3 and therefore they who hunt them place 
their Dogs with the Wind. They are often taken by 
the counterfeiting of their Voice, which the kilful 


— doth by the afliſtance of a Leafe in bf 
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This Beaſt is very ealic to hunt, and gneth to Rut 
(or Tourn moſi properly) in Ofober, the extent where- 
of conlifts of fitteen dzys, and never partcth with the 
Doe till Fawning-time. 

TheDoe, finding her ſeIf near her time, ſecretly departs 
from the Buck, and fawneth as far from him ard his 
knowledg: as ſhe can 3 for could he hnde the Fawn, he 
would kill it. Now when the Fawz grows big, and 
can zun and feed, (hc then returns to the Buck again 
very lovingly, with all expedition : the cauf: whereof, 
is the Roes tawning Twins, which are commonly Back 
and Doe fo that being accuſtomed together in youth, 
they do love to keep company ever alter, 

As (oon as the Roe-Buck cometh trom Rut, he caſts 
his Horns 3 ard there arc iew after two years old which 
Mcw notat Alhaloatide , but their Heads grow quick- 
ly out: again. | 

Tac V.niſon of a Roe 1s never out of ſcafon, bing 
never tat, and theretorc they are to be hunted at any 
time ; onely this, (om: favour ougtit to be ſhewa the 
Doe whillt the is big with Fawn, and afterwards till 
her Fawn 1s able to ſhift ter hiclſclf; befides, ſome 
R1e-Dues have been killed wita tive Fawas in ther 
Bully. 

They uſually waen hunted, take a large firſt Ring, 
and afterwards hunt the Hounds, 
| When they are huated, they turn much and often, 
and come back upon the Dogs directly ; When they 


can no longer endure, they then tak=: Soil, as-the Hart 


doth, and will havg by a Buvgh in fuch manner, that 
nothing ſhall appcar of them above Water but their 
Saout, and will ſuffer the Dogs to come juti upon them 
before they will ltir, | 

He 1s not called by the skilful in tie art of Hunting 


2 Great Roe-Buck,, but a Fair - Roe-Buck, The Herd 


of them 1s called a Beavy 5 And it he hath not Beavy- 
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greaſe on his Tail when he is broken up, he-is more fit 
to be Dogs-meat than Mans meat. 

"The Hounds muſt be rewarded with the Boyels, 
the Blood, and Feet ſlit aſunder, and boiled all toge. 


ther. This is more properly called a Doſe than a Re-| 


ward. For what might be ſaid farther concernin 


Roe-hunting, I ſhall refer you to the Chapters of Hare || 


and Buck-hunting, 


OI" hd 
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Rain-Deer- Hunting. 


"THe Rain-Deer is not unlike a Hays, onely his Head 

is fuller of Antliers, being bigger and wider in 
compaſs z for he bears four and twenty Branches and 
more according to his age, having a great. Palm on 
= top, as a Hart, and his Fore-Antliers are palmed 
alſo. 

He flicth end-ways when he is bunted, by reaſon of 
the great weight of his Head. When he hath ftood 
up a great while, doubled, crofſced , and uſed other 
crafty tricks to ſhun the Hounds, he makes a Tree his 
laſt refuge 3 ſo planting himſelf, that nothing can al- 
fault him but juſt before, placing his Buttock and 
Haunches againſt the Tree, and hanging down his 
_ low to the ground, whereby all his Body is co- 
vered. 

As the Hart ſtrikes with his Head, the R ain-deer 
ſirikes with his Feet againſt any one that comes in to 
him to help the Dogs, not in the leaft turning his Head, 
that being his chicfeſt defence, and ſeems very terrible 
to the Hounds, ; 

He feedeth like the Hart, and maketh his Fewmets 
ſometimes long, and ſometimes flat, and beareth fatter 

= rar rakras rarer Veniſbo 
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Veniſon, when he 1s in pride of Greaſe, than any other 


Deer doth, and is very long-liv'd. He is more com- 
monly drawn after with a Blood-hound, than hunted, 
and intrapped w! ets and Engines, and that jn 
the thick and greateſt Holds, it it may. be z which 
isthe beſt and ſpeedieſt way, by reaſon of his great and 


ſpreading Head. Since there are but few of them in 
England, 1 ſhall deſiſt from diſcourling Farther concer- 
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Of the Nature and Properties of a Hare. 


\ N Hare is called im Hebrew Arxebet in the Femi- 

nine gender, which word poſſcfſcd a great many 

that all Hayes were Females: He is called Lagos by 

the Greeks, for his immoderate Luſt; and by the (ame 

Nation Ptoox, for his Fear 3 and by the Latines Lepus, 

quaſi Levi-pes , ſignifying Swiftnels of Feet ( alius ) 
Light-foot. 

There arc four ſorts of Hares ; ſome live in the 
Mountains, {ome in the Fields, ſome in the Marſhes, 
ſome every where, without any certain place of abode. 
They of the Mountains, are moſt (witt 3 they of the 
Fields, leſs nimblez they of the Marſhes, moſt flow; 
and the wandering Hares are moſt dangerous to fol- 
lows for they are ſo cunning in the ways and muſes 
of the Fields, running up the Hills and Rocks, becauſe 
by cuſfome they know the nearer way , with other 
tricks, to the confuſion of the Dogs, and dil-encou- 
xagement of the Hunters. 
| In the next place, a deſcription of the parts of an 
Hare will not be unneceflary , fince it is admirable to 
behold how cyery Limb and Member of this Beaſt is 

- ++e<4r4 ra Sram : ”" "am 


' cauſe going by jumps. Their Eye-lids coming from the 
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compoſed for celerity, In the firſt place, the Head is 


round , nimble, ſhort, yet of convenient longitude, 


prone to turn every way. The Ears long, and lofty, 
like an Aﬀes : for Nature hath ſo providcd, that every 
fearful and unarmed creature ſhould have long and 
large Ears, that by heazing it might prevent its Ene- 
mies, and fave it ſelf by flight. The Lips continually 
move flceping and waking z and from the Slit they 
have in the middle of their Noſe, cometh the term of 
Hare-lips which are ſo divided in men. 

The Neck of an Hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoft, 
and flexible : The Shoulder-bone ftraight and broad, 
for her more eafie turning; her Legs. before. ſoft, and 
ſtand broader behinde than before, and the hinder 
Legs longer than the former ; a Breaſt not narrow, 
but fitted to take more breath than any Beaſt of that 
bigneſs : a nimble Back, and fleſhy Belly , tender 
Loins, hollow Sides, fat Buttocks filled up, ttrong and 
nervous Loins. Their Eycs are brown, and they arc 
ſubtile, but not bold 3 ſeldom looking forward , be 


Brows are too ſhort to cover their Eyes, and therefore 
this Senſe 1s very weak in them: when they watch 
they (hut their Eyes, and when they ſl:ep they open 

them. 
They have certain little Bladders in their Belly fil: 
led with matter, out of which both the one and the 
other Sex fuck a certain humour, and anoint their 
Bodies all over therewith , and ſo are defended againli 
Rain. 
Though their ſight be dim, yet they have viſum inde- 
feſſum, an indefatigable ſenſe of Seeing 3 fo that the 
continuance in a mean degree, countervaileth in tiem 
the want of excellency. 
They feed abroad, becauſe they would conceal their 
forms z and never drink, but content themſclyes — 
| the 
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the Dew, and for that cauſe they often fall rotten. As 


jtis before, every Limb of a Hare is compoſed for ce 
terity, and theretore ſhe never travelleth, but jumpcth : 
her Ears lead her the way in her Chaſe, for with one 
of them ſhe hearknerh to the cry of the Dogs, and 
the other ſhe firetcheth forth like a Sail, to hatten her 
courſe always ſtretching her hinder beyond her former, 
and yet not hindering them atall;z and in Paths and 
High-ways ſhe runs more {peedily. 

The Hares of the Mountains do often exerciſe 
themſelves in the Valleys and Plains, and through pra- 
Rice grow acquainted with the neareſt ways to their 
Forms or places of conliant abode. So that when at 
any time they are hunted in the Fields, fuch is their 
ſubtile dodging, that they will dally with the Huntt- 
men till they teem to be almoſt caken, and then on a 
ſudden take the nearclt way to the Mountains, and 
ſo take Sancuary in the inacccfſible pjaces, whither 
Dogs nor Horſe dare aſccnd. 

Hares which frequent. Buſhes and Brakes, are not 
able to endure Iabour, and not very (wilt, by reaſon of 
the pain in their Feet, growing tat through dlencts 
and diſcontinuance of running. The Campeſtrial or 
Ficld- Hare, being leaner of Body, and oftner chaſed, 


1s taken with more dithculty, by reaſon of her fingular 


agility 3 ſhe therefore when (he beginneth her courſe, 
leapeth up from the ground as it ſhe flew, afterwards 
paſſeth through Brambles, and over thick Buſhes and 
Hedges with all expedition 3 and if at any time ſhe 
come into deep Graſs or Corn, the eaſily delivereth her 
ſelf, and flideth through it , always holding up one 
Ear, and bending it at her pleaſure to be the Modera- 
tor of her Chaſe. Neither is ſhe ſo unprovident and 
prodigal of her ſirength, as to ſpend it all in one 
Courle , but obſerveth the force of her Proſfccutor, 
who if he be ſlow and ſluggiſh, the is not protuſe of 


hee 
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her —_ but onely walketh gently before the. Dogs 
and yet ſafely from their Clutches, reſerving her grez. 
teſt ſtrength to her greateſt neceſſity ; for ſhe knoweth 
the can out-run the Dogs at her pleaſure, and therefore 
will not trouble her {clf more than ſhe is urged. By 
if there be a Dog following ker more ſwiftly than 
the reſidue, then ſhe ſetteth forward with all ty 
force the canz and when ſhe hath left both Hun. 
ters and Dogs a great way behinde her, ſhe getteh 
to ſome little Hill or rifing of the Earth, where ſhe 
raiſeth her ſelf upon her hinder-Legs, that thereby ſhy 
may obſerye how far or near her Purſuers are diſtant 
from her. 

The younger Hares, by reaſon of their weak Mem 
bers , tread heavier on the Earth than the elder; 
and therefore leave the greater Scent behinde them, 
At a year old they run very {wift , and their Scent 
is ſironger in the Woods than in the plain Fields; 
and if they lie down upon the Earth ( as they loye 
to do) in Red Fallow-grounds, they are eafily de- 
{cried. 

Their foot-ſteps in the Winter-time are more appr 
rent than in the Summer, becauſe, as the Nights arc 
longer, ſo they travel farther : neither do they ſcent in 
the Winter-mornings ſo ſoon as it is day, until the 
Froſt be ſomewhat thawed 3 but cſpecially their foot- 
ſteps are uncertain at the Full of the Moon, for then 
they leap and play together, ſcattering and putting out 
their ſcent or ſavour; and in the Spring-time allo, 
when they do ingender, they confound one anothas 
footlieps by multitudes. 
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Hare-Hynting. 


'T is the judgement of all , that a Hare doth natu- 
rally know the change of Weather from twenty 
four hours to twenty four hours. When ſhe goeth to 
her Form , ſhe will ſuffer the Dew to touch her as 
little as ſhe can, but followeth the High-ways 2d bea- 
ten Paths, 

They go to Buck commonly in Faxwary, February, 
and March , and ſometimes all the warm Months 
ſometimes ſeeking the Buck ſeven or eight miles diſtant 
from the place where they uſually fit, following the 
High-ways, Oc. 

If when a Hare riſcth out of her Form, the couches 
her Ears and Scut, and runs not very faſt at firſt, 
it is an infallible Ggne that ſhe is old and crafty. 

You may know a Buck-bare as you hunt him to his 
Form by his beating the hard High-ways. He feedeth 
farther out into the Plains, and maketh his Doublings 
and Crofhings much wider, and of greater compaſs 
than the Female doth : for ſhe will keep cloſe by ſome 
Covert-fide, turning and winding in the Buſhes like a 
Coney 3 and if ſhe goto Relief in the Corn-fields, ſhe 
ſldom crofſeth over the Furrows , but followeth 
them along , Rtaying upon the thickeſt tuſts of Carn 
to feed. 

Likewiſe you may know a Buck at the riſling out 
of his Form by his Hinder-parts, which are more 


whitely 3 or if you obſerve his Shoulders before he riſe, 


which will be xedder than the Does, having ſome 
looſe long Hairs growing on them. Again, his Head 


is ſhorter, and better crufled 3 his Fairs about bis Lips 
longer z 
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longcr 3 and his Ears ſhorter and more gray. The 


Hzirs upon the Femalc's Chine will be of a blackiſh; 


rays 
S Beſides , when Hounds hunt a Female-Hare, ſhe 


will uſe more Crofling and Doubling, ſeldom makin 

out end-ways before the Hounds ; whereas the Male 
as contrary 3 for having once made a Turn or twoa- 
boat his Form, then farewel Hounds 3 for he will fre- 
quently lead them five or fix miles before ever he will 
rurn his head. 

When you ſee that your Hounds have found where 
an Hire hath paſs'd to Relief upon the High-way- 
fide, and hath much doubled and crofled upon dry 
places, and never much broken out nor relieved in the 
Corn, it is a figne ſhe 1s but lately come thitherz and 
then commonly ſhe will ſtay upon fome high place to 
Jook about her, and to chuſe out a place to form in, 
which ſhe wiil be loth to part with. 


Of the Craft and Suotlety of an Hare. 


As of all Chaſes the Hare makes the greateſt paſtime 


and pleaſure (o it 1s a great delight and (atisfaGtion 
to ſee 'the craft of this little poor, Beaft in her own 
(c]{-preſervation. 


" And that you may underſtand whit theſe Subtleties | 


are,you muſt firfttake notice what Weather it is. If 
itbe rainy, then the 'Hare' will hold the 'High-ways 
moore than at any other'cime : and if ſhe come to the 


tide of any young Grove or Spring, the will (carcely 


enter, but (quat down by the fide thereof until the 


Hounds have over-ſhot herz and then ſhe will return'' 


the ſcl{-ſame way the came to the place from whence 


ſhe was ſtarted, and will not by the way go into any 
Covert, for far of the wet and Dew that hang upon 


ay Boughs,' 2 
ty 
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fa this caſe, let the Huntſ-man fiay a hundred paces 
before he comes to the Wood+ſide, by which means he 
ſhall perceive whether ſhe return as aforeſaid 3 which 
it ſhe do, It him hallow in his Hounds, and call them 
back, and that preſently , that the Hounds may not 


think it the Counter ſhe came firſt, 


The next thing to be obſerved, is the place where 
the Hare {itteth, and upon what wind ſhe makes her 


| form: tor if (be form cither upon the North or Souths 


wind, ſhe will not willingly. run into the Wind, but. 
run upon a fide or Cown the Wind, But if the form 


in the Water, it is a figne ſhe is foul and meaſſed. If 


you hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial regard all the day 
tothe Brook-lides, for there and near Plaſhes ſhe will 
make all her Croffings, Doublings, &e. | 

L have feen a Hare (o crafty.that as ſoon as ſhe heard 
the found of a Horn, ſhe would inſtantly fart out of 
her Form, though it wes a quarter of a mile diſtant, 
and go (wim in ſome Pool], and there reſi her felt upon 
ſome Ruſh-bed in the midſt thereof, from whence ſhe 
would not ſtir till ſhe heard the Horn again 3 and then 
I have ſeen her ftart out again ſwimming to Land, 
and the hath ftood-up before the Hounds four hours 
before we could kill her, ſwimming, and uſing all her 
Subtletics and Croſhings in the Water. 

Such is the natural craft and ſubtlety of a Here, 
that ſometimes, after ſhe hath been hunted three 
hours, ſhe will ſtart a freſb Hare, and ſquat in the ſame 
Form, Others, having been hunted a conliderable 
time, will creep under the Door of a Sheep-coat, and 
there hide i hemfclves among the Sheep x or when they 
arc hard hunted,will run in among a flock of ſheep, and 
cannot be gotten out from among them by any mcans, 
till the Hounds are coupled up, and the Sheep driven 
to their Pens. Some (and that is ſomething tirange) 
Will take the ground like a Corey , and that is called 


. going 
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going, to the Vaxtt. Some Hares will go up one PA | 


of the Hedge, and come down the other, the thickne( 
of the Hedge being the onely diſtance between thy 
courſes: | | cn 

I have ſeen a Hare, that being ſorely hunted, pot 
upon a Quick-ſer-hedge, and ran a good way upon the 
top thereof, and then leapt off upon the ground. And 
they will frequently betake themlelves to Furz-buſhes, 
and will leap from one to the other ; whereby the 
Hounds are frequently in default. Nay, which is more, 
T have heard of a Hare, that being hunted two hours 
or more; at length, to ſave her felf, got upon an old 
Wall fix foot high from the ground, and hid her (elf 
in the hole that was made for a Scaffold ; and that (+. 
veral have ſwam over Trent and Severn. —Y 

A Hare liveth not above ſeven years at moſt, eſpe« 
cially the Buck 3 and if he and the Doe ſhall keep one 
quarter together, they will never ſuffer any ftrange 
Hare to fit by them ; and therefore it is proverbially 
ſaid, The more you hunt, the more Hares you ſhall bave j 
becauſe when you have killed one Hare, another will 
come and pofſe(s his Form. | 

An Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieveth 
wpon green Corn, than at any other time in the year: 
and yet there are ſome Hares which naturally givea 
greater Scent than others 3 as the great Wood-harez, 
and ſuch as are foul and meaſled, and keep near to the 
Waters : But the little red Hare, which is not muck 
bigger than a Coney, is neither of ſo ſtrong a Scent, 
nor ſo eagerly hunted. Such as feed upon the (malt 
Branches of wilde Time, or ſuch-like Herbs, are com» 
monly very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the 
Hounds. In like manner you have ſome Hares mote” 
ſubtile and cunning than others: Young Hares whictt 
have not been hunted are fooliſh , and arc __ of 
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Fince nor capacity to uſe ſuch ſubtleties and crafts, bu 


hold on end-ways before the Hounds moſt commonly, 
:nd do ſquat and ſtart again oftentimes, which doth 
much encourage the Hounds, and enters them better 
than if the Hare flies end-ways, as ſometimes they will 
five or ſix mile an end. | 

The Females are more crafty and politick than the 
Bucks 3 for they double and turn ſhorter than they, 
which is diſpleafant to the Hounds 3 for it is troublc- 
ſome for them to turn often, delighting more in an 


endway-chaſe, running with all their force : for ſuch 


Hares as double and croſs fo often, it is requiſite at 
default to calt the greater compaſs about, when you 
beat to make it out , for ſo you will finde all her tub- 
tleties, and yet need to ſtick upon none of them , bur 
bnely where ſhe went on forwards : By this means you 
will abate her force, and compel her to leave doubling 
and croſſing. 


How to enter Hounds to the Hare: 

Let the Huntſman be ſure in the. firſt place to make 
his Hounds very well acquainted with him and his 
Voice, and let them underſtand the Horn and to this 
end let him never blow his Horn or hallow but when 
there is good cauſe for ſo doing, and let him be ſure 
that his Hounds want no encouragement. 5 

Here by the way obſerve two remarkable things. 
The firlt is, if you intend to enter a young Kennel of 
Hounds, you muſt take notice of the Country where 
you will make your firſt Quarry, and whereof you 
make it. For according to the places whercin they are 
lrft entred, and the nature of the Quarry given them, 
they will prove accordingly for the futures Thus if 
they are tirſt entred in the Plains and Champain-coun 
tiles; they will ever after moze delight to hunt there 

H than 


96 
than in any other place; and ſo it is the ſame with the 
Coverts. 

But, ſay ſome of our Huntſmen, all ſtrange Couns 
_ tries that differ from that to which Hounds are accu» 
ſtomed, cauſcs them at firſt to be at {eek : But good 
Hounds will ſoon be maſter of any Country and 
therctore he that would have the beſt Hounds, muſt 


uſe them & all kindes of Hunting : And it is caſte to F 
bring Hounds to enjoy a Scent from a bleak Down to | 


a freſh Paſture. And therefore many of us love to 
enter in the worlt Countries. 


Do not acculiom your Hounds to hunt in the Mor- | 


ning, becauſe of the Dew and moiſture of the Earth; 
and beſides, you will ftinde by experience, that if after- 
wards you hunt them in the heat of the day, they will 
ſoon give over the chace 3 neither will they call on 
willingly or cheartully, but feck out the Shades to ſleep 
in. Yet many of us agree, that to hunt both early 
and late in the Morning by Trayling , advantageth 
the Hounds to uſe their Nofes 3 and by keeping them 
ſometimes in the heat of the day, or till night, moves 
them to lioutnels. 

The beti ſeaſon to enter your young Hounds is in 
September and October; for then the Weather 15 tem- 
pcrate, n-ither too hot nor too cold 3 and then 1s the 
time to finde young Hares which have never been hune 


ted, which are fooliſh, and ignorant of the politick || 


Croſſings , Doublings , &c. of their Sires, running 
common!y end-ways, trcquently ſquatting, and as of 
ten ſtarting, by which encouragement the Hounds are 
the better cntercd. 

A Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hounds, when ſhe feedeth and relic 


veth on green Corn, than at any other time of the || 


year. 
Morcover,ſome Harss have naturally a greater Scent 
than 
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than others, as the great Wood- Hares, and ſuch as are 
foul and meaſled, haviog their greatctft reſort near the 
Water and Plaſhes. 

The little ſmall red Hare, not much bigger than a 
Coney, is very feeble, and not much covercd by the 
Hounds, having a bad ſcent : but ſuch as feed on the 


| (mall Branches of wide Time are commonly very 
| (wift,and will fiand up a long time betore the Hounds. 


The Does are much crafticr than the Bucks, doub- 
ling and turning oftner and ſhorter, which is very 
vexatious and troubleſome to the Hounds, Now for 
ſuch Hares as double and crols {o often, it is requiſite 
ata default to caſt the greater compats about when you 
draw to make it out ſoſhall you finde all their (ibs 
tleties> though it 15 needleſs to flick upon any, but 
where they went onwards : by ſo doing you will @- 
bate the force ot a Hare, and force her trom Croſſing 
and Doubling, 

Some Hares hold the high beaten ways onely, where 
the Hounds can have no Scent ; wherefore when the 
Huntſman findes his Hounds at a default in the High» 
way, let him hunt on until he tinde where the Hare 
hath broken from the High-way, or hath found tome 
Dale or freſh place where the Hounds may recover 
Scent, looking narrowly on the Ground as he gocth, 
if he can finde the Footing or Pricking of the Hare. 

There are other places wherein a Hound can tinde 
noScent 3 and that is in fatand rotten ground, and it 
licketh to the Foot of the Hare, which is called Car= 
ying, and ſo conlequently ſhe leaves no Scent behinde 
her, So likewiſe there are certain Moneths whercin 
; Hound can tinde no Scent, and that 1s in the Springs 
ime, by reaſon of the tragrant ſmell of Flowers, aud 
te like. 

Shun,as much as you can,hunting in hard froſty Wezs 
lter, for fo you will ſfurbate or founder yo.r Hounds, 
H a and 
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and make them loſe their Claws : beſides, at that time 
a Hare runneth better than at anv other time,the Soals 
of her Feet being hairy. 

To conclude, the beſt way of entring your young 
Hounds, is by the help of old Staunch-Hounds z {6 
will they the better learn to caſt for it at a Doubling or Þ 0 
Default. fo 


What time of the year is beſt for Hare- 
hunting : How to finde her, ſtart her, ta 
and chaſe her. as 


The beſt time to begin Hare-hunting, 18 about the Þ yy; 
middle of September , ending towards the latter end 
of February, lcfi you deſtroy the early brood of Lewe-f 
rets. Moreover, upon the approach of Winter the 
moilineſs and coolnefs of the'Earth increaſeth, which 
15 agreable to the nature of the Hounds, and very a& ſp, 
ccptable, they ever hating extream Heats and hot wee Þ 
ther. 

Your Hounds being two years old and upwards; 
you may eXcrcilſe them thrice a Week, and they will 
be the better for lo often hunting, provided you feed Þ;.. 
well; and keep out your Hounds the greatet part of 
the day, both to try thcir (toutaels, and to make 
thera ſtout. | 

If there be any Hound which hath found the Trail, 
of a Hare where ſhe hath relieved that-night , let the; 
Huntſman then forbear being over-haſty , but Jet the 
Hounds make it of themſelves : and when he (hall 
perceive that they begin to draw in together, and to 
call on frethly, then let him encourage them, eſpecially Þ, 
that Hound which hunteth belt, trequeatly calling him; 
by his name. 

Here note, taat a Hare leaveth better ſcent wy 
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ſhe goeth to Relief, than when ſhe goeth towards her 
Form : for when ſhe relieveth in the Field, (he couch- 
eth ber Body low upon the ground , paſlling often 
over one piece of ground, to finde where lieth the beſt 
food 3 and thus leaveth the better Scent, crotying alſo 
ſometimes. 

Beſides, when ſhe goes to her Form, ſhe commonly 
takes the High-ways, doubling, croſfing , and Jeaping 
as lightly as the can in which places the Hounds can 
have no Scent, ( as 15 {aid b:fore ) by reaſon of the 
Duſt, &c And yet they will ſquat by the lides of 
High-ways 3 and therefore let the Huntfman beat very 
well the tides of thoſe High: ways. 

Now having found where a Hare hath relieved in 


| ome Paſture or Corn-field, then muſt you contider the 


ſeaſon of the year, and what Weather it is: for if it 
be in the Spring-time, or Summer, a Hare will not 
then fic in the Buſhes, becauſe they are trequently of= 
fended with Piſmircs, Snakes and Adders, bur will fit 


'Fin Corn- fields and open places. 


In Winter they love to fit near Towns and Villages 
in Tufts of Thorns and Brambles, eſpecially when the 
Wind is Northerly or Southerly. 

According to the (caſon and nature of the place 
where the Hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with 
your Hounds and ſtart her 3 which is much better 
u than Trailing of her from her Relict ro her 

ome 

When the Hare is ſtarted and on foot, then ſtep in 
where you ſaw her pals, and hallow in your Hounds 
yatill they haye all undertaken it and go on with ic 
n full cry: 'then recheat to them with your Horn, 
following fair and (oftly at firſt, making ncither coo 
much hatte nor noiſe with Horn or Voice : tor at the 
frlt Hounds are apt to over-ſhoot the chace through 
to9 much heat, But having ran the ſpace of an hour, 
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and that you ſee the Hounds are well in with it, ſtick, 
ing well upon it, then you may come in nearer with 
the Hounds, becauſe by that time their heat will be 
cooled, and they will hunt more ſoberly. But above 
all chings mark the firſt Doubling , which muſt be 
your dire&ion for the whole day tor all the Doub. 
lIings that ſhe atterwards ſhall make will be like the 
former : and according to the policies that you ſhall 
{ce her uſe, and the place where you hunt, you muſi 
make your Compaſſes great or little, long or ſhort, to 
help the defaults, always ſeeking the moiſieft and moi 
commodious places for the Hounds to ſcent in. 

To conclude, thoſe who delight in the commends- 
ble Exerciſe of hunting the Hare, muſt riſe early, lelt 
they be deprived of the Scent of her foot-ſteps, by 
which means the Dogs will be incapacitated to follow 
their Game for the nature of the Scent is ſuch, that 
It will not remain long; but ſuddainly, in a manner 
every hour, vaniſheth away. 


Of Parks and Warrens. 


Aving thus diſcourſed of the Nature and Pro- 

pertics of the Hare, together with the manner 
of hunting them3 in the next place I hold it not im- 
proper in ſhort to ſpeak ſomething of Parks and en- 
cloled Warrens, wherem Hares, Coneys, Deer, &c. may 
always be ready as it were out of a Store-houle or Se- 
minary. to ſ{crve the uſe and pleaſure of theix Mar 
{ters. 
The firſt Roman that ever encloſed wilde Beaſts, 
was Fulvins Herpinus 3 and Varro had the firft Warren 
Bi Hayes, The largelt Hare-Parks that cver ha 
OI, 
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of. and the belt furniſhed with thoſe fearful. yet ſubs 
tile, Creatures, are in Jreland 3 the one belongs to the 
Lird-Lieutenant of that Kingdom, near Dublin 3 and 
the other in the North, and belongs to the Lord of 
Mazarecn» It wilt be a tedious task for me to give 
you an account of the vatiety of Parks and Warrens 
within the three Kingdoms 3 I ſhall therefore onely 
tell you in what manner they are erecd, and that 
very brictly. 

The Walls or Pales muſt be high, or cloſe joynted, 
ſo as neither Badger nor Cat can crcep through, nor 
Wolf, nor Fox can leap over 3 whercin ought allo 10 be 
Buthcs and broad tre:s oO cover the Beatis againſt heat 
and cold, avd other lecict places to faitsfie their na- 
tures, and to defend the lefler Beatts, as Harer, Cos 
neys, Cc. from Hawks , Kites , and other ravening 
Fowls: mm which three or tour couple of Hares will 
quickly multiply into a great Warren. 

It is very good to fow Gourds, Milſceline, Corn, 
Barlzy, Peaſe, and fuch-like, wherein Hares delight, 
and will thereby quickly grow fat. 

Warrcners have a very crafty device to fatten Hares, 
which by experience is found efftectual,, and that is by 
putting Wax into their Ears, and (o make them deaf 
then turn them into the place where they ſhould feed, 
where being freed from the fear of Sounds ( for want 
of hearing ) they grow fat before other of their 
kinde, 

Here note, that when you have pitched your Hays 


for Coneys, found a_Trumpet in ſome of the Burroughs, 


and ſcarce a Coney in the whole Warren but will tiart 
abroad, 4 

L ſhall end this Chapter with Martial's praiſe of a 
Hare and a Thruſh, 


H 4 Ines 
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Tater Aves Turdus fi quis in Judice certet, 
_ Inter Qaadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 


Amongſt all Birds none with the Thruſh compage, 
And no Beaſt hath more glory than the Hare, ' 
- 7 wht 
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of Coney-catching. 


Efore we fpeak of the Hunting of the Coney, it 
will not be amiſs to take notice of her nature and 
properties, which are theſe ; ſhe carrieth her young 
1a her Bclly thirty days as ſoon as ſhe hath kindned ſhe 
goes to Buck. They begin to breed in England at a year 
old, (but ſooner in other places }and ſo continue, bearing 
at leati ſeven times in a year if they Litter in March 3 
this is the reaſon that a {mall ſtock will (erye to increaſe 
a large Warren. The Does cannot ſuckle their young 
till they have been with the Buck, which muſt be done 
preſently, or ſhe will not be inclined 14 days after. 

Waeu the Buck goes to Doc, he will beat very 
firong'y with his Fore-foot upon the ground, and by 
that means he heateth himſclf. When he hath buckt; 
he is accuſtomed to fall backwards, and lie as if he 
w:Ic in a Trance or half dead, at which time he 1s ea- 
fily taken, 

The Latines call a Coney, Cuiculus,becauſe it maketh 
Holes in the Earth and Cuniculus was a Latine word 
for a Hole or Cave in the Earth, before it was taken for 
a Coney. 

* The Bugks will Kill the young if they can come at 

them, like to your Bore-catsz and thexefore the Doe 

prevents that miſchicf, by covering hex Stop or o 
x he ts n 1, wiys 
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vith Earth or Gravel, that ſo they may not eaſily be 
diſcovered. 

Thoſe who keep Coneys tame for profit, may give 
them to cat Vine-leaves, Fruits, Herbs, Graſs, Bran, 
Oat-meal , Mallows, Milk-thiltles , Apple-parings, 
Cabbage, Lettiſe, or Carret-tops. In Winter they will 
eat Hay, Oats, and Chatt, being given to them thrice 
aday : bat when they eat green things, they muſt not 
driok at all, becauſe of the Drophe which will follow 
At all other times a little drink muſt ſerve their turn, 
and that muſt be always freſh. Here note 3, give them 
not too much green juicy meat, unleſs you intermix 
therewith what is dry , as Oats, Chaff, &c. otherwiſe 
they will be Cathed, or tun-bellied. 

Now the way of taking them is either by ſmall 
Cars or Spaniels bred up for that ſport; and their 
places for hunting are among Buſhes and Hedges or 
«ſe by courfing them with ſmall Grey-hounds, In 
their default they are commonly driven into their 
Burrows 3 and therefore it will be very requiſite to (et 
Purſe-nets on the Holes, then put in a Ferret cloſe 
muzzled, and ſhe will make the Coxeys bolt out again 
into the Purſe-nets, and fo you may take them. Some: 
lay the Drone of a Bag-pipe, put into a Coxey-burrow, 
and blown on a (udden, will make Coxcys bolt. 

For want of a Ferret, you may take the powder of 
Orpine and fome Brimſtone, and therewith make a 
mother in the Burrows, and (o they will bolt out. 
But this way is not to be approved of for by that 
means the Coneys will forfake thoſe Burrows, and fo: 
na little time a Warren will be deſtroyed, ſhould this: 
courſe be uſed frequently. 

But above Nets and Ferrets, Hays are to be prefer- 
red for the taking of Coneys 3 neither is the drawing 
Ferret to be deſpiſed when they are young. Likewiſc 
there is excellent ſport to be made with our Tumblers, 
Who will kill Coneys abundantly, Let 
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Let this ſuffice, fince any tarther diſcourſe hereof 
3s neither proper , nor pertinent to my preſent pur- 


polc. 


Of the Ferret. 


He Ferret 1s a little creature that is not bred in 

Spain, Italy, France, nor Germauy 3 but in Eng- 

land they breed naturally, and are tamed tor the bene- 
fat of ſuch who keep Warrens, and others. 

It isa bold and audacious Braſt , Enemy to all o- 
thers but his own kinde, drinking and (ſucking in the 
Blood of the beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the flcth, 

When the Warrener hath an occation to ule his 
Ferret, he firſt makes a noiſe in the Warren to trighten 
what Coneys are abroad into their Burrows, and then 
ke pitcheth his Nets 3 after that, he puts his Ferret 1n- 
to the Earth, having a long Strick, with Bells about 
her Neck, whoſe Mouth muſt be muzzled, (o that he 
may not ſeize, but frighten the Coneys out of their 
Burrows , and afterwards driven by Dogs into the 
Nets or Hays ſo planted tor them. 

The Body 15 longer for the proportion than the 
quantity may aftord. Their colour is variable, ſome- 
times black and white on the Belly, but moſt common- 
ly of a ycllowiſh (andy colour, like Wooll died in 
Urine. The Head is little, hike a Mouſe's 3 and there- 
fore into whatſoever Hole ſhe can put it in, all her 
Body will catily follow after. The Eyes are ſmall, 
but ficry like red-hot Iron, and therefore ſhe ſeeth mol 
clearly in the dark. Her Voice is a whining cry with» | 
out changing it: She hath onely two Teeth in her 
nether Chap, ſtanding out, and not joyned and grow- 
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ing together. The Genital of the Male 1s of a bony 
ſubſtance, and therefore it always tiandeth fiiff, and 
is not leſſer at one time than another. The pleaſure 
of the ſenſe in Copulation is not in the Genital-part, 
but in the Muſcles, Tunicles, and Nerves wherein the. 
ſaid Genital runneth. When they are in Copulation 
the Female licth down, or bendeth her Knees, and con- 
tinually crieth like a Cat, either becauſe the Male claw- 
eth her with his Nails, or by reaſon of the roughneſs 
of his Genital. 

She uſually brings forth ſeven or eight at a time, 
carrying them forty days in her little Belly ; The 
young, ones newly littered are blinde thirty days to- 
gether 5 and within forty days after they can ſce, they 
may be ulcd as their Dam for protit and recreation, 

When tamed, they are nouriſhed with Milk or with 
Barley-bread,and they can faſt a very long time. When 
they go, they contract their long Back, and make it 
ſtand upright in the middle round like a Bowl : 
when they are touched, they {mell like a Martel 3 and 
they flecp very much. Thus much of the Ferret, 
which I thought good to place atter the Chapter of 
Coney-catching, becauſe this little Animal is ſuch a 
neccflary Infirument tor that purpoſe. 


Of Fox-hunting. 


H* Shape and Proportion is ſo well known, being 
a beaſt ſo common, that it will be needleſs to 
delcribe him. | 

His nature in many reſpects is like that of a Wolf; 
for they brivg as many Cubs at a Litter one as the 0» 
ther ; but thus they differ 3 the Fox Litters deep under 
the ground, {o doth not the Wolf; A 
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A Bitch-Fox is hardly to be taken when ſhe is brag« 
ged and with Cubz for then (he will lie near her Bur- 
row, into which ſhe runs upon the hearing of the leaſt 
noiſe® And indecd at any time it is ſomewhat diff- 
Cult 3 for the Fox ( and fo the Wolf) isa very ſabtile 
crafty creature. 

Fox-bunting is very pleaſant 3 for by reaſon of his 
ſirong hot Scent he maketh an excellent Cry : And as 
his Scent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies ſooneſt. Be- 
ſides, he never flies far before the Hounds, truſting not 
on his Legs, Strength, or Champion-ground, but tiron- 
geſt Coverts. When he can no longer ſtand up before 
the Hounds, he then taketh Earth, and then muſt he be 
diggcd out. 

It Grey-hounds courſe him on a Plain, his laſt re- 
{age 1s to piſs on his Tail, and flap it in their Faces as 
they, come near him z ſometimes ſquirting his chicker 
Excrement upon them, to make them give over the 
Courſe or purſuit. x 

When a Bitch-Fox goes a clicketing and (ecketh for 
a Dog, ſhe cryeth witha hollow Voice, not unlike the 
howling of a mad Dog 3 and in the ſame manner ſhe 
cries when ſhe mifſeth any of her Cubs ; but never 
makes any cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defends 
her (:1t to the laſt gaſp. 

A Fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, 
and feeds upon all ſorts of Carrionz but their Dain- 
ties, and the food which they moſt delight in, is Poul- 
try. They are very deſtrudive and injurious to Coney- 
Warrens, and will ſometimes kill Hares by deceit and 
ſabclecy, and not by (wift running, 

The Fox is taken with Hounds, Grey-hounds, Ter- 
riers, Nets, and Gins. 

Of Terriers there are two forts. The one is croo- 
ked-Jeg'd,and commonly ſhort-hair'd ; and theſe wm 
ane 
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take Earth well, and will lie very long at Fox or Bad- 
ger. The other ſort is ſhagged and ſtraight Legg'd ; 
and theſe will not onely hunt above- ground as other 
Hounds, but alſo enter the Earth with much more fu- 
xy than the former 3 but cannot ſtay in (o long, by 
xcaſon of their great eagerneſs; 

The time ot entrirg theſe Terriers, is when they 
axe neer a twelve-month od 3 for if you enter him not 
1 within this time, you will hardly after bring him 
to take the Earth, And to encourage the young Ter- 
rier the more, put inan old one before him, that can 
better endure the fury of the Fox or Badger: and be 
careful that neither of them be old when you engage 
your young Terrier with him. _ 

The entring and flc(hing them may be done ſeveral 
ways. In the fiſt place thus : When Foxes and Bad- 
gers have young Cubs, then take your 01d Terriers and 
enter thera in the ground z and when they begin to 
bay, you muſt then hold every one of your Terriers at 
a (ſundry Hole or Mouth of the Earth, that they may 
lien and hear the old ones Bay. Having taken the 
01d Fox or Badger, and that nothing remains within 
but the young Cubs, then couple up all your 01d Terri- 
ers, and put in the young in their ttead , enconra- 
ging them by crying, To him, #0 bins, to bim. And if 
they take any young Cub within the ground, Tet them 
alone to do what they pleaſe with him 3 and forget 
not to give the old Terriers their reward, which is the 
Blood and Livers, fryed with Cheeſe and ſome of their 
own Greaſe, ſhewing them the Heads and Skins to 
encourage them. Before you reward them, waſh them 
with Soap and warm Water, to clear their Skins from 


' Earth and Clay that is clodded to the Hair, otherwiſe 


they are apt to be mangie. You may alſo enter them 
in this manner : Take an old Fox, or Badger, und cut 
away. the nethes Jaw, but meddle not with the other, 
. Ieaving 
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leaving the upper to ſhew the fury of the Beaff, af- 
though it can do no harm therewith. Then dig an 
Earth in ſome convenient place in your own grounds, 
and be carcful to make it wide enough, to the intenc 
the Terriers may turn therein the better, and that there 
may be room enough tor two to enter together : then 
cover the Hole with Boards and Turf, putting the Fox 
or Badger firſt therein,and afterwards put in your Terri- 
ers both young and old, encouraging them with words 
that are the uſual terms of Art, When they have bay'd 
ſufficiently, then begin to dig with Spades and Mat- 
tocks, to encourage them againſt ſuch time as you are to 
dig over them ; then take out the Fox or Badger with 
the Clamps or Pinchers, killing it bctore them, or let 
a Grey-hound kill it in their fight, and make them 
reward thereof. Here note, that inſtead of cutting 
away the Jaw, it will be every whit as well to break 
out all his Teeth, to prevent him from biting the Ter- 
Tiers. 

' Now to ſay the truth, there is not much paſtime or 
pleaſure in hunting of a Fox under ground 3 for as 
ſoon as that ſubtle creature perceiveth the Terriers, if 
they bay hard, and lie near unto them, they will bolt 
out immediately, unleſs it be when the Bitch hath 
young, Cubs, then they will ſooner die than ſtir. 

They make their Earths as near as they can in 
ground that is hard to dig, asin Clay, Stony-ground, 
or amongſt the Roots of Trees 3 and their Earths have 
commonly but one Hole, and that is ſtraight a long 
way in before it come at their Couch. Sometimes 
craftily they poſic(s themſclves of a Badger's old Bur- 
row, Which hath variety of Chambers, Holes, and 
Angles. 

When a good Terrier doth once binde the Fox, he 
then yearns, and defends himſelf very notably, but not 
ſo fixenuouſly as the Badger , nor is his biting half ſo 
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dangerous» Here nore, 1f you take a Bitch-Fox when 
ſhe goeth a Clicketing, and cut out that Gut which 
containcth her Sperm , together with the Kidnleys 
which Gelders deprive Bitches of when they ſpay 
them, and cut them into ſmall gobbets, mingling there- 
with the Gum of Maſtick,and put them hot as they are 
intoa Pot,and cover the ſame cloſe, it will ſerve for an 
excellent Train tor a Fox,and will keep the whole year 
tound, Take the Skin of Bacon, and broil it well on 
a Gridiron, then dip it in the ingredients of the Pot 
aforelaid, and make a Train thereof, you will expe- 
rimentally tinde, that if there be any Fox neer to any 
place where the Train is drawn, he will follow it 
but let him who makes the Train rub the ſoals of his 
Feet with Cow-dung, leſt the Fox vent his footing : 
and thus you may Train a Fox to a Standing, and 
kill him in an Evening with Gun or Croſs-bow, It 
is I|kewiſe found by experience, that if a Terrier be 
rubbed with Brimftone, or with Oil of Cade, and then 
put him into an Earth where cither a Fox or Badger is, 
they will leave that Earth, and come not to it again a 
ood while after. 

I (hall conclude this diſcourſe with what I have ob- 
ſerved in Geſner's Hiſtory of Beaſts tending to the ſame 
purpoſe ; faith he, As he frequently cheats the Badger of 
bis Habitation by laying his Excrements at the mouth 
of bis Earth or Burrow 3 ſo, for as much as the- Wolf a 
an Enemy to the Fox, be layeth in the mouth of his Earth 
an Herb called 2 Sea-onion , which a Wolf naturally 
bates, and is ſo averſe thereunto, that he will never come 
xear the place where it either lies or grows. 


Of Fox-hunting above ground. 


To this purpoſe you muſt draw with your Hounds 
about Groves, Thickets, and Bulhes near Villages ; for 
e 
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a Fox will lurk in ſuch places, to prey on youtig Pipl 


and Pullen. 

But it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his Earths, i 
you can finde them, the night before you intend to 
hunt 3 and the beli time will be about midnight, fo 
then the Fox goeth out to ſeek his Prey. You may 
ftop his Holes by laying two white ſticks acroſs befor: 
them, which will make him imagine it is ſome Gin 
or Trap Jaid for him: or ctle you may ſtop them up 
cloſe with Black-thorns and Earth together. 

The belt huntinga Fox above-ground, is in Fanuary; 
Febrzeary, and March, tor then you (hall beſt (ee your 
Hounds hunting, and beſt finde his Earthring 3 belides; 
at thoſe times che Fox's Skin ts beſt in feaſon. 

Again, the Hounds beſt hunt the Fox in the coldeſt 
Weather, becaule he leaveth a very firong (cent betund 
him z yet in cold Weather it chills faftc. 
 Atfirſtonely caſt off your ſure Finders, and as the 
Drag mends, {o adde more as you dare truſt them. 

Shun caſting oft too many Hounds at once, becauſe 
Woods and Coverts are full of fundry Chalcs, and (6 
you may engage them in too many at one time. 

Let fach as you cali off at firtt be old launch» 
Hounds, which are (urez and if you hear fuch 4 
Hound call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome other 
to him; and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off 
the reſt : and thus you ſhall compleat your aitime. 

The words of comfort are the ſame which are uſed 
in the other chaſes, attended with the (ame Hallowings 
and other ceremonies. , | 

Let the Hounds kill the Fox themfelves, and worry 
and hare him as much as they pleaſe ; many Hounds 
will cat him with eagerneſs, 

When he is dead, hang him at the end of a ſtrong 
Pike-ftaft, and hallow in all your Hounds to bay him ; 
but reward them not with any thing belonging- to the 
Foxz tor it is not good, neither will they cat its of 
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Of Badger-unting. 


Badger is called by feveral names, viz. a Gray, 
Brock, Boreſon or Bauſon, and in France Tauſſon: 


| The Male is called a Badger or Boar-pig 3 and the Fe- 


male is cailed a Sow. 

Theſe Beaſts are plentiful in Naples, Sicily, Lucane, 
and in the Alpine and Helvetian Coalts 3 fo are they al- 
ſo here in England. 

There are two kindes of this beaſt, ( ſaith Geſaer ) 
one reſembling a Dog in his feet, and the other a 
Hog in his cloven Hoot; they differ too in their Snout 
and colour 3 for the one reſembles the Snout of a Dog, 
the other of a Swine: the one hath a greyer Coat, 
or whiter Coat than the other, and goeth farther out 
in ſeeking of its Prey. They diftcr allo in their meaf, 
the one cating Fleſh and Carrion like a Dog, the o= 
ther Roots and Fruits like a Hog : both theſe kindes 
have been found in Normandy, France, and Sicily. 

Mr. Twrbervil makes mention of two ſorts of Bad- 
gers likewiſe, but in a different manner. For the oe 
(faith he ) cafteth his Fiaunts long like a Fox, and have 
their reſidence in Rocks, making their Burrows very deep» 
The other ſort makg their Brerrows in light ground, and 
have more variety of Cells and Chambers than the for- 
mer. The one of theſe is called the Badger-Pig, and 
the other the Badger-whelpz or call ohe Canint, and 
the other Swiniſh. The tirſt hath his Noſe, Throaf, 
and Eats yellowiſh like a Martery's Throat and are 
much blacker, and higher Leg'd thati the Badger- 
Whelp. Both ſorts live upon all Fleſh, huriting greedi= 


ly aftet Cafrion: They atc veiy aiſehierou and hurtfal 
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to Warrens, eſpecially when they are big with young, 

Badgers when they Earth, atter by digging they 
have centred a good depth, for the clearing of the 
Earth out, one uf them falleth on the Back, and the 
other laycth Earth on the Belly, and fo taking his hin- 
der feet in his Mouth, draweth the Belly-laden-Bad- 
ger out of the Hole or Cave 3 and having disburdencd 
her ſelf, re-enters, and doth the like till al! be finiſhed, 

Theſe Badgers are very ileepy, cfpecially in the day- 
time, and ſcldom fiir abroad but in the night 5 for 
which cauſe they are called Lacifuge, avoiders of the 
Light, | 

It is very pleaſant to behold them when they ga- 
ther materials for their Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Mods, 
and ſuch-like 3 for with their Feet and their Head they 
will wrap as much together as a man can well cany 
under his Arm, and will make ſhift to get 1t into theu 
Cells and Couches. 

He hath very ſharp Teeth, and therefore is accoun- 
ted a deep biting Beaſt ; his Back is broad, and his 
Legs are longer on the right lide than the left, and 
therefore he runneth beti when he gets on the fide of 
an Hill , or a Cart-road-way. His Fore-legs have 
very ſharp Nails, bare, and apt to dig withal, being 
five both before and bchinde, but the hinder very much 
ſhorter, and covered with Hair. His favours tirong, 
and much troubled with Lice about the Secrets. Both 
Male and Female have under their Hole another Hole 
outwardly , but not inwardly in the Male. If ſhe be 
hunted abroad with Hounds, ſhe biteth them moſt gric- 
vouſly where-cver ſhe lays hold on them. For the pre- 
vention thereof , the caxctul Huntſmen put great broad 
Collars made of Grays Skins about their Dogs Necks. 
Her manner 1s to fight on hex Back, uting thereby both 
her Teeth and her Nails 3 and by blowing up her Skin 
after a (firange and wordcrtul manner, ſhe d ctendeth 
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her ſelf againſt any blow and Teeth of Dogs; onely 


a {mall ixoke on her Noſe will diſpatch her preſently 3 


you may thraſh your heart weary on her Back, which 
the values as a matter of nothing, 

In Italy they cat the fleſh of Badgers, and ſo they 
do in Germany, boiling it with Pears : ſome have ea- 
ten it here in England, but like it not, deing of a 
ſweet rankiſh taſte. 

The Fleſh is beſt in September if it be fatz and of the 
two kinds, the Swiniſh Badger 1s better fleth chan the 
other. 

They love Hogs-fleſh above any other 3 for take but 
a peice of Pork and train it over a Badyey's Burrow, if 
he be within, you ſhall quickly fee him appear without. 

Their nature is very coldz and therefore when it 
(noweth they will not come out of their Holes for 
three or four days together. 

They live long, and by mere age will grow blinde ; 
then will they not ſtix out of their Holes, but are fed 
by thole who have their tight. 

This ſubtlety they : have, that when they perceive 
the Terricrs begin to yearn them, they will tiop the 
Hole between the Terriers and them: if the Terriers 
continue baying, they will remove their Baggage with 
them, and go into another Appartment or Chamber 
of the Burrow, ( for know that forme of their Houſes 
have halt a dozen Rooms at leaſt ;) and fo will re- 
move from one to the other, ti]l they can go no fur- 
ther, barricadoing the way as they go. 

The hunting of a Badgey mult be atter this manner : 
You muſt firtt ſeck the Earths and Burtows where he 
lieth, and in a clear Moon-ſhine night go and (top 211 
the Holes but one or two, and thercin plzce ſome $»cks 
faſtned with ſome drawing Strings, which may (ituc 
him in as ſoon as he {traineth the Bag, 

Thi Sacks br Pags being thus 1:t, cat off your 
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Hounds, and bcat all the Groves, Hedges, and Tufts 
within a mile or two about. What Badgers are a- 
broad, being alarm'd by the Dogs, will ftraight repair 
to their Earths or Burrows, and fo be taken. 

Let him that ftardeth to watch the Sacks, ſtand 
cloſe, and upon a clear Wind , torelfe the Badger will 
foon finde him, and fly ſome other way tor ſafety, 
But it the Hounds <ithur -encounter him, or undertake Þ 
the chale betore he can get into his Earth, he will then Þþ - 
ſtand at bay like a Boar, and make mott incomparable F 


{port. 


What Tnſiruments are to be uſed in digging, 
and how to dig for Badger or Fox. 


_ fm? 


In the tirſt place, you muſt have ſuch as are ab'e to 

' #dig: next, ycu muſt have ſo many Terriers garniſh. d 

with Bclls hung in Collars, to-make the Fox or Badyer 

bolt the ſooner belides, the Collars will be fome ſmall 
defence unto the Terriers. 

The Inſtruments to dig withal are theſe ; a (harp- 
pointed Spade, which tcrveth to begin the Trench 
where the ground is hardeti, and broader Tools will ' 
not {o well enter 3 the round holiowed Spade, which 
1s uſeful to dig amongit Roots , having very ſharp 
edges 3 the flat broad Spad?, to dig withal when the 
Trench is becter opened, and the ground fofter z Mat- 
tocks and Pick-axcs, to dig in hard ground: wherea 
Spade will do but little f{ervicez the Coal-rake, to 
cleanſe the Hole, and to keep it from ftopping up3 
the Clamps, whereby you may take a Fox or Badger. 
out alive to make ſport therewith atterwards, And it 
would not be ami(s to have a Fail of Water, to refreſh 
your Terriers aftcr they are come out of the Earth to 
fake breaih, * | | 

Jo this order you may b.fiege a Fox or be n 

cher 
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their trongeſt Holes or Caſtles, and may break their 
Caſmats, Platforms, Parapcts, and work to them with 
Mines aud Counter-mincs, until you have obtained 
your fatisf4ction. But there js a ſhorter method than 
this, which by reafon of 1ts commonncts I ſhall for- 


| bear to mentions 


Of the Otter. 


F is ſuppoſed by forme that the Otter is of the kinde 


of Beavers, being it 15an amphibious creature liv- 
ing both in the Watcr and on the Land ;, belides, the 
outward form of the parts beareth a ſimilitude of that 
beaſt, Some ſay, were his Tail off, he were in all 
parts ike a Beaver, diftcring in nothing but habita+ 
tion; For the Beaver frequenteth both the Salt= 
water and the Freſh 3 but the Otter never goeth to the 
Salt. 

Though the Otter live in the Water, yet it doth not 
breath like Fiſhes through the benetit of the Water, 3t 
doth breath like other four-footed beaſts, yet it will 
remain a long time underneath the Water without 
reſpiration. 

If he want Prey in the Waters, then will he quit 
them for the Land 3 and if by painful hunting aſhore 


he cannot fill his Belly , he will feed on H:rbs, Snails, 


or Frogs ; neither will he take leſs pqins in the Was 
ter to latish: hunger 3 for he will (wim two miles ro+s 
gether againſi the ſtream, that fo, when his Belly is 
full, the current of the Stream may carry him down 
pain to his deſigned Lodging, which is neer the Wa- 
ter, very artificially bailt with Bows, Sprigs, and Sticks 
couching together 1n excellent order, wherein he fit> 
ſth to keep him from the wet, 1 3 In. 
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In the hunting of Fiſh he often pops his Noſe above 
Water to take breath: It is a creature of wonderful 
ſwiſtnels and nimbleneis in taking his Prey, and for 
greedineſs takes more than he knows what to do 
with, 


It is a very fubtile and crafty beaſt, and indowed F 
with a wondertul ſagacity and fenſe of ſmelling, info- 
much that he can directly. wind the Fiſhes in the F 


Waters a mile or two off, 


The fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and filthy, becauſe F 
it feedeth on ftinking Fiſh,and therefore not fit to be ex- 


tens yct it 15caten in Germany 3 and the Carthuſian Fry- 
ers, who are forbidden to eat all manner of flc{h of other 


tour-tooted bealis, yet they are not prohibited the ex- Þ 


ting of Otters, There are thoſe im England , who 
lately have highly valued an Otter-pic, much good may 
it do them with it. 

Thelc Otters muſt be hunted by ſpecial Dogs , ſuch 
as are called Otter-hounds , and alſo with ſpecial In- 
ſiruments called Otter-ſpears. When they tinde them- 
ſelves wounded with a Spear, they then come to Land, 
where they fight with the Dogs furiouſly 3 and except 
they be firſt wounded, they torſake not the Water: 
for they are not ignorant how ſafe a refuge the Wi 
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abode is commonly under the Root of ſome Tree nec 
Rivers , Brooks, Pools, Meers, or Fiſh-ponds and 
{ſometimes ſhe will lie in a hollow - Tree tour or tive 
toot above ground : and no YVermin can be more de: 
ftructivetoa Waaren,than the Oxter is to a Fiſh-ponds 
| f0r 
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for ſhe diveth and hunteth under water after that moſt 


ul Þ wonderful manner, that few fiſh elcape her, unleſs they 
or Þ are very {witt and great. 
do An Otter and Ferret grow (alt much about the fame 


time, and bring torth their young much atter the ſame 

ed Þ manner, neither having cheir contiant number. 
ſo- Þ There 3s much cratt and cunning mn the hunting 
he Þ them yet with pains-taking you may enſnare them 

| under the Water, and by River-lides, as you may a 
aſe Þ Hare with Hare-pipes and fuch-like Gins. They bite 
2a- Þ fore and venomouſly, and when occalion ſerves they 
ry- Þ will defend themſelves ſtoutty, It after their enſna- 
her Þ ring they chance to abide there long, they will ſoon 
ea | enlarge themſelves with their Tecth. 
ho Thefe creatures are footed like your Water-fow!, ha- 
ay Þ ving a Web between their Claws, and have no_Heel, 

| but a round Ball under the Soal of thcir Feet : and 
ich Þ their Track 15 called their Mark, as the Slot of a Hart 5 
In- Þ and their Excrements are callcd Spraints. 


= An Otter will not abide long 1n a place; for he is 
ad, # apt to be atraid and take diſtalte, ( havingan excellent 


ept | Ear ard Noſe, tor hearing and ſmelling; ) and then 
er: # hewill forfake his Couch, and ſhift a mile or two up 
i+ | ordown the River: and this he will do according as 
ney # Þe-findes ſcarcity of hſhing, 
et, In hunting of the Otter obſerve this, to ſend ſome 
ds, # toone tide of the River whillt you are on the other, 
the | and (o beat on the Banks with your Dogs, and ſo you 
gs, will ſoon finde if there be an Otter in that quarter ; 
for an Otter cannot endure long in the Watcr, but 
her | Mutt come forth to make his Spraints, and in the 
er | night ſometimes to feed on Grats and ſuch Herbs as 
nd the ficlds aftord. 
Ive If any of the Hounds hnde ont an Otter, then look 
|| in the ſoft grounds and moiſt places to fee which way 
d; | Ne bent his head 3; if the marks make no diſcovery, 
I4 you 
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you may partly perceive it by the Spraints, and ſo fol- || the 
low the Hounds, and lodge him as a Hart or Deer, gr 
Tf you tinde not the Otter quickly, you may then ima- Þ Bo 


gine he is gone to couch ſomewhere farther off from Þ| wt 
the River : for ſometimes he will ſeek his food a mile | cer 
from the place of his relt, chuſing rather to go up the Þ| bl: 
River than down, becauſe upwards he meets with bet= Þ} wt 
ter ſcent of Fiſh 3 and bearing his Noſe into the Wind, Þ} Tc 
he ſhall the ſooner finde any fault that is above |} de 
him. a5 
Remember, in the hunting of the Ozter, that you Þ Ba 
and your friends carry your Otter-{pears to watch his |} gi 
Vents , for that is the chief advantage: and if you 
perceive where the Otter ſwims under water, then Þ|f by 
firive toget to a Stand before him where he would | ve 
vent, and there endeavour to ſirike him with your th 
Spear 3 but if you miſs, purſue him with the Hounds, | N 
which if they be good Otter-hounds, and pertectly | M 
entred, will come chaunting and trailing along by the thi 
River-lide , and will beat every Tree-root, every O- || v 
ſier-bed and tuft of Bull-ruſhesz nay, ſometimes they 
will take the Water, and beat it like a Spaniel. And 
by theſe means the Otzer can hardly c{cape you. | 


Of the Squirrel. 


He firſt Author that ever wrote of this little Ani- 
' ma] was Oppianw, who lived in the days of Anto- 
#inus Ceſar, and wrote a Book alſo of Hunting, | 

" A Squirrel is greater in compaſs than a IYeaſle, but 
the latcer is longer than the other-3 the back-parts and 
all the boy is reddifh except the Belly, which is 
white. In Helvetia they are black and branded, and 
V; ++ "Fx £'S f# ; 3 3 bGr-ofl they 
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they are hunted at the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees 
grow naked ; for they run and leap from Bough to 
Bough in a molt admirable and agile manner z and 
when the Leaves are on, they cannot be (o well diſ- 
cerned. They are of three colours, in the firſt age 
þlack, in the ſecond of a ruſty Iron-colour , and laftly, 
when old, they are tull ot white hoar Hairs. Their 
Teeth are like the Teeth of Mice, having the two un- 
der- Feth very long and tharp. Their Tail 15 always 
45 big as their Body, and it lieth continually on their 
Back when they fleep or fit fill, and (ecmeth to be 
given them tor a covering. 

In the Summer-time they build them Netfis ( which 
by ſome are called Drays ) in the Tops of the Trees 
very artificially with Sticks and Moſs , with other 
things the Woods afford , and then they fill it with 
Nuts for Winter- proviſion, and do ſleep like the Alpine 
Mouſe moſt part thercof very ſoundly, in ſuch tort, 
that the beating of the outſide of their Drays will not 
wake them. | 

When they leap from Tree to Tree, they uſe their 
Tail infiead of Wings, leaping a great diſtance, and 
are ſupported wichout linking to any one's appearance z 
nay, they will frequently leap from a very high Tree 
down to the ground, and receive no harm. 

Many mult go together to hunc them, and muſt 
atry Dogs with them ; and-the titteſt place for the 
excrcile ot this ſport, is in little and ſmall flender 
Woods, fuch as may be ſhaken by the hand. Bows 
ae requiſite to remove them when they relt in the 
twiſts of Trees; for they will not be much terrified 
with all the hallowing, except they be ſtruck now and 
then by one means or other. Well do they know 
what harbour a high Oak is unto them, and how ſtcure 
they can lodge therein from Men and Dogs; where- 
fore lince- it is too troubleſome to climb cyery Tree, 
3 that 
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that labour muſt be ſupplizd with Bows and Bolts, 
that when the Squirrel refteth, preſently he may be 
thumpt by the blow ot an Arrow : the Archer need 
not tear to do her much arm, except he hit her on the 
Head 3 tor by rcafon of a ftrong back-bone, and fleſhy 
parts, ſhe will abid- as grezt a {iroak as a Dog. 

It they be driven to the ground from the Trees, 
and they creep into H<4ges, it is a figne of their wea- 
rinefs : for ſuch 15 the loity miade of this little bcaſt, 
that while her Rrength laſteth ſhe Gaveth her (elf in 
the tops of high Trees 3 but being wearied, ſhe deſcen- 
deth, and falls into the Mouths of the yelping Curs 
chat attend her. 

The admirable wit of the Squirrel appcareth ( if it 
be crus ).in her ſwimming, or paſſing over a River; 
for when hunger con{traineth her ſo ro do, the ſeeks 
out ſome Rind, or {mall Bark of a Tree, which ſhe 
ſetteth upon the Water, and then gocth into it, and 
holding up her Tail like a Sail, letteth the wind drive 
her to the other fide 3 and carry meat in their mouths, 
to prevent Famine whatſoever ſhould betal them. 


Of the Martern and Wilde-Cat. 


Marter# is about the bigneſs of a Cat, having a 
longer Body, but thorter Legs, with Head and 
Tail like a Fox 3 its Skin is commonly brown, white 
on the Throat, and ſomewhat yellowiſh on the Back. 
Their Tecth are exceeding white, and unequal, be- 
ing above meaſure ſharp z the canine Teeth both above 
and befow hang, out very long. 
This and the wild-Cat area ſort of Vermine which 
we ule here in Exyglayud commonly to hunt , and as 
| necellary 
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neceſſary to be hunted as any Vermin can be ; For the 
queſtion may be doubtful, whether either Fox or Bad- 
ger do more hurt than the wild-Cat doth , fince there 
are ſo many Warrens every where throughout the 
Kingdom of England which arc very much infeſted by 
the wild-Cat- 

It is the opinion of long-cxperienced Huntſmen, 
that ſhe leaveth as great Scent, and maketh as good a 
Cry for the time as any Vermin that is hunted, eſpe- 
cially the Martera paſleth all other Vermin tor {weet- 
nels of Scent, and her Cale is a noble Fur. The wild- 
Cat's Cafe is not fo good, but it is very warm, and 
medicinable tor {cveral Aches and Pains in the Bones 
and Joynts : allo her Greale is very good tor Sinews 
that are (ſhrunk. 

Theſe two Chaſcs are not to be ſought purpoſely, - 
unl:{s the Hunt{man do ſee them where they prey, and 
can go readily to them but if a Hound chance to 
crols them, he will hunt it as ſoon as avy Chaſe, and. 
they make a noble cry as long as they tiand up 3 when 
they can do it no longer, they will take a Tree, and fo 
deceive the Houndsz but it the Hounds hold in to 
them, and will not give it over (o, then they will leap 
trom one Tree to another, and make great ſhift for 
their Lives, with much paſtime to the Huntſmen. 

When they are killed you muit hold them up upon 
a piked Staft , and hallow in all your Hounds, and 
then reward them with ſome meat 3 for the fleſh of 
theſe Vermin is naught for Hounds. 
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A ſhort Account of ſome particular 
Beaſts that are. not hunted in Eng. 
land, but in Forrain Countties. 


The Nature and Properties of a Wolf, and 
the manner of its Hunting. 


Eretofore I read that there were many Wolves in 

England, but now there are none; however 
they are {j1]] in Jreland, but their number is very much 
decreafed within theſe thirty years 3 and that they may 
more and more decreaſe, being ſo pernicious to all 
ſorts of Cattle, I thought good to publiſh the nature 
and manner of their hunting. | 

Firſt, as to their Nature 3 they go a Clicketing in 
February, and continue in that manner tcn or twelve 
days. Where many Wolves are, many will follow 
one Bitch, as Dogs will follow a Bitch that 1s falt, but 
ſhe will be onely Lined with one. 

A notable ſtory 1 have heard when I was in Ireland, 
and atteſted for a truth by the Inhabitants : That a 
Bitch-Wolf proud, will (ufter a great many of the Male 
fo follow her, and will carry them after her ſometimes 
eight or ten days without Meat, Drink, or Reſt and 
when they are (o tired that they cannot travel farther, 
the will firſt lie down, chen will the reſt follow her cx- 
2mple : when ſbe perceives that they are all aſlzep, and 
through wearineſs ſnore, then will the ariſe and awake 
' that Wolf which ſhe obſerved to follow her moſt, and 
having ſo done, entice him with her far from the reſt, 
and (ufter him to Line her: the reſt awzking and find- 


ing her miſting, purſue her by the Scent, and finding. 


how 
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how ſhe hath cunningly deluded them, they fall in- 
tantly on ker Companion who hath been before-hand 
with them, and revenge themſelves on him by depri- 
ving him of his lite z which verifies the proverb: 
Never Wolt yet ever ſaw his Sire. 

Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve 
months end, at which age they part with their Dam, 
that is, when thoſe Teeth are grown which they caſt 
the firſt half year, and being grown, they never ſhed 
them again: and here fee their gratitude, ( though 
bloody cruel creatures } after they have preyed tor 
themlelves, it they chance to meet their Dam or Sire 
( tor Turbervile doth not belicve the aforeſaid ttory ) 
they will tawn upon them and hck them, rejoycing at 
the ſight of them. 

The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his 
Whelps till he hath filled his own Belly 3 whereas the 
Bitch will not cat a bit till ſhe hath ſerved them firſt : 
they go nine weeks with Whelp. and ſometimes a lit- 
tle longer, and grow ſalt but once a year. As tonum- 
ber of Whelps, they have more or leſs as Dogs have 
for doubtleſs both the Wolf and the Fox arc but a kinde 
of wild Maftitts and wild Curs. 

They prey upon all kind of things, and will feed 
on Carrion, Vermin, &c. They will kill a Cow or a 
Bullock and as for a Sheep, Goat, or good Porket, 
they will roundly carry him oft in their Mouths, noc 
touching ground with it, and will run fo faſt away, 
notwithttandivg the load, that they. are hardly to be 
ſtopped but by Maſtiffs or Horſe-men. There is no 
Bealt which runneth faſter than the Wolf, and holdeth 
wonderfully alſo. When he is hunted with Hounds, 
he flieth not far before them 3 and unleſs he be courſed 
with Grey-hounds or Maſtiffs , he keepeth the Covert 
like the Bear, or Boar, and clpecially the beaten ways 


therein, Night is the uſual time of his preying, 
though 
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though hunger will force him to prey by day, They 
are more ſubtile and crafty (if more can be ) than 
the Fox or any other Beaſt ; When they are hunted, 
they will take all their advantages 3 at other times they 
will nevcr run over-haltily , but keep themfelves in 
breath and force always. 

A Wolf will ſtand up a whole day before a good 
Kennel oft Hounds, unleſs that Grey-hounds or IH olf- 
.dogs courſe him. If he ftand at Bay, have a care of 


being bitten by him3 for being then mad, the wound | 


' is deſperate, and hard tobe cured, 

When a Wolf talls into a flock of Sheep, with his 
good will he would kill them all betore he teed upon 
any of them, and therefore all means (hould be uſed 
to deſtroy them, as by hunting at force, or with Grey- 
hounds or Maſtitts, or caught in Gins and Snarcs; 
but they had necd be firong. For encouragement to 
the meaner fort in Jreland, whoſoever took a ſucking- 
Whelp, or preying Cub, a Dog or a Bitch-Wolf, and 
brought but the Heads of cither to the next Juſtice of 
Peace, for reward for the firſt, he reccived twenty 
ſhillings 3 for the ſecond, forty 3 tor the third , five 
pound and for the laſt, tix pounds; which late en- 
couragement hathin a manner cleared that Kingdom 
of them, 

They bark and howl like unto Dogs 3 and if there 
be but two of them together, they make ſuch a ter- 
rible hideous noiſe, that you would think there could 
be no leſs than twenty of them in a body. 

When any one would hunt the J/olf, he mui train 
him by theſe means : Firſt let him look out (ome fair 
place, a mile or more from the great Woods, where 
there is ſome cloſe ſtanding to place a brace of good 
Grey-hounds in, it need be, the which ſhould be 
cloſely environed, and fome Pond of Water by it: 
there he muſt kill a Horſe that 1s worth little, - 

teak 
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take the four Legs thereof and carry them into the 
Woods and Foreſts adjoyning z then let four men take 
every man a Leg of the Beaſt and draw it at his Horſe- 
tail all along the Paths and Ways in the Woods, until 
they come back again to the place where the Carcaſs 
of the ſaid Breaſt heth 3 there let them lay down their 
Trains» Now when the Wolves go out 10 the njght 
to prey, they will tollow the ſcent of the Train ill 
they come to the Carkaſs where it licth. Then let 
thoſe who love the {port, with their Huntſmen come 
early and privately nar the placcez and it they are dil- 
cernable aS they rc treding, m the Arti place let them 
conficer which way will be the faircft courſe for the 
Grey hounds, and place them accordingly, and as near 
as they can let them toreſtal with their Grey-hounds 
the (ame way that the F/olves did or are tiying either 
then or the night betore 3 but it the IYolves be 1nthe 
Coverts near the Carrion that was laid tor them to 
fced upon , then let there be Hewers ſet round the 
Coverts to make a noile on every tide, but onely that 
where the Grey-hounds du ttand 3 and let them (tand 
thick together, making what noiſe thcy can to force 
them to the Grey-hounds : Then let the Huntſman 
20 with his Leam-hound, and draw trom the Carrion 
tothe Thickets-tides where the Wolves have gone in, 
and there the Huntſman ſhall cati oft the third part of 
their beſt Hounds 3 for a JYolf will fomctimes hold 2 
Covert a long time betore he will come out. 

The Huntimen muii hold near in to the Hounds. 
blowing hard , and encouraging them with their 
Voice : tor many Hounds will ſtrain courtelie at this 
Chaſe, although they are ſtrong and fit tor all other 
Cnaſes. 

When the 1/olf cometh to the Grey-hounds, they 
who hold them will do well to tutter the T/olf to pals 
by the tirſi rank until he come turther, and ct the af 
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Rank let ſlip their Grey-nounds full in the face of the 


Wolf, and at the ſame inſtant let all the other Ranks 
let ilipalſo: (o that the firſt Rank flaying him but 
ever {o little, he may be aflaulted on all lides at once, 
and by that means they ſhall the more eafily tak 
him. 

It is beſt entring of Hounds at young Wolves which 
are not yet patt half a yzar ora year old ; tor a Hound 
will bunt ſuch more willing, and with leſs fear than 
an old Wolf; or you may take I/olves alive in En- 
gines, and breaking their Teeth, enter your Hounds at 
them. 

A man may know a Dog-#lf from a Bitch by the 
Tracks of his Feetz for the Dog hath a greater Hes); 
| a greater Toc, greater Nails, and a rounder Foot. Be. 
fides, the Bitca caltech her Fiaunts commonly in the 
midi of an High-way, whercas the Dog catteth them 
Either on the one ſide or the other of the Path. 

The Reward of the Dogs is thus: when they have 
bit and ſhaked the dead FYolf,, let the Huntfman then 
open his Belly tiraight along, and taking out his Bow- 
els, let him throw in Bread, Cheelc, and other Scraps, 
and (o let the Dogs teed therein. 


Wil d-Goat-hanting: 


[ Never could read or hear that there was ever any 
ſuch Chaſe in England as the hunting of the wild- 
Goat : But fince there may be ſuch ſport in Wales, 
there hath been elſewhere, it will not be much amils 
to give ſome ſhort account thereof. 
The Wild-Goat 1s as big as a Hart,but not (o long,ot 


fo long Leg'd, but is as fleſhy. They have may | 
if 
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and Wrinkles on their Horns , which declare what 
their age is : for according to the quantity of the 
Wreaths, ſuch is the number of their yearsz which 
wreaths he Mewcth, but not his Beam, the witch 
may be, if he be an old Goat, as big as a mans Leg. 

They have a great long Beard, and are of a browniſh 
pray colour very ſhaggy, having a long black Liſt down 
the ridge of the Back, and the Track is bigger than the. 
Slot of a Hart. 

They Fawn as a Hinde or Doe in May, and have but 
one Fawn, which they fuckie and bring up as the tam? 
Goat doth her Kid. 

They teed like Deer, onely they will eat beſides Ivy, 
Moſs, and ſuch-hke. In Spring they rake their Fu- 
mets round, and afterwards broad and flat, as the Hart 
when he comes to teed well. 

Thcy go to Rut about Albalonide, and continue 
therein a Month or five Wecks 3 that (ſeaſon being over, 
they delcend from the Mountains and Rocks , their 
abode for the Summer-ſcaſon , and herd theml(clv:s, 
not onely to avoid the Snow, but becauſe they can find 
ho Food any longer and yet they come not very low, 
but keep at the toot of the Mountains, feeding there 
ill Eaſter : then they return again, every one cauling 
ſome {trong Hold in the Rocks, as the Harts in che 
Thickets. 

About Fawning; time the Females ſeparate from the 
Males , attending, cill Ratcing-time ; in this interval 
they will run at Man or Beat , and fight as Harts do 
one among(lt the other. 

When he goeth to Rut, his Throat and Neck is 
much bigger than uſual: he is very ſtrong backt 3 and 
( which is wonderful ) thoughHhe thould tall from on 
high ten Poles length, he will receive no harm and 
will walk as ſecurcly on the ſharp tops of Rocks, as a 


8 Hotſe in the High-way. 


Alballog- 
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Alhallontide is the chiefeft ſeaſon for hunting theſ 
Wild- Goats, obſerving very well before you hunt, the 
advantages of the Coaſts, the Rocks and places where 
the Goats do lie. 

Having thus done , ſet Nets and Toils toward the 
Rivers and Bottoms for you cannot expect your 
Hounds ſhould follow a Goat down every place of the 
Mountains. : 

Alſo it will be needful that ſome fiand on the Top 
of the Rocks, and throw down Stones as they {ee oc- 
calion. Where the Goat goeth down to the (mall 
Brooks or waters in the Bottom, there place your Re- 
lays, and let the Relays never tarry till the Hounds 
come in which were caſt off ; and this is your beſt help; 
tor a man can neither follow on foot nor horſe-back. 


— —— 


Hunting of the Wild-Boar. 


He Boar is ever pigg'd with as many Teeth at 

firſt as he ſhall have ever after, which will onely 

increaſe in bigneſs, not number. Amongſt tbe «|, 

they have four which are called Twſhes , or Tak, 

whereof the two biggeſt do not hurt when he ſtrikes, 

but (ſerve onely to whet the other two loweſt, with 
which they frequently kill. 

They feed upon all kinde of Corn and Fruits which 
they can come at 3 alſo Roots. In April and Ms 
they feed on the Buds of Plumb-trees, and Chel-nut- 
trees, and all other ſweet Buds they can finde,eſpecially 
on the Buds of Broom and Juniper, and are neve 
meaſled, as our tame Swine. Being ncar the Sea-coalh 
they will feed on all manner of Shell-fiſh. 

Theit ſeaſon beginneth in the midfi of gs 
an 
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and endeth about the beginning of December, at which 
time they go a Brimming. A Boar will commonly a- 
bide the Bay before he goes out of his Den and he lics 
the moſt commonly in the ſtrongeſt Holds of Thorns and 
thick Buſhes, 

If it fo chance that there is a Sounder of them toge- 
ther, then if any break Sounder, the reſt will run 
. | thatway : and it you hunt a Boar from a thick and 
Þ ſtrong Covert, he will not fail to go back by the ſame 
way he came thither ; and when he is rear*d he never 
lays, but flies continually till he comes to the place 
. % where he was farrow'd and brought up. ,This Mc. 
ds Turbervile obſcrved himſelf when he was in France 5 
v" atteliing he (aw a Boar hunted from a Thicket, which 
returned the ſame way he came to the place of his Far- 
rowing , which was diſtant ſeven French Leagucss 
— | And this was performed by the Track of his Feet. 

If he be hunted in a Foreſt or Hold where he was 
bred, he will hardly be forced out of it. Sometimes 
he will take head, and ſeem to go out, arid will draw 

| at | t the outfides of the Wood 3 but it is onely to hear- 
nely | ken on every fide ; and if he hear the noiſe of the 
reſt, | Hounds, then will he return, and will not be com- 
o&s, | pell'd to gothat way ill night. But having broken 
kes, } out of a Foreſt and taken head end-ways, he will not 
vich I deput out of his way either by Man, Dog, Voice, Blow- 
ng, or any thing, 

ich | A Boar, eſpecially a great one, will not cry when 
May | you kill him ; The Sows and young Swine will ſome- 
nut- | times. 


ever Terms to be uſed in Boar-hunting. 


If it ſhould be demanded what you will call a Boar 
ber, | of three years old 3 you may anſwer, He is a young 
and Þ Boar which bath lately left the Sounder. An old Boar 

K 2 yor! 
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you mult call a Singular, or Sanglier, that bath left th 
Sounder fonr or five years ſince. 1n making ot a report 
it you arc askcd where the Boar fed the night betore, 


you mlay lay, he fed in the Corn; but if in the Ficldsq 
Meadows, you muſt then ſay, he hath been Rowing 
aud Worming in ſuch a place, or ſuch a Feru-ticld, 
Where note, that whatſoever he feeds on, exceptin 
Roots, is called Feeding 3 the other is called Romting, 
Worming, or Fearning ; but when he feedeth and rov- 
teth not, you mult chen call that Graſing. 


Boar-hunting with Hounds at force. 


Be adviſed not to hunt a young Boar of three years 
o!d at force; for he will ſtand up as lobg, it not lon- 
ger than any light young Deer which beareth but three 
in the cop: but in the fourth year you may hunt him at 
force, as you doa Hart of ten, 

In the. rearing of your Boar, you need not be af 
fraid to come near him, for he values you not, and will 
lie ſtill, and will not be rear'd by you alone. 

Here note, that 1f a Boar intends to abide in his 
Den, Couch, or Fort, then will he make ſome Crofling 
or doubling at the entry thereof upon ſome High-way 
or beaten Path; by ſuch means a Huntſman, being 
early in the Woods, may judge of the Subtlety of the 
Boar, and accordingly may make preparations for his 
Game. 

If he be a great Boar, and one that hath lain Jong 
forcſt, let him: hunt him with good fiore of Hounds, 
and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe tohim 3 and let him on 
Horſe-back bc ever amongſt them, charging the Boar, 
10 diſcourage him: for it you hunt ſuch a Boar with 
halt a dozcy couple of Dogs, he will not value them3 
ard they having chated him, he will take courage and 
keep them tilt at Bays, running upon any -_ - 

cel 
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ſeth before him. But it he be charged home, and 
hard laid unto with the Hounds, he will turn head 


T1 CO Ns | 
If you ſtrike at him with your Sword or Boar- ſpear, 


14. © firike not low, for then you will hit him on the Snout, 
which he little values 3 for he watcheth to take blows 


wy upon his Tusks or thereabouts ; but lifting up your 
$ . 
ou. © hand, firike right down, and have a (pccial care of 


your Horſe 3 for it you firike and hurt him, ſo will 
he you it he can. 

It bchoveth the Hunters of Boars to be very wary 3 
for he will run fiercely without tear upon his purſuers 5 
21; | in which encounter, it he receive not his deaths wound, 
on- Þ he ov<rthroweth his adverſary, except he fall flat on 
ree © the ground, and then he need not fear much harm 3 
| at © for his Teeth cannot cut upward but downward: 

but it is otherwiſe with a Female 3 for ſhe will bite 
af. Þ and tear any way. 
wil Itis good to raiſe this Beaſt early in the Morning 
before he hath made Water , for the burning of his 
his © Bladder doth quickly make bim weary. 
ing When the Buar is firſt raiſed out of the Wood, he 
way ſnuffeth in the wind, litting up his Noſe to ſmell what 
ing s with him, and what againſt him and rarely firikes 
the Y amaa till he be firſt wounded himſelf, 
bis | The Hunting-ſpear mult be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into certain Forks, (o that the Boar 
ng | Tay not break through them upon the Huntſman z 
ids, | The beſt places to wound him in therewith, are the 
on | Middle of his Forchead betwixt his Eye-lids, or elſe 
Jar, = the Shoulder 3 cither of theſe Wounds is mor- 
zh £44 
m;fl If the Bogr make head againſt the Hunter, he muſt 
1nd | fot fly for it, but mult mecc him with his Spear, hol- 
he Þ ding one hand on the middle of ic, and the other at 
eh £ ie cnd, ſtanding one foot before anather , having 
KR 3 Alt 
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In eſpecial eye to the Head of the Beaſt which way 
ſoever he windeth or turneth the ſame: for ſuch is the 
nature of the Boar, that ſometimes he ſ(natcheth the 
Spear out of their hands , or elſe recoileth the force 
back again upon the Hunter , by both which means 
he is in great danger of life: whenfoever this hap- 
neth there is but one remedy, which is 3 another of his 
Companions muſt come and charge the Boar with his 
Spear, and then pretend to wound hiin with his Dart, 
but not caſting it for fear of hurting the Hunter. 
The Boar ſceing this, forſaketh the firſt man, and 
ruſhcth upon the ſecond, who mui look to defend 
himſelf with all dexterity, compoſing his Body, and 
ordering his Weapons according to artificial Boar- 
hunting: in the mean time he that was overthrown 
muli rife again, taking freſh hold on his Spear, and 
with all courage affault his Adverſarv, and aflilt his 
Friend who was the cauſe of the ſaving of his lite. 

When he fecleth himſelf ſo wounded that he cannot 
live, were it not for the Forks of the Boay-ſpear, he 
would preſs it on his Vanquiſher, and fo revenge his 
death : For ſuchis the fury of this Beaſt, that he will 
endeavour to wound and kill, although he feel upon 
him the pangs of death z and what place ſoever he bi- 
teth, whether Man or Dog, the heat of his Tecth caul- 
eth che Wound to be inflamed: and for this cauſe, i 
he but touch the Hair of a Dog, he burneth it off; 

. Nay, Huntimen have tried the heat of his Teeth, by 
laying Hairs on them as ſoon as he was dead, and they 
have ſhrivePPd up as with a hot-lron, 

To conclude the ſame Deviſes, Diligence, Labour 
Profccution, and Obſcrvations are to be uſed in the 
hunting of the Boar, which are preſcribed for the hun 
ting of the Herz. Not but that there are ſeveral p6 
cies and Straiagems which have been invented, anc 
are fti]] uſed m feveral Countries, whereby to 

(CK 
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them without the purſuit of Dogsz to the knowledge 
whereof I ſhall refer the Reader to Blondws, Oppianue, 
Geſner, Txrbervile, and many others both antient and 
modern Writers, who have largely treatcd on this 
SubjeQR. 


he ——————_ _— 


Of the Natnre and Properties of a Bear, and 
after what manner hunted. 


Here are two ſorts of Bears, a greater and a leflcr 3 
L the laſt is more apt to climb Trees than the 0s 
ther. 

Bears are bred in many Countriesz in the Helve- 
tian Alpine Region they are ſo ſtrong and coura- 

eous, that they can tear in pieces both Oxcn and Hor= 
&3 for which cauſe the Inhabitants are fiudioully 
laborious in the taking them. 

A Bear is of a moſt Venereous and Lufiful diſpo- 
ſition 3 for night and day the Females with moſt ar- 
dent inflam'd defires do provoke the Males to copula=- 
tionz and for this cauſe at that time they are moſt 
fierce and angry. The time of their Copulation is 
in the beginning of Winter, and the manner of it is 
like to a man's 3 the Male moviog himſclf upon the 
Belly of the Female, which licth fat on her Back, and 
they embrace each other with their Forc-feet 3 they 
remain a very long time in thata&t;z in ſo much ( as 
ſome have obſerved , how true I cannot ſay ) that if 
they were very fat at their firſt entrance, they dif joyn 
not themſelves again till they be lean. 

There is a firange report in Hittory , (if it be true) 
That in the Mountains of Savoy a Bear carried a young 
Maid into his Den by violence, where in a venereal 

- "Mo manner 
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manner he had the carnal uſe of her Body 3 and while 
he kept her 1D his Den, he daily went forth and brought 
her the beſt fruits he could get, preſenting them. to 
hcr as Food-, as courtly as be could do it 3 but 
always when he went to forrage , he ruwled a ver 

great Stone to the mouth of his cn, that the Virgin 
thould not make her «(cape from him : at length her 
Parents, with long ſearch, found their Daugitter in 
the Bear's Den, who dclivered her from that beaftial 
Captivity. | 

They are naturally very cruel and miſchievous unto 
all tame Beaſts, and are very ſixong in all' parts of 
their Body but their head, whereon a (mall blow will 
Kill them. 

They go to mate in the beginning of the Winter, 
ſome {ooner, {ome later, according to their reſt and 
| feeding and their heat laſtech not paſſing fifteen 
days, 

When the ſhe-Bear perceiveth her (elf with whelp, 
ſhe withdraws her (elf into (ome Cave, or hollow 
Rock, and there remains till (he brings forth her 
Whelps, where without meat they grow very fat, ef: 
p:cially the Malcs, onely by fucking their Fore-teet, 
When they enter into their Den,they convey themſelves 
backward, that ſo they may put out their Foot-lteps 
ixom the light of the Hunters, 

The nature of all of them is to avoid cold , and 
tneretore in the Winter-time they hide themſelves, 
cauſirg rather to ſuffer Famine than cold 3 lying for 
rhe molt part three or four months together and ne» 
ver ice the light, whereby in a manner their Guts are 
clung togeth:r ; coming forth, they are ſo dazled by 
long darknefs, bcivg in the light again, that they Rag» 
gcr and recltoand troz and then by a (ecret inſtin& 
tacy remedy che ſiraightneſs of their Guts by eating an 
H.ib called Aram, in Eng'ith J/ake-Rebbin or Calves- 

: | foot, 
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ft, by the atidity whereof their Guts are enlarged ; 
and being recovered, they remain more fierce and cruel: 
than at other times, during the time their young are 
ut Þ wich them: and this is the Herb, ſome ay, which 
ry Þ they cat to make them ſleep fo long in Winter without 
in Þ ſenſe of cold or hunger. 
q They are Whelped moſt commonly in March, 
in Þ fmctimes two, and not above five in number 3 the 
al BF moſt part of them are dead one whole day atter they 
are whelpcd 3 but the Bear doth (o lick them and warm 
to | them with her breath, and hug them in her Boſome, 
of Þ thatſhe quickly revives them again. 
Il! It is commonly received as 2 truth, (though it be 
2 palpable vulgar errour ) That the Whelps of Bears 
r, | at their firſt littering are without all form and faſhion, 
d | and nothing but a little congealed Blood like a Iump of 
n | Flſh, which afterwards the old one frameth with ber 
Tongue by licking them to her own likeneſs. This opi- 
p, | nion may be calily diſproved 5 for they are onely lit- 
w | tered blind without Hair, and the Hinder-legs not 
r | perf, the Fore-tect folded up like a Fiſt, and other 
- | Members deformed , by reaſon of the immoderate 
t, | Humour. or moilſtne(s in them, which alſo is one 
sS | cauſe why ſhe cannot retain in her Womb the Seed to 
s |} the perfeQtion of the young ones, whereot Foachin.us 
Rheticys is an Eye-witnels, 
d As ſoon as the Dam perceiveth her Cubs to grow 
3, | firong, ſhe ſuckleth them no longer, by reaſon of their 
r | curſineſs; for they will ſorely bite her if they cannot 
> Þ| get Suck enough, After this ſhe preyeth abroad upon 
e |f aoything ſhe can meet with , which ſhe cats, and caſts 
y | upagain to her young ones, and (o feeds them ill they 
- | can prey toy themſelves: They will climb a Tree for 
{ | theFruit. 
q If they be hunted, they will follow a man, but not 
* | run upon him unk(fs they are wounded. They are 
very 
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very ſtrong in their Paws, in ſuch fort, that they yl 
ſo bug a man or Dog till they have broke his Back, « 
{quecz'd. his Guts out of his Belly: with a fingþ 
Faw they will pull a luſty Dog to their tearing any 
devouring Mouth. They bite very ſeverely 3 for thy 
will bite a mans Head to the very Brainss and for a 
Arm or Leg, they will craſh it as a Dog may do a ſlen- 
der bone of Mutton. 

When they are hunted, they are ſo heavy that they 
make no ſp:ed, and ſo are always in fight of the 
Dogs : They ſtand not at Bay as a Boar, but fly wil 
lowing 3 but if the Hounds ſtick in, they will fight 
valiantly in their own defence 3 ſometimes they ſtand 
up ſtraight on their hinder-feet, and then take that a; 
a ligne of fear and cowardiſc 3 they fight ſtouteſt and 
ſtrongeſt on all four. 

They have an excellent (cent , and ſmel] further of 
than any other Beaft except the Boar 3 for in a wholk 
Forreſt they will ſmell out a Tree laden with Matt, 

They may be hunted with Hounds, Maſftifts, or 
Grey-houndsz and they are chaſed and killed with 
Bows, Boar-ſpears, Darts, and Swords; ſo are they 
allo taken in Snares, Caves, and Pics, with other En- 
gines, 

They do naturally abide in great Mountains 3 but 
when it ſnoweth,or in hard Weather,then they deſcend 
into Valleys and Foreſts for proviſion. They caſt their 
Leffes ſometimes in round Croteys, and ſometimes flat 
like a Bullock, according to their feeding. 

They go ſometimes a gallop, and at other times an 
amblez but they go moſt at caſe when they wal 
low. 

When they come from their feeding they beat com- 
monly the High-ways and beaten Paths : and where 
loever they go out of the High-ways, there you may 
be ſure they are gone to their Dens 3 for they uſe n0 
doublings nos ſubtleties, They 
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They tumble and wallow in Water and Mire as 


$wine, and they feed like a Dog. - Some (ay their fleſh 


is very good food, let who will cat it for me, who are 
not ſo nicely palated w my ſelf. , 

The beſt finding of a Begr is with a Leam-hound 3 
and yet he who 15 without one may trail after a Beay as 
we do after a Beck, or Roe, and you may lodge and 
hunt them as you do a Bear. For the more ipeedy 
execation, mingle Maſtiffs among your Hounds for 
they will pinch the Bay, and fo provoke her to anger, 
until at lati they bring her to the bay 3 or elſe drive 
her out of the Plain into the Covert, not letting her 
be at reſt till ſhe fight in her own defence. 


LE — 


Of the Beaver. 


Beaver diftereth but a little from an Otter but in 

his Tail : his colour is ſomewhat yellow and 
white aſperſed with Aſh-colour, which ftand out be- 
yond the ſhorter Hairs, double their lengths and are 
neat and (oft like an Ozters. 

There is plenty of them in the River Poxtws, whence 
the Beaver by fome is called Canis Ponticus : They are 
alſo bred in Spain, ſome few in France, Germany, Po- 
lonia, Sclavoms, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Lithuanis 3 and abun- 
dance of them in New-England. ard 

Theſe Beaſts are Amphibious, living both on Land 


and Water both freſh and (alt, keeping the laſfiin the 


day-time, and the firft in the night : Without Water 
they cannot livez for they participate much of the 
nature of Fiſh, which may be gathered from their 
Tails and Hinder-legs. - 

They are about the bigneſs of a Country an 
theix 
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their Head ſhort 3 their Ears (mall and round ; thei! 
Teeth very long, the under-Tecth ſtanding out beyond 
their Lips three fingers breadth , and the .upper about 
half a finger, b:ing very broad, crooked, firong, and 
ſharp, (tanding v<ry deep,in their Mouth , wherewith 
they defend themſelves againſt Beaſts, take Fifhes as it 
were upon Hooks, and will gnaw in ſunder Trees as 
big as a man's Thigh, 

Their Fore-feet arc like Dogs, and their hinder like 
Geeſe, made as it were on purpole to go on the Land, 
and (wimin the Waterz but the Tail of this Beaft is 
molt ſtrange of all, b:ing without Hair, and covered 
over with a Skin like the Scales of a Filh, it being like 
a Soal, and for the molt part fix fingers broad, and 
half a foot long. They are accounted a very delicate 
diſh, and eat like Barbcls : the manner of their dreſ- 
ling is by roaſting them firſt, and boiling or ftewing 
them afterwards3 they -muli be food that is very 
ſweet, fiace this Proverb proceeded from them ; Sweet 
is that Fiſh which # no Fiſh at all. 

As tor the wondertul manner of their building, 1 
{hall lec chat alone, fince it js at large deſcribed by Geſe 
ner in bis Hifl!ry of Beaſts, pig. 36. 

There is nuthing (fo valuable in this Beaſt as his 
Stones for they are in great eſteem, and a precious 
commodity. | 

It ha:h. been the opinion of ſome., that when a 
Beaver is hunted, and is in danger to be. taken, he bi- 
eeth off his own Stones, knowing that for them onely 
is he thus purſued ; but this is found to be a meer Fi- 
Gions for their Stones being (mall, and placed likea 
Boar's, it is impoſlible for them to come at them. 

They are taken for their Skins, Tails, and Cods, and 
that many ways. Firſt, when their Caves are found : 
(in which are feveral Chambers built one over ano- 
ther by the Water-fide, to alcend or deſcend according 
as 
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asthe Water riſeth or falleth} I ſay, their abode being 
found, they niake a breach thercin, wherein is put a 
little Dog, which the Beaver perceiving, flics inſtantly 
tothe «nd of her Cave, and there difendeth her ſelf 
wich her Teeth , till all her building be raſed, and 
ſhe laid open to her Enemies, who kill her wich Inſiru- 
ments for that purpoſe. Thete Dogs for the Beaver are 
the (ame which hunt Ozters. 

They cannot dive long time under Water, but muſt 
put up their Heads for Breath z which being ſeen by 
thole who are hunting them, they kill them with 
Gun-ſhot or Ozter-ſpears : His nature js, it he hear 
any noiſe, to put up his Head above Water, whereby 
he is diſcovered, and fo loſeth his life» Thoſe Skins 
are beſt which ate blackeſt. 


Of the Elk: 


His Beaſt is twice as big as a Hart, whoſe Upper- 

lip is ſo great, and hangeth over the nether fo 

far, that he cannor eat going forward 3 but as he eat- 

eth he goeth backward, and fo gathereth up his ſuſte- 
nance, 

His Mane is divers both on the top of his Neck, 
and underneath his Throat , which buncheth like a 
Beard, or curled lock of hairz his Neck is very ſhort, 
diſproportionable to his Body. 

He hath two very large Horns bending towards 
the Back in a plain <dge, and the ſpires fiand forward 
tothe Face : both Males and Females have them they 
are ſolid at the Root and round, but afterwards bran- 
ched 3 they are broader than a Hart's, and are very 


heavy, being not above two ftcot lcngs and theſe 
Horns 
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Horns they mew every year: He is coloured for the 
moſt part like a Hart, and hath cloven Feet, but with. 
out Joynts ( like an Elephant in his Fore-legs, ang 
therefore ſleepeth leaning to Polts or Trees 3 and fight 
eth not with his Horns, but Fore-feet. 

It isa moſt timorous creature, not defiring to fiir 
much, unleſs provoked thereunto by hunting. There 
is no danger in hunting this Beaſt, except a man come 
right before him : for if this Beaſt faſten his Fore-feet 
on him, he cannot eſcape alive 3 but if it receive any 
ſmall wound, it inſtantly dies. 

They are taken by Nets and Toils, or as Elephants 
are taken ; for when they have found the Trees wherc- 
unto they lean, they fo cut and ſaw them, that when 
the Elk cometh, he overthroweth the Tree and falleth 
withit 3 and being not able to riſe, is fo taken alive, 
When they are chaſed eagerly, and can finde no place 
to reſt thern(clves in and lie ſecret, they run to the Wa- 
ters, aud therein fiand, taking up waters into their 
mouths and in a little time do fo heat it, that ſquir- 
ting ic out upon the Dogs; the heat thereof ſo ſcaldeth 
them, that they dare not come nigh or approach them 
any more. 

Many more Exotick Beaſts I might here inſert, de> 
(cribing their natures, and the manner of their Forrain 
hunting 3 but, fince they are not to be found in 
land, let theſe ſaftice which I have already deſcribed, 
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Dogs Diſeaſes remedied, and their 
Hurts healed, according to the beſt 
Preſcriptions of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Huntſmen. 


of 4 froe-fold Madneſs in a Dog : the Symp- 
tomes of the Maladies, and their Cure. 


He Antients have derived R abies, madneſs, from 
T Roavies, hoarſeneſs of Voice , for mad Dogs have 
no perfe&t Voice : but it is more probable, that Rabies 
cometh 4 Rapiendsz becauſe when a Dog beginneth 
to go mad, he biteth, runneth, ſnatcheth, and roves to 
and fro, to his own perdition. A mad Dog is moſt 
davgerous in the Dog-days 3 for at that time the very 
Foam or Spittle falling on a man breeds danger. 

There are properly ſeven ſorts of Madnefſes which 
aflik a Dcg, whereof two of them are incurable, 
and therefore 1 ſhall ſpeak little of them onely fo 
much as may give you warning to ſhift them from your 
other Dogs, becauſe their Diſeaſe is infeious z and 
that you may beware of them your (elf, leſt they injure 
you 3 for their biting is dangerous. 

The firſt of theſe incurable Madneſles is called che 
Hot burning Madneſs, and is known by theſe Symp- 
toms, Firfi, when they run,they raiſe their Tails bolt- 
upright, and run upon any thing that ftands before 
them, having no reſpe& where nor -which way they 
wn : alſo their Mouths will be very black, having no 
foam in nor about them. They will not continue 
thus above three or four days, after which time they 
die, their pain being ſo intolerable. Where note, that 
all 
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all thofe Dogs they have bitten and drew blood from, 
will be mad inlike manner. 

The ſecond is called the Running Madneſs, and is le; 
dangerous, however incurable. The Dogs .that ar, 
troubled with this Madneſs run not on Men, but Dogs, 
'and on no other Beaſts. The Symptoms are, they 
will ſmell on other Dogs, and having ſmelt them, 
will ſhake and bite them, yet ſhaking their Tails, and 
ſceming to offer no harm ; with other tokens I omit 
for brevity fakes 


Of the Dumb Madneſs. 


The five Madnefſles ( or rather Sickneſles ) which 
are curable, are theſe. 

Tne firtt 1s called the Damb Madneſs, and is thus 
known : the Dog that is troubled therewith will not 
feed, but hoids his Mouth wide open continually, put- 
ting his Feet to his Mouth frequently, as it he had 
Bone in his Throat. 

The Cure is thus : Take four ounces of the Juice of 
Spathnla putrida, and put it intoa Pot then take the 
like quancity of the juice of black Hellebore, and as 
much of the juice of Rue: having itrained them all 
well through a fine cloath, put them into a Glaſs; 
then take rwo drams of Scammony unprepared, and 
having minglcd it with the former juices, put it intoa 
Horn or Funnel, and convey it down his Throat, keep- 
ing his Head up ſtraight, leithe caſt it up again : then 
blecd him in the Mouth, cutting three or four Veins 
in his Gums that he may bleed che betterz and in a 
ſhort time you will find amendment. Or you may 
onely take eight drams of the juice of an Herb called 
Hatts- horn, or Dogs-tooth, and you will finde it a 
molt excellent Receipt againſt any madnels whatſo+ 


of 
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Of the Falling Madneſs. 


The ſecond is called the Faling Madneſs : the Di- 
ſeaſc lieth in their Heads, which maketh tncm recl as 
they go, and fall. 

The Cure is thus ; Take four ounces of the juice of 
Piony, with the like quancity of the juice of Briony, 
the like of the* juice of Cruciatz, and tour drams of 
Staveſacre pulverized ; mingle theſe together , and 
give it your Hound or Dog as aforeſaid : then let 
him biuod in the Ears or the two Veins which come 
down the Shoulders 3 and if he is not cured. at tirli, 
give it him a ſecond or third time, 


Of the Lank Madneſs. 


The third kinde of Madneſs is called the Lank Mad- 
nels, by reaſon of the Leannels of their Bodies occa- 
loned by-Sknnemering. 

The Cure is thus ; Firlt, purge your Dog with this 
Potion; Take an ounce and half of Caſſia filtularis 
well cleanſed, two drams and a half of Staveſacre pul- 
verized, and the like quantity of Scammony prepared 
in White-wine- vinegar, and four ounces of Qyl-olive 3 
temper theſe and warm them over the Fire, and give 
tyour Dog. In the morning put him intg this Bach 
afting as followeth : Put into iix Pails full of, Water 
ten handfulls of Mugwort, of Roſemary, of rcd-Sage, 
of the Roots or Leaves of Marſh-mallows , of the 
Roots or Leaves of Wall-wort, of the Roots or Stalks 
of Fennel , of the Leaves or Stalks of Elecampane, 
Baulm and Rue , Sorrel, Bugloſs and M<llilot y lec 
theſe boil together in two thirds of Water and the 0- 
ther Wine, until one third be conſumed : the Bath be- 
ng no hotter than your Dog can cnduse it, bathe him 
therein 
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therein tor the ſpace of an hourz then taking him 
out, put him in ſore warm place for fcar of catching 
cold. Do this four or five times in the ſame Bath, and 
it will cure, * 


Of the Sleeping Madneſs. 
The fourth Madnels is called the Sleeping Madneſs, 


and is cauſed by ſome little Worms breeding in the | 


mouth of the Stomack from corrupt Humours, the 
vapours and fumes whereof aſcending into the Head, 
make the Dog ſleep continually, and frequent]y he dieth 
ſleeping. 


For the Cure, you mult take five ounces of the juice þ 


of Wormwood, with two cunces of the powder of 
Harts-horn burned, and two drams of Agarick : min- 
gle theſe together 3 and if they be too thick, thin them 
with Whitc-wine, and give it your Dog to drink. 


Of theRheumatick or Slavering Madneſs. 


This Madnels is called ſo, becauſe, when a Dog hath 
got it, his Head ſwelleth, his Eycs arc as yellow asa 
Kite*s-foot, and he commonly ſlavereth at the mouth, 

The Cure is thus : Take fix ounces -of the juice of 
Fennel-roots, and the like quantity of the juice of 
Miſleltoe, four ounces of the juice of Ivy, four oun 
ces of the Powder of the Roots of Polypodie boil 
thetic in White-wine, and give it your Dog to drink 4s 
hot as he can ſuffer it. 

Here note, that when a Dog hath any of theſe kinds 
of Madneſles he will have no defire to eat, faſting fre- 
quently eight or nine days, and fo (tarving to death, 
Nay, it they are troubled with any diſtemper they will 
refuſe their meat , nay, the dainticlt bit you can give 
them, until they have catca Graſs, and haye _ 

theit 
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their Stomack of what did offcnd it , and then they 
will cat. 


Concerning the Madneſs of Dogs, «xd their 
Venomons Bitings. 


I think no reaſonable man ought to queſtion why 
the Teeth of a mad Dog ſhould do more harm than 
thoſe of a found one 3 becauſe in rage and anger the 
Tecth of every Beaſt and creatuze receive Venome and 


| Foyſon trom the Head, whereby when they bite at 


that time they do much more harm. 
Againtt the timple biting of a Dog , take the Urine 


| of a Dog, which is ſufhicient, ſince there is but little 


Venome 1n thoſe Wounds. To lay the Hair of the 
lame Dog thereon, ( though ſo much talke on) I 
look upon as a Meer foppery. Or being bit by a Dog, 
take Vinegar, and with your Hand rub the wound very 
well 3 then pour iato it Vinegar mixed with Water 
or Nitrez then wet a Spunge in the ſame liquids, and 
{olct 1t xemain bound up three days 3 then take Fclli- 
tory of the Wall, mingled and beaten with Salt, or 
any other Plaiſter for green Wounds. 

D:vers arc the Cures and Remedies for biting of mad 
Dogs 3 which I omit in this place, as belonging not to 
my Subje.&, but to Phylick. 


A Remedy againſt the common Mange. 


This Diſtemper befalls a Dog frequently for want 
of treſh water to drink when he defires it, and ſome- 
times by foul Kennelling, and ſometimes by Founder- 
Ing and melting his Greace. 

You may cure it ia this manner ; Take two hand- 
fuls of wild Creſſes, two handfuls of Elecampane, 


ud as much of the Leaves and Roots of Rocrb aud 
| L 2 Sorrel, 
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Sorrel, and two pound of the Roots of Frodelsz make 
them all boil well in Lye and Vinegar : having ſtraj- 
ped the Decoction , put therein two pound of gray 
Soap 3 and when it is melted therein, then rub your 
Dogs with it four or five days together, and it will 
cure them. 


A brief diſconrſe of the cure of Maladies 
belonging to Spaniels, with other ac- 
cidents happening. 


He neceſſary a thing a Spaniel 15 to Faulconry, 
| and for thoſe that delight in that noble Recrea- 
tion, keeping Hawks for their paſtime and pleaſure, 
I think no body need queſtion, as well to ſpring and 
retrive a Fowl being flown to the mark , as alſo divers 
other ways to help and afliſt Faulcons and Goſ-hawks, 
Now fince they are ſubject to many diſeaſes and 
caſualties, I ſhall endeavour to propound a ſuitable 
Cure for them 3 and firſt, I ſhall begin with the Mange, 
as the capital Enemy to the quiet and beauty of a 
brave Spaniel, wherewich poor creatures they arc often 
grievouſly troubled, and as frequently infe& others. 
For the cure of this diſtcmper , take a pound of 
Barrow Flick, common Oyl three ounces, Brimttone 
well pulverized four ounces, Salt well beaten to pow- 
der, Aſhes well lifted and fſcarced,, of each two oun- 
ces3 boil all theſe in a Kettle or Earthcn-pot, and 
when they are all well incorporated together, anoint 
your Spaniel with this thrice every other day, cither 
againli the Sun or Fire ; baving ſo done, waſh him all 
over With good firong Lye, and this will kill the 
Mange. Remember you ſhift his Kennel and Litter 
often, It 
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If the Spaniel loſe its Hair, as it often happens, then 
bathe your Spaniel in the water of Lupines or Hops, 
and anoint him with ſtale Barrows Flick. 

This Ointment, beſides the cure , maketh his Skin 
look flick and beautiful, and kills the Fleas, the Dogs 
diſquieters,and Enemies to his caſe. 

If this be not firong enough to deſtroy this malady, 
then take two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, common Oyl - 
fix ounces, Brimſtone three ounces, Soot fix ounces, 
brayd Salt and ſearced two handfuls ; boil all theſe to- 
gether in the Vinegar, and anoint your Dog as afore- 
ſaid. This Receipt muſt not be adminiſired in cold 
weather, for it may hazard his life in ſo doing, 

If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 
then it is eafie to cure him thus :; | 

Make bread with Wheaten-bran, with the Roots, 
Leaves, and Fruit of Agrimony, beating them well 
in a Mortar, and, making it into a Palte or Dough, 
bake it in an Oven, and fo made, give thereof to 
your Spaniel, giving him no other bread for ſome time, 
letting him cat as long as he will. 


Cure of the Formica. 


In the Summer-time there is a ſcurvy malady which 
very much afflicts a Spaniel's Ears, and is occaſioned 
by Flys and their own ſcratching with their Feet : We 
term it a Mange, the Italians, Formica, and the French, 
Fourmier. 

For the Cure , take Gum Dragaganth four ounces 
iafuſed in the firongeſt Vinegar may be gotten, for the 
(pace of eight days, and afterwards bruiſed on a Mar- 
ble-ſtone, as Painters do their Colours, adding unto 
it Roch-Allum and Galls beaten to powder, of either 
two ounces 3 mingle all thefe well together, and lay 
it on the place afflicted, 

L 3 Foy 
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b 

For Swelling in the Throat. e 

By reaſon of a Humour diſtilling from the Brain, || h 
the Throat of a Spaniel will often ſwell unreaſone- || « 
bly. For cure whereof, anoint the grieved place | 
with Oyl of Camomile 3 then waſh it with Vinegar | þ 
not over-ftrong mixcd with Salt. Probatum eft. r 
\ 


Of Worms breeding in the Hurts and Mangy 
parts of « Spaniel. 


Theſe Worms do hinder the cure of the Mange 
or Wounds, cauling them to continue at one ſtay, or 
to grow worle and worſe. To remove this hindrance, 
take the Gum of Ivy and convey it into the Wound, 
and It it there remain a day or two, waſhing the 
Wound with Wine and after that anoint it with Ba- 
con-greaſe, Oy! of Earth-worms, and Rue. 

The powder of wild Cucumbers 15 excellent good 
to kill theſe Worms, and wiil prove a good Conofive, 
alſo cating away the dead fleſh,and increafing the good. 

If the Worms be within the body, you mutt de- 
ftroy them in this manner : Cauſe.your Spaniel, by 
tair means or fou), when taſting, to cat the Yolk of an 
Egg with two ſcruples of Saffion pulverized and con- 
tcted with the (ame Egg, keeping him after it fa- 
fiog till night. 

When a Spaniel is hurt,as long as he can come to lick 
the Wound with his Tongue he needs no other remedy 
his tongue is his beft Chirurgeon : . but when he canuot 
do that,then ſuch wounds as are not venomous you may 
cure with thc powder of Matrefilva dried in an Oven, 
or in the Sun. Ifit be a bite of a Fox,anoint it with Oy! 
wherein Earth-worms and Rue have been boiled toge- 
ther. It by a mad Dog, let him lap twice or thrice - - 
rot 


nr 
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broth of Germander, and cat the Germander too boil- 


Others bore the Skin of his Neck through with a 
hot-Iron jutt betwixt his Ears, fo as the fire may 
touch both fides of the Hole made: after that, pluc- 
king up the Skin of the Dog's Shoulders and Flanks 
backwards, thruſt itthrough with a hot-Iron in like 
manner : by giving the Venom this vent, it is a ready 
way to cure him. 


To help a Spaniel that hath loſt his ſenſe 
| of Smelling. 


Spaniels, ſometimes, by reaſon of too much reſt and 
greaſe, or ſome other accident, do loſe their ſenſe of 
Smelling, ſo as they cannot ſpring or retrivea Fowl 
after their uſual manner : To recover it again, take 
Agarick two drams, Sal Gemma one ſcruple 3 beat 
theſe into powder, and incorporate them with Oxy- 
mel, making a Pill as big as a Nut, cover it with But- 
ter, and give it the Dog by fair means or foul. This 
will bring him into a quick ſcent, as I have oftentimes 
proved it. 


The benefit of cutting off the tip of 


« Spaniel's Tazl or Stern. 


It is neceſlary for ſeveral reaſons to cut off the tip 
of a Spanie!'s Stern when it is a Whelp. Firſt, by ſo 
doing Worms are prevented from breeding there; in 
the next place, if it be not cut, he will be the lefs for- 
ward in preſſing haſtily into the Covert after his 
Game 3 beſides this benefit, the Dog appears more 
beautiful. 
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LAWS 


As relate to 


HUNTERS & HUNTING. 


oe 13 R. 2:cap. 13+ $20 Man who hath not Þ| 02 
Lands af 40s. per ann. n02 Clerk who hath Þ ©! 
not 10 1. revenue per ann. thall have 02 keep | 2 
any O2ey-hound, Pound, Oog, Ferret,Net, Þ i 
9N Eigine tg deſtrgy Deer, Pares, Coneys, Þ| do 
N2 any other Gentlemans Game, 1n pain-of Þ vt 
one whole yearg.impaiſonment ,- which Juſti- Þ (a 
ces of Peace have power to inflict. Bu. .. 
Srar. 1 H. 7. cop. 7. Jf any ſhall hunt within 
Fecits, Joarks,.02 TWarrens in the ntght- 
tine, 92 dilgutſed,.ane of the Kings Coun- 
ct!, 02a Jiiſtice of Peace to whom intfv2ma- 
tion (hail be made, ſhall by his TUarrant 
cainle the Offender to: be b2ouUght befoze Him- 
ieif, 02 ſome. ather Touncello? 02 Juſtice of 
J2eace to beeramfneds where if he conceal 
the Fat, (uch hunting ſhall be Deemed Felſo- 
nyz. but being, conteſled, the Offence ts 
oneiy finable ag. the nert general Seffi- 
oiis, Andyere a. Reſcous of the Erecution 
uf any wmch Warrant ſhall be alſo deemed 
Fetony. ..' 4 21 54 
_Sta'. 19 H.7, cap. 11. J20Ne ſhall keep any 
£Ler-Zays, 82 Biick4tails ( ſave tn his own 
3f vectt 02 jpark ) iN pain to fo2telt fo2 every 
| Yonth 
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PYonth they are ſo kept 40+ Neither ſhall 
any ſtalk with any Buſh o2 Beaſt to any 
Deer, ercept it his own Fo2eſt 02 Park, in 
pain of 101. 

Stat. 14, 15 H. 8. cap. 10. J2ane ſhall trace, 
deſtroy, 02 kill any Þare in the Stow, in 
pain of 6s. 8 d. fo2 everyſuch Offence ; which 
_ [penalty aſſeiled in Sefſions ſhail go to the 
, | King3but inaLeet, to the Lo2d thereof, 

Stat. 3 Jacob. cap. 13- J2one ſhall ( without 
the Dwners Licenſe) kill o2 chaſe any Deer 
02 Coneys in any Parks . 0 tncloſed 
C20unds, in pain to ſuffer thzeg months 1m- 
piſonment, to pay treble damages to the 
party grieved, and to be bound with two 
god Sireties to the god behaviour to2 ſe- 
vent years : But the party grieved, having 
--——aM hath liberty to releaſe the Be- 

aviour. 
| | 1. »By the ſame Statute tt appears, that 
- [if any perſon not having 40 1-p-r annum 1n 
[| Linds, 02 2001. in Geds, 92 ſome inclofed 
- | 020und uſed to2 Deer 62 Coneys wo2th 40s- 
FE ecann. at leaſt, ſhall uſe any Out, Bow, 02 
- | Croſs-bow to kiil any Deer 02 Coneys, 092 
; | hallkeep any Buck-ſtall, Ferret, Dog, INet, 
| | Nother Engine, it ſhall be lawfiul fo2 any 
- þ perſon (having Lands wo2th 1001. per any. ) 
| | {0 take ſuch Gun, &c. from any ſuch perſon, 
[and toconvert it to his own uſe. 
Sar. :3 Car. 2.cap. 20. J20ne (hail tn{awful- 
l» Courſe, Kiff, Punt, o2 carry away any 
Oeer in any Fo2eft, Chaſe, Purliew, UWiod, 
Park , 02 other G20und where Deer have 
been uſually kept, within Fogland and Wales, 
without the cenſent of the Owners 02 Par- 
tie 
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ty chiefly truſfed with the cuſtody thereof 
92 be aiding 92 aſſiſting therein, upon patq, 
being convicted by confeſſion, o2 ohe Wit, 
neſs, befoze any Juſtice of the Peace with 
in ſir moneths after the Dftence, of 201. tg 
be levied by diſtreſs by TUarrant of the ſai 
Juikices: one moltty to the Jnfo2mer, the 
other to the Owner of the Deer : And fo 
want of diſtreſs, to be committed to' the 
woliſe of Co2recton, 02 common Goal, fo} 
one year, and not diſcharged till ſufficient 
Sureties be given fo2 the god behaviour, 

11. Jt is nevertheleſs p2ovided, that upon 
puniſhment of this Statute the penalty of 
ng Other Law be incurred, 

Stat. 22 & 23 Car. 2. cap. 25. Jt iS Enacted, 
That all Lozvs of Yannours 02 other Roy: 
aities, not unner the degree of an Eſquire, 
may by TAriting under thetr Pands and 
Seats, Autho213e one o2 moze Game-keepers 
within their reſpective Yannours 02 Rop- 
 aitiesz who being thereunto ſo Autho2tzen, 
may take and ſetze all ſuch Guns, Bows, 
QO2ey hounds, SLtting-Dogs, Lurchers, 0) 
other Oogs to kill Pares 02 Coneys, Fet- 


rets, Trammels, Low-bells, Hayes, 9? &-f 


ther Nets, Pare-pipes, Snares, 92 othet 
Engines fo2 the taking and killing of C0- 
neys, Dares, Pheaſants, Partridges, 0! 
other Hame, as within the P2ecincts of luch 
reſpective Bannours thail be uſed by an 
perſon o2 perſons who by thts Act are p2oht- 
bited to keep 02 uſe the ſame. And if an 
_ 02 perſons by this Act p20ohtbited to 

ep 92 tiſe any Guns, Dogs tC. as afowt 
ſaid, be upon god ground ſuſpeced to hav 
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N keep itt His 92 their cuſtody, any Guns, 
4Gows,'02 any ſo2t of Dogs, tc. to deſtroy 
pares, Coneys , #c. Then may the ſaid 
game-keeper 02 Game-keepcrs, 02 otier 
perſon ( being thereunto Autho213:yd vy 
({Uarrant under the and and Scal of 
any Juſtice of the Peace of the ſaine 
County, Diviſion, 92 Place) in the vay- 
time, ſearch the Houſes, Dut-houies, o: 0- 
ther places of ſuch perſons ſo ſuſpectev : ard 
if any Gun, G2ey-hound, Bows, Setti1g- 
dogs, tc. ve there found, the ſame je ſhail 
on Þ ſetze, detain, and keep, to and fo2 the tiie of 
off the Lo2d of the Bannour 92 Royalty where 
the ſame ſhall be ſo fovind 02 takeus o2 orher- 
ev, þ wiſe to cut in picces 02 deſtroy, as things - 
0p: Þ by this Act p2o0htbtred to be kept by thetc ve- 
re, þ gree. ; 
nF 1. J2one having Lands 92 Tenements, 
15] N2ſome other Eftate of Jnheritance in h:s 
pf own 02 his CUttes right, ot the clear vaiue 
0, | of 100 |. per ann. 02 fa2 term of ite, 02 ha- 
s, | ving Leaſe 02 Leaſes of 99 years at (eaſt of 
08 the clear vaiue of 150!. NN2 the Son and 
Heir apparent of an Eſquire, 02 other pcr- 
;| ſon ot Higher degree, who are yereby decia- 
ted to be perſons declared by the Laws of 
| thisRealm not allowed to have 02 kzep ary 
uns, Bows, G2ey-hounds, Setring-bogs, 
Ferrets, Coney-oogs, Lurchcrs , - ayes, 
Nets, Low-beſis, Parc-pipes, Snares, 02 
other Engines afo2eſatd ; But ſhail be, and 
are hereby p20hibited to have, keep, 02 uſe 
the ſame. All Owners and Keepers of Fo- 
teſts, Parks, WUarrens, 02 Chaſes , bring 
Kockt with Deer o2 Cuneys fo2 their _ 
ary 
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ſary uſe, tn reſpect ofthe ſaid Foteſts,]Parks, JÞal 
Warrens,o2 Thalſes are aiſowed to keep, xc, {al 

il, None may enter wongfully into anpJſal 
Carren 02 ground fawfuſſy uſed o2 keptÞN* 
fo: th? btecding 02 keeping of Coneys 3 ( al-f(ll 
thaugh the ſame be not encloſed) no2 take, [9 
kill, 02 chaſe any Coneys there without the .' 
conſent of th? Owner thereof, not having |t)! 
any lawful Title 02 Autha2ity ſo to do, on}!!! 
pain to yield to the party gcieved treble ya-1P 
mages and coſt; beſides ſhall ſuſſer thoee jy 
months Jmp2iſonment, and after till they jal 
find Slireties fo? their god abearing t the 
perſon offending being convict by one Tit: 
neſs upon Dath, 02 his own confeſſton is A 
ſuſfictent, 

Iv. J2o perſon o2 perſons ſhall take in the 
night-time any Toneys tpon the bo2ders of 
ai Warren, o2 other grounds, lawfully | 
ſed fo? the breeding 02 keeping of any Co- 
1eys, ercept ſuch as ſhall be owners of the |= 
Soil, 02 lawfal occupier 02 poſſeſſo2 of the 5 
nzound, 02 any perſons employed by him, | ol 
her, 02 them, whereon ſuch CToneys hall be | tl 
{o killed o2 takenz upon paint that every Ja! 
Offender, lawfully convict as afo2eſaid, ſhall | h! 
xtve the party 02 parttes injured ſtich recom |! 
pence 02 tatisfamion fo2 his o2 their damages, | t 
and within ſuch time as ſhall be appointed by | t!! 
the Jiffice befozz whom ſuch Offender ſhall | 
be convicted 3 and over any above pay down | l 
p!eſently to the Dverſeers fo? the tle of the 
1m of the Partth where ſuch Dffence ſhall | ! 
bz committed, ſach ſum of many, not ercee- | ! 
ding £05. 4s the ſatd Juſtice (half think meet. |} 
and if ſuch Denver o2 Dikenders do = 
ma 
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nake recompence o2ſatigefacticn to the ſaid 
ts, [party 92 parties injured, ard aiſo pay the 
#c, Jiaid ſumto the Þ@2 as ato2cſaid 3 then the 


2 ue 
al. ſuch time as the (aid Juſtice all think fit, 
2 Inot exceeding one month. = | 
thel V- P2ovided that what is mentioned in 

this Act of 22 & 23 Car. 2. extend not to &- 
on (2idge any Royalty 02 P2eregative of his 
Yajeſty 3 n92 to ab21dge, if pe, 02 altcra- 
ny Fozeſt-Laws , but the ſc mie to be of fo2ce, 
ep [andremain as lf this In had not been made, 
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[8] A further Abſtra&t of ſome penal Laws as 
he | concern Foreſts, Chaſes, &+c. 


ly < ſyall be 3 Swainmotes in the 
year, viz. one 15 Days befoze Michael- 
he [maſs > another about Martivmaſs 3 and the third 
he [15 Days befoze Midlummer, At the firſt two 
n, [of which none ſhall appear dy diſtreſs, but 
be | the Foſters, Uerdo2s, and Gcit-takersz and 
D at the other onely the Foſters and Qerdo?s : 
if [howbeit the Foſters and Uerdoz2s ſhall meee 
1: | every fo2ty days, to ſee the Attacimient of 
s, | the Fo2eſts, as weil fo2 G2een-hue, as Piin- 
wp | ting: And the Swainmotes fſat! not be 
[f | kept, biit in the Colinties where they have 
ht | uſedto be kept. | 
g | IL. Lawing of Dogs ſhall be made in Fo- 
[| | reſts, ire 3 years to 3yrars by the view and 
- | teſtimony of {awitl men, and not otherwiſe x 
+ | Powbeit ftich Lawiiig of Dons ſhall ne Le 
Ut 
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but where tit hath been uſed from the Cozg, 
nation of Hen. 2d. 

111. 520 Foſter 02 Beadle ſhall make Sc. 
tal, o2 gather Garbe, Oats, Lamb, o2 Pig, 
but by the fight of the x 2 Rangers when they 
ſhall make their Range : And there ſhall be 
ſo many Rangers afiigned to2 the keeping 
of Fo2eſts , as ſhall ſeem reaſonably tuft 
cient fo2 the ſame. ; 

Iv. any perſon having a TUwd tn the Fo. 
reſt may ageſt it, and take his pawnage there 
at his pleaſure > he may aſſo d2ive his yons 
thzough the Kings Wiwds, o2 elſewhere fo) 
that _—_ and if they iy all night in the 
Fozeſt, he ſhall not be queſtioned fo2it, 

 v. None ſhall loſe Life 02 Wember fo? kil 
ling of Deer, but ſhall be fined fo2 it if he 
have any thing 3 ifnot, he Hal be imp2tſoned 
a Year and a day: and i, e can finde god 
Slureties) ſhall then be delivered 3 but if 
not,he ſhall abjure the Kealm. 

VI. A Peer of the Realm, being ſent fo! 
by the King, in coming and returning may 
kill a Ocer 02 two in the Fo2eſt th2ough 
which he paſleth : Howbett, it muſt not be 
done p2ivily, but by the view of the Foſter, 
if p2eſent but if abſent, by cauſing one to 
= a Do2n fo2 him, leſt he ſeem to ſteal the 

eer, 

vi. No Chtmage 92 Toll ſhall be taken 
in Fo2eſts, but by a Fo2eſter in fee, that 
farms his Bailtwick, and onely of ſuch as 


buy thetr Buſhes, Timber, Bark,o2 Coals, Þ 


to ſell it again, viz. 2d. to2 a Cart, and 14. 
fo2 an Yooſe, to be taken haſf-ycarly 3 and it 
ſhall onely be taken where tt hath uſ;d - 
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he taken, and not elſewhere : J2either fja(l 
a1y Chimage be taken of fuch as carry bur- 
tjens of Buthes, Bark o2 Coal, albeir they 
ig, (ſell it > unleſs they take them out of the 
ep kings Demeſne(GMODs, Thus tar Charts Fore(ta. 
a Foreſter, Parker, 02 TWarrener ſhail 
ng not be queſtioned fo2 killing a Treſpaſler, 
ff, | who ( atter the peace cryed to him) will not 
yeld himſelf, fo it be not done out of fome 

rg. | other fozmer malice, Star. 21 Ed. 1. 
ef 120 Viniſter of the Fozeſt ſhall be put up- 
on any Aftze, Jury, o2 Jnqueſt to be taken 

02 without the Fo2eſt, Ocrdin: roretiz. 

Stat, 3 Ed. 3- cap. 8» J2One ſhall be taken 902 
Jmp2iſoned fo2 Uert 02 Ueniſon, unleſs he 
il: | be taken with the manner, 2 elſe indicted ac- 
he | cozding to the tozm of the $rac. 54 Ed. x. And 
en | then the TWUarden of the Fo2eſt ſhall take 
him to Bainpaife, until the Ey2e of the Fo- 
reſt, without taking any thing fo2 his delli- 
verance. Andi1f the TUarden will not ſo do, 
ſhall have a TUrit out of the Chancery of 
[d o2dained fo2 perſons indicted to be bai- 
led till the Eyre, | 

Stat, 1 Ed. 3. Cap. 2. Any man having TUod 
within the Fozeſt, may take Hozſe-beot and 

ay-boot in his fatd Tod, without being 

ttached fo2 the ſame by the Miniſters of 
oe Foreſt, ſo that it be Done by the view of 
en | the Fo2eſters, ; 
at | Stat. 7R. 2. cap. 44 No Officer of the Fo- 
13 | teſt ſhall take 02 tmpaſon any without vue 
g, | Indiament, 92 per main ouvre ( with his hand 
d. | at the wo2k) that 18, being taken with the 
it | manner, 92 treſpaſſing in the Fozeit 3 ns? 
0 | Hall conſtrain any to make Dbligation 02 
Kal 
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Ranſome againſt his will, and the Aftiſe g 
the Fo2eſt,in pain to pay the party grievey 
you -+——watad and to be ranſomed at thy 
Kings will. 

16 & 17 Car. cap. 16. An Act fo? the cettainty 
of Foteſts, and of the Yeers, limits and 
bounds thereof: See the Statute at large. 

17 Car. cap. 16. J20 place within England g) 
Wales, where no Juſtice Seat, Swainmote, 
Court, 02 Attachment hath been made, 02 
Uindoſers choſen, o2 Regard made within 
20 Years, ſhall be accounted Fo2eſt, | 

11. Tenants and Dwners of all excluded ! 
Ron! ſhall enJoy their common and other 

2ofit's, 
f Stat. 20 Car. 2. cap. 3- Ten Thouſand Acres | 
of waſte Lands in the Fo2eſt of Dean ſhall be 
encloſed,and kept tn ſeveralty,fo2 the growth ' 
and p2eſervation of Timberz and be under 
the regard and Government of Foteſt: ? 
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Recreation : 


BEING, 


ag TREATISE 


AWKING 


FAULCONRY. 
Fitted for the Delight and 


Plealure of all 40 WW... and Gen» 
tlemen. 


olleted from Ancient and Modern 
Authors, and Redifhed by the Experience 
of the moſt Skilful Artiſts by theſe T 1mes. 


ith an Abſtract of ſuch 


Starute-Laws as concern this Recre- 
ation. 
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The Introduttion. 


He Element wherein the Fawlconer uſeth to 
trade, is the zir3 and though he dealcth 


HAWKING. 
ſometimes in the Water, yet he prefers the 


T Air before 1t, that yielding him moſt Recre- 


ation 3 for it is unable to ſtop the high ſoaring of his 
generous Faulcon ; in it ſhe flies to ſuch a height, that, 
being loſt to the fight of Mortals, ſhe ſeems to cons 
verle with Heaven alone z, and, like Icarus, endangers 
her Wings to be ſcorcht by the Sun-beams y and yet 
s fearleſs, cutting the fluid Air with her nimble Pini- 
ons, making her High-way over the fieepeſt Mountains 
and deepeti Rivers, and in her lofty career looks 
down with a ſeeming contempt on the greateſt Glo- 
ries we moſt eſtimate; and yet ſuch is her Loyalty and 
Obedience to her Maſter, that a word from his mouth 
ſhall make her ſtoop and condeſcend. 

This Element of Air is not onely to be praiſed for the 
Recreation it affords the Faulconers, but for its Ulſctul- 
nels to all, no creature being in a condition to live with= 
out 1t; for if the inſpiring or expiringOrgan of any crea» 

2 tus 
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Cure be ſtopt, it muſt ſpecdily die, and pay the Debt 
that's duc to Nature. 

And as this' Element juſily merits praiſe, ſo do its 
wirg'd Inhabitants, both fecding and refreſhing Man: 
kind : with their Bodics they perform the firlt, and the 
latter with their harmonious Voices. 

The number of Heaven's airy Quire is (o great, 
I cannot here well coumerate them ; yet I mult not 
paſs by theſe nimble Muſicians of the Air , which 
warble forth ſuch curious Notes as puzzle Art to imi- 
Lakes 

I mean to ſpeak of few, and firſt of the Lark: When 
ſhe means to recreate her ſelt and heaters, ſhe quits the 
Earth, and firgs as ſhe aſcends 3 and having made an 
end of hcx heavenly Ditty, ſhe ſeems to (wound to 
think ſhe muſt deſcend again unto the dull Earth, which 
ſhe would (corn to tread but for neccſlity. 

Azain, obſcxve how the Black-bird and the Thrafo 
contend who ſhall with their unimitable Voices bid the 
beſt welcome to the fragrant Spring, | 

Nor doth the Nightingale come ſhort in breathing 
out her loud Mulick through the ſmall Organ of her 
Throat. How have II bft admired in a fiill night the 
clearne(s ot her Airs, the ſweetneſs of her Deſcants, 
her natural Rilings and Fallings, her Doublings and 
Redoublings! 


Much more might be (aid of theſe, which I (hall 
wave, being a digrefſion from my purpoſe, which is to 
treat of another Bird of pleaſure, viz. the Hawk 


Ere note, that the Hewhk, is diſtinguiſhed into two 
kindes 3 the Long-winged,, and Short-winged 
Hawh. 


Of 
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Of the firſt kinde theres arc theſe , which are here 


$ amongſt us moſtin uſe ; 
6 The Gerfaulconand Ferkin, 
Y Fawlcon and Tiercel-gentle, 
Lanner and Lanneret, , 
t Bockerel and Bockeret, 
R Saker and $zkarer, 
h Merlin and Fack-merlin, 
-. | Hobby and ack, 
The Stelletto ot Spain, 
| The bloud-red Rook, of Twrkze, 
ic The Waskite trom Virginia. 


0 } Of the Short-winged Hawks there are theſe ; 


- The Eagle and Iron, 
"ll | G-:-ſhawkh and Tiercel, 
« Thc Sparrow-bawk, and Muket, 


Two (ſorts of the French Pie. 


S Of inferiour ſort there are theſc : 
he The Stanyel or Ring tail, 
ts, The Raven and Buzzard, 
nd The Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, 
The Hen-driver, &c. 
all Itis not tobe expe&ed that we ſhnuld treat of all 


to | theſe and. many others bearing ditfcrent names, but 
onely ſuch which are moſt in uſe, of which I ſhall re- 
gularly treat concerning their Eyries , Mewings, Ca- 
ſings, Renovation of Feathers, &c. wit) their Re- 
xo || claiming, Dieting, Diſcaſcs, Cures, and Mcthod of 
ed | PraQice, 
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Terms of Art in Faulconry, as 5 they 
were uſed by Ancient Faulconers, || 
and are now by modern Pradtitio- 
ners, with their Explanations. - 


He Age of a Hawk: 
The fult year, a Soarage. 
The ſecond year, an Exnterview- 
The third year, a bite Hawks 
The tourth year, a Hawk of the firſt Coat. 
Arms, are the Legs from the Thigh to the Foot. 


Bate, is when the Hank fluttereth with her Wings el- 
ther from Pearch or Fiſt, as it were firiving to get 
a WAY» 

Baobingi| is when the Hawk waſkgth her ſelf at home or 
abroad. 

Beak, is the upper part of the Bill that i 15 crooked. 

Beam Feathers, are the long Feathers of the Hqwhs 
Wings. 

Beavy of Quils, are a brood. of young @waile. El. 

Bewits, arc the Leathers with Bells buttoned about. the 

__Hawhs IcgSe 

Binde. 

Bowet, is when a young Hawk draws any thing, out 
of her Nctt, and covets to clamber on the bowes. 
Bowſing, is when the Hawk drinks often, and yet con- 

nigually thirfteth for more. 
Branch 
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Branch or Stand, is to make the Hawk, leap from Tree 
to Tree till the Dog ſprings the Partridge. 

Brancher, 1s a young Hawk newly taken out of the 
Nel, 


Cadge, is that circular piece of Wood on which Hwks 
are carried when they are expoſcd to ſale, 

Carry, is flying away with the Quarry. 

Caft your Hawk to the Pearch, is to put your Hawk on 
the Pearch. 

Coſting, is when you give your Hawk any thirg to 
cleanſe and purge her Gorge. | 
Carviſt 3 a Hawk may be ſo called at the beginning of 
the year,and hignitics as much as to carry on the Fiſt. 

Cataraſt, a Diſrale in Hawks ( called. 

Canterizing-Irons, are Irons to ſear with. 

Cawking- time, 15 Treading-time. 

Canceleers 

Crabbing, is when Hawks, ſtanding too neer, fight 
with one another, 

Creance, is a fine ſmall long Line of ſtrong and even- 
wound Pack-thicad wich is faſtned to the Hawk's 
Leaſe or Leath when ſhe is firtt Lured. 

Check, that is when the Hawk torfakcs her proper 
Game to fly at Pics, Crows, or the like, crofting her 
in her flight, 

Clap, is the nether part of the Hawk's Beak. 

Copiug- Irons, are uſed in coping or paring the Hawks 
Beak, Pounces, or Talons, when over-grown. 

Cowring, 1s when young Hawks quiver aud ſhake their 
Wings in tettimony of obedicnce cowards the old 
ONes. . 

Crinet-, are the (mall black Feathers like Hairs about 
the Sere. 


Diſcloſed, is when the young juſt peep. through the 
ſhell. M + Drop» 
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Dropping, is when the Hawk, muteth. direAly downs 
ward in (cveral drops, not yerking it ſtraight for- 
wards. 


Exdew, is when the Hawk digeſi-th her meat, that ſhe 
not oncly diſcharg.th her Gorge thereof, but like- 
wile cleanſcth her Panel. 

Exſe 1me, is the purging of a Hawk of her glut and 
Gr. ale. 4 

Enter a Hawk, is when ſhe firt begins to kill, 

Eyeſf, is a youhg Hawk newly taken out of the NeR, 
nct abie to prey tor himſelf. 

Eyrie, is that place where Hawks build, and hatch their 


young. 


Feaking , is when the Hawk wipeth her Beak aſter 
teedinge 
Filanders,a ſort of little red Worms that uſually breed 
in Hawks. 
Flags, Feathers n:xt the principal Feathers in the 
H :wh'+ Wing. 


Fly on bead, is miſſing her Qxarry, and betaking her 
(cit to the next Check, as Crows, &c. 
Formale, 1s the Femalc- Hawk: 
Formi:a, a Dicale iv Hawks (o called. 
Frownce, is a Dilcale common in the Mouth ' or 
C Throat of a Hawke 


Gleam, after a Hawh hath caft, ſhe Gleamith, or throw- 
eth up hlth :10m her Gorges. 


Glut, is the ſlimy fſubttance that lies in the Hawk's 
pannel. 

Gorge, is called in other Fowl the Craw or Crop. 

Gurgit:ng, 1s when ſhe is tiutt and ſuffocated. 


Hack, , is the place where the Hawk's Mcat is laid. 
Hawk 
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Hewk keeps ber mark, is when ſhe waits at the pac 
whe the lays in Partridge, or the lik, uatil it be re- 
trived. 

Bern at ſeidge, is when you finde a Hern fianding by 
the water fide watching tor Prey, ou the like, 


Tack , is the Male-bawk, 
eſer, are thoſe ſhort Straps of Leathtr which are 
fafined to the Hawks L gs, and ſoo ihe Leate or 
Leaſh by Varvils, and (uch-1ikr. 

Imp, is to inſert a Feather inio the Wing of a Hawk 
in the place'of one that is broken. 

Inke, is the Neck from the Hcad to the Body of any 
Bird which the Hawk doth prey upon. 

Intermewing, 1s from the fuſt exchange of the Hawkg 
Coat, till ſhe turn white: and this is ſo called trum 
the firſt Mewing, 

Jouketh, is when ſh< flecpeth. 


Lure, that'is when a young Hawk is called by the Faul- 
coner thereunto, and 15 made of Feathers and Lea- 
thcr not much unlike a Fowl, which he cafteth up 
into the Air. 

Leaſe or Leaſh, is a {mall long thong of Leather by 
which the Faulconer holdeth his Hawk tatt, folding 
it many times about his Finger, 

Lean, is when the Hawk iolds in to you. 


A Make- Hawk, is an o'd Staunch- Hawk which. uſed to 
fly, ww] ealily infirudt a yourg Hawk 

Minaging a 'Hawhk, 15 to ufc het with art and $kill. 

Make ous. is when the Hawkgoes torth at Check. 

M:iles, are the Briaft-teath: 1s. * 

Manning. is making a H.wh to endure compary. 

Mantlecb, 1s when the Hawk fhetcheth one of her 
Wings after het Legs, and tothe other. 

\Mew, 


_— — —_— WE > — 
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Mew, is the place where you (ct down your Hawk dy 
ring the time ſhe raiſeth her Feathers. 

Muting, is the Excrements or Dung of a Hawk, and 
ſoitis of a Hers. 

Mites, are a (ort of Vermin that trouble the Head and 
Nares of a Hawks 


Nares, are the little holes in a Hawk's Bcak. 


Pearch, is the Hawks reſting-place when ſhe is off the 
© FaulconetrsFilt. 
Pelt, is the dead body of any Fowl the Hawk hath kil. 
led, 
Pill or Pelf, is what the Hawk hath left of her prey af- 
ter {he is relieved. 
Plume, is the general mixture of Feathers and Co! 
by which th. Coaſtitucion of a Hawk is known. 
Plumage, are (mall Feathers given the Hawk to make 
her calt. 
Plaming, is after the Hawk hath ſeized her Prey, and 
diſwantles it of the Feathers. 
P qnnel, is the Pipe next the Fundament of a Hawk 
where ſhe digeſteth her meat from her body. 
Pantas,a Diſcaſe in Hawhky fo called. | 
Pendant- feathers, thoſe Feathers behinde the Thigh of 
a H:wk, £2 | 
Petty: fing/es, are the Toes of the Hawk, 
Pounces, are the Claws of the Hawk; 
Princip al-feathers, are the two longeſt Feathers in the 
Hawk's Wings. 
Prunetb, is when the Hawk picketh her (elf. 
Put over, is when a Hawk.removeth her Meat from the 
Gorge into her Bowels by travcrfing with her Be- 


dy,but chicfly with her Neck. 


®uarry, is the Fow! which the Howh flies at dead vt 
allvce Raiſed 
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ds» ried in fleſh, is when a Hawk grows fat. | 
Ruke, is when the Hawk flies out too far from the 
and Fowl. | | 
Ramage, is when a Hawk is wild, and difficult to be 
and Þ reciaimed. heh 
Rangle, is when we give a Hawk Gravel to bring her 
to her Stomack. | = | 
Retrive, is when Partridges, having been ſprung, are to 
fade again, Ki OL 
the and, when a Hark lifteth her ſelf up and 'Thaketh 
her felf. TN 08 
kil. baf, is when the Hawk hits the Prey, and yet not, truſ- 
Bic T \ by: 
' af Þ Rufier-bood, is 2 plain and eafie Leather-hood, being 
large, wide, and open bchipde, and is tobe woin 
ury # by a Hawk, when you firſt draw her. | 
Reclaim, 1s ro. make a,Hawk tame, (gentle and familiar. 


Sails ,are the Wings of a Hawk: YC 


ind F Sear or Sere, js the yellow between the Beak and Eyes 
'of the Hudk: 2h | 
wk i Seeling, is when a.Hawh firſt taken is ſo blinded with 
a Thread rut through the*Eye-lids, that ſhe ſees not, 
or very little, the better. to make her .cnduxe the 
1 Hood. odd | "I k #90 | « ch Fl 
Seizing, is when a Hawk gripes her Prey, or any thing 
elic, falf within her Foot, © __ w LE 
Setting down, is when the Hawk is put, into. the Mew. 
the "FL aſh Wop Hawk ee Aa cath diſtance txom 
er, 
Sliming, is when a Hzwk, muteth without dropping. 
he Sniting. is when a Hawk, as it were ſneez<th. 
* | $ogr-bawk, that is trom the firlt taking her from the 
Eyrie t11] ſhe hath Mewed her Featticrs. 
Spring, 1s when any Partridge or Pheaſant riſe. 
oF Stooping, is when the Hzgwkis aloft upon her Wing, and 
then deſcends to ſttuke her Prey. Suta- 
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Sumni'd, is when the Hawks in all her Plumes, 
Swnvel, is that which keepeth a Hawk from twiſting, 


—_— 


Tiercel or T:ſſel, is the Male- Hawk, 

Tiring, is when you give your Hawk a Leg or Pinion 
of a Pallet, Pidgeon, Oc. to pluck at. 

Train. is the Tail of the Hzwh, | 

Treſfing, is when ſhe raiſeth any Fowl aloft, and ſoar- 
ing with it, at length deſcendeth with it co the |f P? 
ground. to 


Varvels, little Rings of Silver at the end of the Jeſſes, 
whercon the owners of the Hawk have their Names || * 
ingraven. lt 

Unreclaimed, is whcn a Hawk is wilde. 0 

Unſeeling,- is when you take away a Thread that runs || © 
through the Hawks Eye-lids, Ind hinders her fight. || * 

Unſtrike the Hood, 1s to draw the Strings, that it may be 
in-a readine(s to pull off. 

Unſumm'd, is when the Feathers of a Hawk are nat 
tully grown. 

Urines, are Nets tocatch Hzwkhs withal. 


Warbling, is after a Hawk hath mantled her ſclf ſhe 
croſſ:s her Wings together over her back. | 

Weathering, is when you air your Hawk in Froſt, Sun, 
or by the Firc-fide. | 

Whuy, is the riſing and fluttering of Partridge or 

Pheaſant. | 


The Names and Natures of Hawks in general : 
and firſt of the Haggard-Faulcon, 


Begin with the Haggard- Fawlcon, lince it is a Hawk 

which moſt men now-a- days covet, to fit and pre- 
pare for their delight and pleaſure 3 although hereto- 
fore I hear Ieſs ſpoken of her praiſe by the Antients 
than ſhe deſerves. 

Some of old have preferred the Faulcon-gentle for 
mettle and cowage , being of a loving dilpolition, 
firong and daring, and hardy in all ſeaſons and by a 
mere miſtake have undervalued the Haggard-faulcen, 
condemning her as being a Bud too tender to endure 
rough and boiſterous weather, 

Experience confutes this opinion, ſhe being known 
tobe able to endure as much the ext1cmity of weather 
or more than the Tiercel, Faxlcon gentle, os moſt 0- 
ther Hawks whatſoever 3 and therctore ſhe ſhall firſt 
take place in this manner. 

The Haggard: Faulcon, wild, ard unreclaimed, takes 
alarge htcr'y ro her felt for her abode, either by Sea 
ot Land 3 and is {o abſolute in her power,that where-e- 
ver ſhe comes, al' flying Fowl ftoop under her ſubje ion. 
Nay, (he 7jercel-gentle, although her natural compa- 
nion, darcs not fit by her or come near her relidence 
but in cawking-trime, ard that 1s in the Spring z and 
they, tor procreation ſake, ſhe will admit him to come 
near her with tubmiſſion, which he maniſetts by bow- 
Ing his Head at bis approach, and by calling and cow- 
nog with his Wings, «5 the young cnes do, 10 teſtimo- 
by how icartul he 1s of incuirirg her diſpleaſure. 

Whultt ſhe is very young ( and fo will a Paſſexger- 


Soar- 
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Soar:faulcon ) ſhe will prey upon Birds wich are (lt 
big to encounter withal 3. and this ſhe doth for wy t 
ot underſtanding : and ſhe continues this raſhng 


and folly till experience. and. a ſound beating hayer, 
claimed” her,” © = $601 
The: Haggrd:faxlcon will prey on any other Foul 


ſhe can meet with advantageouſly , eſpecially tany 
Pigeons,0r ſuch as belong to a Dove-houſe3' for thel 
they frequently meet withal. + 

This Hawk is an inceſſant Pains-taker 3 no weather 
diſcourageth her from hcx Game, but that onely where 
in no Fowl can wcll ttir abroad to ſeek for ſuſtenance; 
otherwilc ſhe is continually working, either in the Air 
or elſewhere, unleſs ſhe' ftoop and miſs of her Prey, 
and then ſhe will reſt a little, to take breath and reney 
her courage.” Nay, if ſh: hath labourcd in boiſterow 
and tempetiuous weather three or four days together, 


ſhe will be fo far from being the worſe for it, that ſhe : 
will appear much better,and more lively. And there- , 
fore it is a vu!gar errour,for men not to fly their Hawk 6 
but after three or four days reft , forme a week or fort: p 
night. Forold Scraunch-hawks I judge a little reſt 1 
will do no harm 3 but for the young, till ſhe is blouded | 
give her but littlez and if you can fly her every day, . 
you will find it ſo much the bettcr, ; 


When the Faulcon unreclaimed hath ſeized her 
Prey and broke her Neck , ( in artificial terms, het 
Ich, ) ſhe then falls on the Crop, and feeds firſt on 
what is there contained, afterwards on other parts; 
and having filled her Gorge, the will fly to ſome ſolita- 
-IY place which is near water, or what liketh her bch, 
and there ſhe will fic all day : upon the approach of 
night (ſhe takes Wing , and flics ro ſome convenient 
place ſhe hath atore purpoſcd, to pearch therein till he 
morning. 

Thus much of her as ſhe is wild and ——_— 
n 
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ſa the next place it will be requiſite to inform you 


with the manner of reclaiming of a Haggard faxlcon, 


a and her entry to the Lure. 


ets 


Having taken 'or purchaſed one of them, ſet her 
lown,and let her reſt quietly the farlt night in a Rufter- 
hood. 

The next day take her up eaſily on your Fiſt, and 
any her up and down that whole day uſing a Fea- 
ther to ſtroke her withal inſtead of your hand. When 

tinde her not impaticat of being toucht, take her 
Hood off ſpeedily, and put it on again as ſpeedily, ob- 
ſerving thus to do till ſhe is willing to feed : then fre» 
quently offer her food, but let her have but a little at a 
timez never pulling her Hood off or on but you muſt 
gain her love with a bit or two, uſing your voice unto 
her when you are taking off her Hood, and all the 
while ſhe is feeding, and no longer that by that 
means, ' after ſhe is reclaimed, ſhe may know by your 
yoice ſhe ſhall be tcd. | 

Having rhus done, teach her co come to your Fiſt 
from the Pearch by doing thus ; Let her Rand on a 
Pearch abour breaſt-high 3 1f lower, kneel , for this 
low poſture will lefs aftright than any other : after 
this, unſirike her Hood, and lure her, uſing your voice z 
and have a ſpecial care that you atfright her not or 
diſtaſte her, and ſo cauſe her to bate trom you. But 
#" mult, bctore you unſtrike her Hood , encourage 

r with a bit or two, which will make her the more 
eager to come to you; For it is hex Stomack that 
rules her, and is the Bridle that keeps her in (ubjeQion, 
pricking her torward to perform her duty : whercfore 
if yov kerpnot her Appetite ſharp and truly edged, 
inttead ot ſubmifſion you will finde diſobedience. 
When you finde ſhe will willing'y feed from and come 
to your Hand,you may then let her fit barc-fac'd, now 
and then diverting her ſtaring about by giviog = a 

ir 
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bit or two, to dirc@ her face towards you : after thi 
you may {ct her to the Lure. 

When you tinde ſhe wiil come readily to the Lure, 
garm(he with meat in the Creaxce, fearing lett (he 
ſcorn this way of Luring, fixa live Pigeon to the Lure, 
and lure her therewith. When ſhe hath killed the Þj. 
geon and eaten the Head, take her vp gently with x 
bit of meat, and put on her Hood then unſirike het 
Hood and lure her to the Pelt , doing thus twice or 
thrice, and no more : if you do it oftner, ſhe will be- 
come in time very loth to part with the Pelt, and by 
this means you will provoke her to carry. This is a 
great fault, and more incident to and woule in Field- 
Hawks than ſuch as are fitted for the River. 

But be {ure you lurc her not far till her Stomack be 
perfect 3 for otherwiſe ſhe may diſcover ſomething by 
the way which ſhc hath a greater cficem fory and lo be 
loſt tor that time z which will be very detrimental to 
her, although you ſhould happen to recover and rc 
claim her attcrwards, 

H.re obſcrve, in the time of her making ( while 
ſhe is on che ground either pluming or feeding ) for- 
get not to waik round her, uling your Voice, and giv- 
ing her.many biis wi:h your hand ; continuing (o to» 
do till you have won her to a morc than ordinary fa 
.miliarity. 

But above all, mark this; ſpring her ſome living 
Doves between the Man and the Lure, and let them be 
given in a long Creance, that ſhe may kill them near 
you, in fuch manner that ſhe may truls them over your 
head : by this micans ſhe will not bc afraid when you 
come to her from afar off ; the neg|ct whereof will 
make her timorous: thence will proceed her drag» 
ging and carrying from you z nay ſometimes ſhe will 
leave her Prey, and totally torlake you. 

There arc forme Hawks will not be taken up with» 
out 
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but ſtriking or rapping in the Creance, which muſt be 
infallibly the loſs of ſuch a Hawk without ſuch a de- 
vice : this is a great fault in the Hawk, and argueth 
preat negligence in the Faulconer, in ſuffering, and not 
ae, F cemedying that ill property in her firſt making. 


* Rules for ordering a Haggard-faulcon 7 the 
6 Luring : with the Cauſes and Remedies 
; | >. 
'S, of Carrying, and other ill qualities. 
by 


sa | Having thus far acquainted your Hawk with the 
Id» {| Lure, take her out ſome convenient Evening, and be 
no farthe from her than ſhe can ſee and hear you then 
be || hold in your Lure, and ſuffer her to fly about you, 
by Þ holding her as near you as you can with your Voice and 
be I} Lure, teaching her to do her bufine(s, and work it on 
to If your head, and then caſt up a live Dove : Which ſome 
re> {| dilapprove of, becauſe ( (ay they) the lightneſs of 
the Dove inclines the Hawk to that 11! quality of Car- 
le Y ying 3 but I rather impute that fault to the ignorance, 
or- | or negligence and harſkne(s of the Faulconer , who 
iv- © hath been either unskilful, remi(s, or hath not uſed 
to | that gentlenels which is requiſite in Reclaiming a 
fas I Hawk in her firſt Making 3 fo that inftead of gaining 
| Eicrlove by fair Allurements, he hath converted it into 
ng I Hatred, Abhorrency, and Diſdaintul Coynels, 
be | Another cauſe of this Dragging or Carrying pro- 
ar {| cteds from the Keeper's 111 or flender Rewarding his 
ur [| fawkin the Luring, in giving her the Pelt of a Pigeon 
ou Eolome other dead thing, which gives her no delight; 
ill Btisthe pleaſure ſhe takes in the Reward that engages 
g» iercoming to you : if then ſhe chance to tinde her 
ill Yepe&ation fruſtrated in her uſual ſatisfaction , the 
wil ever after ſhun youz and though you ſhould 
h- Fftrow her a live Pigeon, ſhe may (cize it, and keep cloſe 
N to 
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tO it, Or remove it as you approach, for fear that your 
upkindnefs ſhould deprive her of it. * Wherefore 
you muſt have a ſpecial care you diſoblige her nat in 
her Luring., 

There are ſeveral other errours which muſt be re. 
Ctitied in a Haggard faulcon, F anlcon-gentle, or Slight- 
Faulcons, ( which natwal:y are al of on: kinde, yt 
dift.x much in quality and condition ) which 1 ſhall 
leave to the tiudy of the ingenious ard induſtrious 
Faulconer or Keeper. I ſay , the firlt taulc 15s, that 
though you have lured your Hawk well, and given 
h-r all the content and ſatisfaction imaginable, yet 
wil the not tarry with you, but take hcr flight and 
forlake you. This argucth an averſion in her from 
you to ſomething elſe. This tault Mi. Turbervile, and 
Mr. Latham lay thcy have kovown remedicd ; but be- 
cauſe } look upon the trouble therein to be fo great, 
and the future fatisfation fo ſmall and uncertain, I 
ſhali not lay down what means are common!y made 
uſz ot 1n the cure of this 11] quality. | 

But ihere 15 another tault, which at firſt may bee» 
ſily prevented and that is, an aſpiring quality and 
working humour, when although the Hawk never 
ſh- wed any diſlike to the Keeper or diſcontent, yet 
ty obſcrvation ſhe hath been tound conceited, and 
would not endure the ſocicty of another Hawk 3 and 
having buen well blouded on Fowl, (h: would not be 
kept down necr her Keeper, To remedy this, let no 
ſcop: be given to the Haggard 1n the time of making) 
Ict her not fly high, but be held down and neer you: 
and it you {hould let this Hawk in to another Hawk, 
and ftinde her fall to her work without any regard of 
notice teken of the other Hawk, ſuſpect her inftantly, 
and Ict hc {ce Fowl 1n duc time, left when (he comes 
| to her aue place, ſhe go hzr way z tor ſhe will prove 
impaticut ; wheretore the ſhourer work your 
wit 
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with her, the greater delight you give her, and ſo 
conſequently you engage her love continuallz towards 
ou. 

Having taught your Hawk to fit bare-faced in the 
Evening among company undifturbed, and that ſhe 
knows your Voice, and will come to the Lure, then 
give her every night Stones, till you finde her Stomack 
200d ; atter that, proter her Caſting, and let hicr not 
receive 1t unleſs ſhe likes it well 5 otherwiſe ſhe is apt 
totake a diſlike, and will never afterwards receive 1t 
willingly. 

Theſe Stones aforeſaid prepare and make ready 
the way for caſting, ſtirring, and diſſolving whatever 
s offentive within, and fitting it to be carried down» 
ward in her Mutes, or upward in her Caſtings. The 
time for giving thele Stones 1s when ſhe hath put away 
her Supper from abovez then give hcr halt a dozen 
above the hand, if you have ſo much $kill 3 if not, o- 
therwiſe as you are able. Do thus often, until ſuch 
time as you ſhall give her ſuch things whereof ſhe 
(hall take Plumage in her living or training. But of 
this, more hereatter. 


How to know the natnre and diſpoſition of 
ſeveral HAWKS, and what mut 


be obſerved from thence. 


Here 1s a certain Hawk called a Blank Hawk, 
which 1s a kinde, loving, and docible Hawk 3 
for ſhe will diligently liſten and give ear unto you and 
your voice 3 ſhe will foon learn to come to hand, be- 
og very eager and hot to ſeize on what you thall ei- 
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ther throw or give her, and will be very familiar: 
laſtly, having done your will on the ground, ſhe will 
lock up for your Fiſt, and will readily jump there. 
ON, 

They are much ſubje& to little Grubs, which at; 
ingendered in the Guts, and dilcover themſelves in 
their Mutes, crawling out from them, ſhrinking them- 
ſelves up, and fo intiantly dying. Theſe Worms do 
little harm, and that Hawk which hath them is (« 
dam bad. The colour of theſe Worms is red in x 
Slight Faulcos , and red in a Barbary-Faulcox and 
when dead, in both white, 

There is a (ort of Swarthy black:plum'd Hank, 
that is good-mettled, and a high flier, yet hard to be 
reclaimed : for ſhe will neither minde you nor your 
voice z but when you lure her, will look any other way 
than that ſhe ſhould. However, you mult ſhew your 
ſelf very loving towards her, though you ſhall get no 
more from her than what you extort by force. For | 
her due reclaiming, leflep her pride by ordering het 
Diet with meaſure, with reſpe& had unto the Weather; 
which if it be mild and temperate, you need not fear 
to hold her down until you have quarried her: anda 
you ſhall ſee her amend her manners, alter her Diet, 
and adde to her firength according to reaſonable &- 
pedition 3 which will be ſoon obrained if ſhe be ſound, 
and the weather moderate. But if the weather be 
froliy, have a care of abating fleſh. 

When at any time you fly any one of thefe black ot 
tawny Hawks, and ſhe fioops foul and fails in he 
flight, you muſt take her down with ſome living 
thing, 

It ſhe be young, ſuffer not her (or any other Hawk) 
to fly too long for nothing is more prejudicial and 
diſtaſteful to a young Hawk at her firft making, that 
folet her toil and make many ſtoopings before = 

ſery 
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© || farved : by this diſlike ſhe is induced to fly wide and 
cuelefly, and frequently to go away through difplca- 

te F {ure- 

In 


n- | Now to the intent I may go on methodica!ly, and 
do Þ with as little confultion as may be, 1 (hill in tne next 
> | place here nominate what Hawk 1 intend to treat of3 
12 Þ and inthe (ame order as 1 name them, in like manner 
nd F 1 will diſcourſe of them. Take them thus :; 


wh, Faulcon, 0! Tirercel-gentle, 
be Gerfaulcon, + ' Jerkin, 

Our Mylion, L | Tzercel, 

Vay Merlin, $ S; Fack, 

our Hobby, =" R obbin, 

no Goſhawhk, -& | Tiercel, 

For | Sparrow-bawhk, Fo Mucker, 

her Lanner. J 1 Lanneret, 

Net 7 


fea |} Here note, that the Female of all Birds of Prey are 
dai much larger, and of greater bulk than the Ma'e, and 
Jet, | are more ſerviceable, being more watchfu}, hardy, and 
ex} bold ; but of ſuch Birds as do not prey, the Cocks are 
and, I the larger. 
r fl The Faxlcon, Gerfaulcon, Mylion, Merlin, and Hobby 
do ſtoop and ſeize their Prey with theis Foot, br :aking 

k of with their beak the Neck-bone of the Fowl, witaout 
| ha] pluming or tiring thereupon till che Fowl hath I-tr 
'vioghh bucking and bating on the foot. 

The Goſhzwh, with her Male the Tizreel, and the 
nk, kill theix Game by (tre 

0g. at random , and do iofteacly plume ha tir up» 


00 their Prey, 
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Of the Faulcon. 


— are {cven kinds of Falcons, viz. 


Faulcon-gentle, Gerfaulcon, 

Haggard-faulcon, ( ) Saker, 

Barbary or Tar- Lanner, and 
taret-faulcon, ) \ Tunician. 


The Faulecon-gentle is ſo called for her familiar eour- 
teous dilpoſition 3 ſhe 1s withal valiant, ſtrong, and 
b:tter able to endure any fort of weather than any 6 
ther Hawk. 

She hath a natural inclination and love to fly the 
Hern evcry way, either from her Wings to the down- 
come, or from the Fiſt and afore-head. She is moſt 
excellent at the Brook or River,eſpecially at large Fow|, 
as the Shoveler, Wild gooſe, &c. If ſhe be an Eyeſs 
you may venture her at the Crane 3 otherwiſe (ht 
will not be ſo hardy and bold. Where note, Hawk 
prove val'ant or cowards according as they are fl 
quarried : and if you take them out of the Eyrie be 
tore thcy arc tully ſummed and hard penned, you mul 
nevcr exp & their Wings ſhould grow to perteCtion, 
but their L:gs will be apt to wear crooked, and thei 
Train, their long Feathers and their Flags alſo wil 
b- tull of Taints. 

In the chuice of your Faulcon , obſerve that (it 
bave wide Naresz high and large Eye-lids 3 a grel 
black Eye 3 a round Head, ſomewhat tull on the topi 
a ſhort, thick, azure Beak 3 and indifferent high Necti 
barb Feathers under the clap of the Beak 3 Y. 
arg 
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Jarge, round, fleſhy Breaſt : Jet her be ſtrong, hard, 
and fiitf banded , broad-thouidered 3 having iI-nder 
Sails, tu'l Sides, long and great Tnighsz ftirong and 
ſhort Arms large Feet, with the Scar of the Foot 
ſoft and blewith z black Pounces 3 !o:g Wings, and 
crolſi=g the Train, which Train mult be ſhort and ve 
Iy p.1ble. 

H: rc obſerve, that Faulcons of one kinde differ much 
and arc diverily named, according, to the time of their 
tirtt Reclaiming, p'aces of Haunr, and Countries from 
wh.nce ihcy cones 2s Mew d hawkhe , Rammages= 
hawks, Soar-hawky, Eyeſſts : and thele again arc di- 
vid-d 1nio larg: Hawks. mean Hawks, and ſl:nder 
Hawks. All tntclec have different Malcs and Plumes, 
according to the nature of the Countries from whence 
they come 3 a5 {orne are black, fume blank, or ruflet 2 
and they differ in dilpotitinn 3 fume are bt for the 
F:c1d, others tor the River. 

Nam:s are b.tiowed on a Faulcon according to her 
Age or Tawng, 

The fit 15 an Ey,f6, wa'ch name laſts as long as 
ſhe is in the Eyric. Thele are very troublefom in 
their tecding, do cy v 1y much, and are difhculcly 
entred 3 but being well.cntred ard quarried, prove cx- 
cellent Hawks tor the Firu, River, or any foit of 
Fowl, and are hardy and tull ot metilc. 

The tecond 15a Rammage-fanicon. and re[-rves the 
name after ſhe hath lett che t.yric, being fo cailed May, 
June, July, and Arwgiit, Vit: are haid ro be manned, 
but bz1ng wc.ll reclarmcd ,, thy are not inkenour to 
any Hawk. 

The third is a Soar þawk,, {o called September, Oct1- 
ber, and Nyvember. Tic tirtk Plumes th.y have when 
they foiſake the Eyric they keep a whole year beiore 
(hey mew then, which are calicd Soar feathers. 

The fourth is termed Murzarolt, { the lateti tenth 
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15 Carviſt, as much as to ſay, Carry on the Fiſt : ) they 
are (o called 7 anuary, February, March, April, and till. 
the middle of May, during which time they muſt be 
kept on the Filt. They are for the moſt part very 
great Baters, and therefore little eaters ; They are bad 
Hawks,frequently troubled with Filanders and worms, 
and are rarely brought to be good for any thing, 

The fifth are called Exter-mewers, from the middle 
of May, to the latter end of December. Thcy are (6 
called becauſe they caſt their Coats. They were ex- 
cellent Hawks, could they be truſted 4 therefore they 
maſt bz kept hard under, and muſt make your Fiſt their 
Pearch. Having diſcours'd of the Names and Nature 
of the Faulcon, I next come to his Manning, Luring, 
Flights, and Mewing in every condition : which 
courſe I ſhall orderly take in my enſuing diſcourſe of 
the other Hawks I have onely named heretofore, 
And becauſe what Diſeaſes or Caſualties are incident 
tooneare likewiſe to all, I ſha]l put their Curcs at the 
latter end all together. 


Of the Manning, Luring, Flights ad Mews 
ing of a Faulcon, with other things pro- 
perly belonging to an Oſtrager. 


Having taken a Faulcon, you muſt Seel her, in ſuch 
manner, that as the Seeling flackens, the Faulcon may 
be able to ſee what proviſion 1s ſtraight before her, 
which ſhe will better (ee ſo than any other way: and 
be ſure you Seel her not too hard. 

A Hawk newly taken ought to have all new Furni- 
ture, as new Jcfſes of good Leather , mailed Leales 
with Buttons at the end, and new Bewets. You muſi 
have a ſmall round Stick likewiſe hanging in a firing, 
wita which you mult frequently fixoak your Hawk : 


the 
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the oftner you do it, the ſooner and better you will 
man her. She muſt have two good Bells, that ſhe 
may the better be found and heard when ſhe cither ftir- 
eth or ſcratteth ; Her Hood muſt be well faſhioned, 
niſed and boſſed againſt her Eyes,deep, and yet ſtraight 
enough beneath, that it may the better faſten about 
her Head without hurting her ; and you mult cope a lit- 
tle her Beak and Talons, but not ſo near as to make 
them bleed. 

Take notice, if you take a Soar-faulcon which hath 
already paſt the Seas, although ſhe be very hard to be 
reclaim?d, yet ſhe is the beſt of Faulcons. 

Her food muſt be good and warm twice or thrice a 
day, until ſhe be full gorg'd z which tood muſt be ei- 
ther Pigeons, Larks, or other live Birds : and the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe you muſt break her by degrees off from 
her accuſtomed feeding, 

When you feed her, you muſt whoop and lure as you 
do when you call a Hawk, that ſhe may know when 
you will give her meat. 

You mult unhood her gently,giving her two or three 
bits 3 and putting on her Hood again, you muſt give 
her as much more , and be ſure that ſhe be cloſe Sceled ; 
and after three or four days lcf[en her diet ; and when 
you go to bed, fet her on ſome Pearch by you, that 
you may awaken her often in the night. Thus you 
muſt do till you obſerve her grow tame and gentle ; 
and when you finde ſhe begins to feed eagerly, then 
give her a Sheep's-heart, And now you may begin to 
unhood her by day-time, but it muſt be tar trom com- 
pany 3 firſt giving her a bit or two, then hood her a- 
gain gently, and give her as much more. Bc: ſure not 
toatiright her with any thing when you uuhood her. 
And when you perceive her to be acquainted with com» 
pany, and that ſhe is tharp fect, unhood her, and give 
her ſome meat, holding her jul againſt your Face and 
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Eyes, which will make her leſs afraid of the counte. 
nances of others. It you can, reclaim her without 
over-watching. 

You mult bear her continually on the Fitt till ſhe be 
throughly Manncd, cauſing her to feed in company, 
giving her in the Morning about Sun-rifing the Wing 
of a Pullet, and in the Evening the Foot of a Coney 
or Hare cut off above the joynr, flay'd and laid in 
Water z which having ſqueez'd, give it her with the 
Pinion of a Hen's Wing, 

For two or three days give her waſht meat, and then 
Plumage, according as you think her foul within, 
If ſhe Caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing till 
ſhe Gleam after her Caſting : having gleamed and 
caſted, then give her a beaching of hot meat in com- 
pany 5 and towards the Evening let her (plume a Hen's 
Wing in company alſo. 

It the Fearh-15 of her Caſting be foul or ſlimy and 
of a yellowith complexion, then be ſure tocleanle her 
well with waſht meat and Caſting : if clean within, 
give her g:ntle Caſtings, asthe Pinions of an old H.ns 
Wing, or_the Neck-bone chopped tour or tive times 
between the joynts, waſht and ſiceped in fair Wa- 
ter. 

Having, well reclaim'd her, throughly manned her, 
and made her eager aad (harp ſet, then you may ven- 
ture to feed her on the Lure. 

But before you thew her the Lure you muſt conſi- 
der theſe three things: 1+ That the be bold in and 
familiar with company, and no ways afraid of Dogs 
and Horſcs. 2. That ſhe be ſharp ſet and hungry, 
regarding the hour of the Morning and Evening when 
you will lure her. 3. And laſtly, ſhe muſt be clean 
within, and the Lure mult be well garniſhed with meat 
on both fades, and you mult abſcond your (elf when you 
ipcend to give her the length of the Leaſe. E 
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You muſt firſt unhood her, giving her a bit or two 
on the Lure as ſhe itteth on your Filt : afterwards take 
the Lure trom her, and {o hide it that the fee 1t not3 
and when ſhe is unſeized, caſt the Lure fo near her that 
ſhe may catch it within the length ot her Leaſe. When 
fhe hath (eis'd it; uſe your voice according to the cu- 
ſome of Faulconers, and feed her upon the Lure on 
the ground with the Heart and warm Thigh of a Pul- 
Jet, Having ſo lured her, in the Evening give her * 
but a little meatz and let this luring be fo timely, 
that you may give her Plumage and a Juck of a 
joynt. 

In the Morning betimes take her on your Fiſt, and 
when ſhe hath cali and glcamed, give her a little beach- 
ing of warm meat. Towards Noon take a Creance 
and tic it to her Leaſe, and go into ſome pleaſant Field 
or Meadow, and give her a bit or two on the Lure 3 
then unſcize her: and if you find ſhe 15 ſharp fer, and 
hath (ciz'd on the Lure eagerly, then give her ſome one 
to hold, to let her off ta the Lure 3 then unwind the 
Creance, and draw it after you a good way , and let 
him which holds the Hawk hoid his r:ght hand on the 
Taſſel of the Hawk's Hood in readincts,1o that he may 
unhood her aſſoon as you begin to Jure : and if ſhe come 
well to the Lure, and fioop upon it roundly, and ſeize 
it eagerly, then let hercat two or three bits thereon z 
then unſc1ze her and take her oft the Lure, hood her, 
and deliver her to him again that held her, and going 
farther off lure her, tceding her as betore with the ac- 
cultomed voice. Thus lure her every day farther and 
farther off, til] ſhe is accuſtomed to come treely and 
eagerly to the Lure. 

After this, lure her in company, but have a care that 
nothing affright her ; and when you have uſed her to 
the Lure on foot , then lure her on Horſe-back 3 
which you may etk& the ſooner , by cauting Horſe» 
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men to be about you when you lure her on foot : alfo 
you may do it the ſooner by rewarding her upon the 
Lure on Horſe-back among Horſemen. When this 
way ſhe grows familiar, let ſome body afoot hold the 
Hawk, and he that is on Horſe-back muſt call and caſt 
the Lure about his Head z then muſt the holder take 
off the Hood by the Taſſel : and if ſhe ſeize eagerly 
_ on the Lure without fear of man or Horſe, then 
take off the Creance, and lure her at a greater diſtance, 
And if you would have her love Dogs as well as the 
Lure , call Dogs when you give her Tiring or Plu- 
- mage, 


Of Bathing @ Faulcon /ately reclaimed; how 


to make her Flying, and to hate 
the Check. 


Having wean'd your Faulcon from her Rammage- 
fooleries , being both ways lured , rewarded, and 
throughly reclaim'd, offer her ſome Water tu bathe 
her (elf in, in a Baſon wherein ſhe may ſtand up to 
the Thighs , chulog a temperate clear day for that 
purpoſe. Then having lured your Hawk, and rewar- 
ded her with warm meat, in the morning carry her 
to ſome Bank, and there hold her in the Sun till ſhe 
hath endewed her Gorge, taking off her Hood that 
ſhe may prune and pick her ſelf; that being done, 
hood her again, and ſet her near the Baſon. and taking 
oft her Hood, I:t her bathe again as long as ſhe plea- 
ſeth ; After this, take her up, and let her pick her ſelf 
as before, and then feed her. If ſhe refuſe the Ba- 
ſon to bathe in, (hew her ſome {mall River or Brook for 
that purpoſe. 

By this uſe of bathing ſhe gains ſirength and a ſharp 
appetite, and thereby grows bold ; but that day where- 
ia the batheth give her no waſh: meat. It 
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If you will make your Faulcon upwards, the next |, 
day after ſhe hath battvd get on Horſe-back, either in 
the morning or Evening, and chuſe out ſome field 
wherein ate no Rooks or Pigeonsz then take your 
Lure well garniſhed on both fides, and having un- 
hooded your Hawk, give her a bit or two on the Lute, 
then hood her : afterwards go leiſurely againſt the 
Wind, then unhood her : and before ſhe bate, or 
figde any Check in her Eye, whiſtle her off from your 
Fiſt fairly and foftly. As the flieth about you, trot on 
with your Horſe, and caſt out your Lure, not ſuffering 
her to fly long about you at firſt ; continue thus doing 
Morning and Evening for {even or cight days. Bur 
if you finde your Hawk unwilling to fly about you or 
ſtoop to the Lure, then muſt you let her fly with ſome 
Hawk that loves the company of others, and will not 
rove at any change or check and that muſt firſt be 
done at the Partridge, for they will not fly far before 
the Hawk. If ſhe hath flown twice or thrice, caſt 
out the Lure, and reward her on Horſe-back. If the 
Fowl you flew her at be killed by another Hah, let 
her feed with him a little, and then farther reward her 
on the Lure. 

If you would have your Faulcon prove upwards 
and a high-flying Hawk, you mult let her fly with fuch 
as are {oqualified. It ſhe love the company of others, 
and is taught to hold in the Head, then if the Fowl be 
in Pool, Pit, or Plaſh, caſt off your high-flying Hawk, 
and let him that hath your new-lur'd Hawk get under 
the Wind, and when he ſeeth his advantage, Jet him 
unhood her 3 and if ſhe bate, then it is to get up tothe 
other Hawk, 

Let him then caſt her off, and before ſhe get up to 
the other near his full pitch, lay out the Fowl: if ſhe 
kill her Game, reward her with the Heart, and let her 
participate of the Breali with the. other Hoawky. m 
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To take your Faulcon from going out to any Check 
thus you mult do : If ſhe hath killd a Check, and hath 
fed thereon before you could come in, rebuke her not 
ſeverely at firſt, but take her down to the Lure, give 
her a bit or two, hood her, and fly her not in three or 
four days 3 and if you do, let it be where no Checks 
are ; but if you come in betore ſhe hath taſted the 
Check ſhe hath killed, then rake the Gall of an Hen; 
and anoint the Breaſt of that Check ſhe hath killed, 
( any other bitter thing will do) and this will make 
her hate to go at Check again. 


How to enſeam a Faulcon with her Caſtings 
and Scowrings. 


When you feed your Fau!con, call and lure as if 
you called her to the Lure, and every day profer her 
Water, and cvcry night give her Caſtings accordingly 
as ſhe endeweth. Take off her Hood frequently in 
company 3 and that you may hinder her from bating, 
hold always the Hood ready by tne Tafſlcl in your 
hand. 

In the Evening by candlc-light take off her Hood 
among company, until the Rouze aad Mewt) then ſet 
her on the Pearch, and not betorc, ſetting a light be- 
fore lier. 


Every Faulcon ought to have a Make-Hawk to teach 


her to hold inthe Head ; it that will not do, cut off 
ſome part of her two Principals in each Wing, the 
long Feather and that next toit, which will force her 
to hold in. 

Be (ure to reward your Hawk well at the beginning, 
and let her fecd well on the Quarry 3 which will fo 
encourage her, that ſhe will have no tancy to go out to 


the Check. When (he is well in bloud and well w_ 


ried, then let her fly with other Hamwkre 
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If you would make your Faulcon to the Crane , her 
Lure ſhould be a counterfeit Cranc, It you would 
make her to the Hare, her Lure ſhould be then a Haxes 
Skin (tute with tome light matter : When the is well 
lured, and you would enter her, tic the Harc's Skin* fo 
fluft to the end of a Creance, and tatitcn it :0 your Sad» 
dle-pumm-l, by which means when you gallop it will 
rclemble a running Hare: then unhood your Hawk, 
and cry, Back with the Dogs, back with #he Dogs. 
When you finde ſhe hath (c1zed it , Iet go your 
Creance,and ſuffer her to faſten thercon 3 then inftant=- 
ly reward her upon it, and encourage her as much as 
is polltble, 

When ſhe is well entred after this manner, take a 
living Hare and break one of her hinder Legs, and 
having before well acquainted your Faulcon with your 
Dogs by continual feeding amoog them, 1 lay then put 
your Hare out in ſome fair place with your Dogs, and 
the Faulcon will ſtoop and rutt her until the Dogs may 
take herz then take the Hare from the Dogs , and 
calt hex out to the Faulcon, crying, Back, Back 
there. #10 

It you would make your Hawk flying to the Par- 
tridge or Pheaſant after ſhe 1s reclaimed and made, 
then every rime you lure her caſt your Lure into tome 
low Trce or Buſh, that the may learn to take the Tree 
or Stand : it ſhe take the Stand betore ſh: ſces the 
Lure, let her ttand a while and afterwards draw the 
Lure out betore her, and cry with what words you 
have acquainted her to underſtand you by, and then 
reward her well. After this manner the will learn to 
take ſtand, 

Feed her always on the ground, or in ſome thick 
place 3 for in ſuch places ſhe muſt encounter with the 
Pheaſant at Pearch. 

At firlt fly with her at young Pheaſant or Partridge, 

{0 
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to encourage her by advantage, and afterwards xt 
the old. 

If a Faulcon will not take Stand, but keep on the 
Wing, then muſt you fly her in plain places where you 
may always {cc her upon you. 

Draw your Faulcon out of the Mew twenty days 
before you Enſcam her: It ſhe truſs and carry, the 
remedy is to cope her Talons, hex Powlſe and Petty« 
fangle. 

Never reward your Hawk upon River-fowl but 
upon the Lure, that ſhe may the better love and clicem 
thereof. 

The Crane ought to be flown at before Sun-riſing; 
for ſhe is a ſlothtul Bird, and you may caſt off to her a 
Caft or Leaſe of Faulcuns, or a Goſhawk from the 
Fiſt, without Dogs. You muſt fly but once a day at 
the Crane, after which you muſt reward yout Hawk 
very well, ever ſuccouring her with a Grey-hound, 
which is the beft of Dogs tor that purpole. 

Give your Faulcon a Beaching very early in the 
morning, and it will make her very cager to fly when 
it is time for it. . 

It you would have her a high-flying Hawk, you 
multi not feed her highly , but ſhe ſhould be fed nine 
days together befoxe Sun-riling, and at night late in 
the cool of the Evening. 

The Faulcon will kill the Hern naturally if ſhe bea 
Percgrin or Traveller : yet you will do well to give het 
Trains. 

A Faulcon may fly ten times in a day at a River, 
if the ſeaſon be not extream 3 but more is inconve» 
niEnt, 

A Hawh, ought to have forty Caſtings before ſhe be 
perfectly made, And indeed all Hawks ought to have 
Caſtings every night, if you would have them clean 
and found ; for Hawks which have not this _ 
NOGUu® 
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roQurnal Caſting will be ſurcharged with abundance 
of ſupc1rfluous Humours, which aiccnding to the Brain, 
breed ſo great a diſturbance that they cannot fligh fo 
high as otherways they would. And it is good to 
zire them Tiriag or Plumage at night, eſpecially field- 
Hawks, but not River-Hawks, for fear of weakning 
their Backs. 

When your Hawk hath flown or bated, feed her 
not ſo log as ſhe panteth, (bar let her be firli in breath 
224103) othcrways you may bring her into a Dilcaſe 
called the Pants. 

It a Faulcon or other Hawk will not Seize nor 
Gorge, take the Quill of a Wild-gooſc, and tic it un» 
der her long Single 3 then will ſhe Seize and Gripe. 
When ſhe beginneth to (eize, rake away the faid Quill, 
ad the will ſ{cizz long afterwards, 

It you cannot give Covert to your Faulcon or Gof- 
hawk, then caſt hex off with the Sun in her back. 

When you draw your Hawk out of the Mew, it ſhe 
be greazy, ( Which you ſhall know by her round fat 
Thighs and her full Body, the Fleſh bzing round, and 
as high as her Breaſt-bone ) and it ſhe be well mew'd, 
and have all her Feathers ſummed, then give her at 
feeding-time in the morning two or three bits of hot 
meatz and at night give her leſs , unleſs it be very 
cold 3 and if ſhe teed well and without compultion, 
pive her waſht meat. Thus prepared,take the Wings of 
a Hen for her Dinner and waſh them in two Waters, 
In the morning give her the Legs of a H:n very hot, 
at Noon meat t.mperately warm, a good Gorge then 
let her faſt cill it be late in the Evening, It the have 
pat over her meat, and there is nothing left in her 
Gorge, then give her warm meat, as in the mornings 
Thus diet her till it be convenient to give her Plu- 
mage, the which you may know by theſe tokens; 
tick, the Fleſh of the end of the Pinion of the Hawk's 
O Wing 
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Wing, will ſeem fofter and tenderer than it did before 
th: did cat waſht meat. Secondly, if her Mewts be 
whete, and the black thereof be very black, and nat 
ringled with any other colour. Laſily, if ſhe be 
tharp (ct, and doth plume cagerly, you may give her 
Cilting either of a Hare's or Concy's Foot , or the 
{ma}l Feathers on the joynt of the Wirg of an old 
Hen. 

Having {ct her on the Pcarch, {weep c!can under: 
neath, that you may fee whether the Mewt be tull of 
{treaks, or skins, or ilimy : if it b:, then continue this 
fort of Caſting three or four nights together 3 but if 
you kinde the Feathers digefted and ſoft, and that her 
Caſliing is great , then take the Neck of an old Hen, 
and cut it between the joyats , then Jay it in cola wa- 
tcr, and give it your Faulcon three nights together z 
19 the day-rime give her waſht meat, ater this Caſting 
or Plumage, as you (hzll fre requitite ; and this will 
bar all down jntc the Penne. 

Whin you have drawn hor out of the Mew, and 
her princips} Feathers arc fummed, give her no waſht 
meats, but quick Birds with good Gorges, and let her 
Out 183 OPER pIaCcse 


General Inſtructions for an Oſtrager 
or Faulconer. 


Et his 7eſſes and Bewets be of good Leather, ha- 
5 viiig Bc lis big and ſhrill according to the propot- 
1500 of the Hark, with a Hood that is boſled at the 
Eyes, and fizable tor the Head. 

He maſt ute his Hawk m ſuch manner, that he may 
make her grow familiar with him alone orin —_ 
an 


Ot- 
the 


nay 


nd 


and to that end he muſt often unhood and hood her 
2Yyaimn, 

q' nine nights the Faulconer ought not to let his 
Hawk Jouk at all, nor ſuffer her to peatrch, but keep her 
during that time continually on his Fiſt. 

When the Faulconer would call his Hawk, let him 
ſet her on the Pearch, unhood her, and ſhew her ſome 
meat within his Fiſt, call her (o long till ſhe come to 
it, then feed her therewith : if ſhe come not, let her 
ltand without food till ſhe be very ſharp (et. Obſerve 
this order for about nine days. 

When you would lure her, give her ſome man to 
hold, and call her with a Lure well garniſhed with 
meat On both ſides, and give her a bit ; uſe her to this 
lx or ſeven daysz then cauſe her to be held farther 
from you, and cat the Lure about your Head , and 
throw it on the ground a little way from you: if ſhe 
come to it roundly, reward her borntifully. Having 
uled her to this ſome certain days, take your Lure gar- 
niſhed as atoreſaid, and every day call her to you as fat 
35it 15 polltble for her to ſee or hear you, and let her be 
looſe {xom all her Furniture, without Loins or Creance. 
It ſhe come freely, reward her, and ſtop her now and 
then in her feeding 3 for that wil! make her come the 
better. You may do well to ftop the Lure upon her 
lometimes, and let her fly upon you. Here note, it is 
requiſite to bathe her before you take this courle, leſt 
when ſhe is at liberty ſhe rangle to ſeek Water, and in 
the mean time you loſe your Hewk3 wherefore bathe 
her every ſeven or eight days, for her nature requireth 
It 

When you have thus manned, reclaimed, and lured 
your Hawk, go out with her into the fields, and whi- 
{tle her off your Fiſt, ſtanding ill to ſee what ſhe will 

do, and. whether ſhe will rake out or not : butif ſhe 
iy round about you, asa good Hawk ought to do, let 
O 2 het 
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her fly a turn or two, and fling her out the Lure, ang 
It her foot a Chicken or Pallet, and having killed It, 
Ict her tecd thercon. 

Unhood her often as you bear herz continue (0 doing 
till ſhe hath endewed and mewted ſufficiently. 

Your Hawk being thus made and manned,po abroad 
with h-r every morning when it is fair, and let the Þ 
place where you intend to fly her be plaſhy, or (ome 
narrow Brook z and when you calt her off, go into the 
Wind ſo far, that the Fowl may not diicover you, 
When ſhe is calt off, and beginneth to recover her Gate, 
make then to the Brook or Plaſh where the Fowl lie, 
always making your Hawk, to lean in upon you: and 
when you ſec her at a rcalonable pitch, (her Head being 
In ) Jay out the Fow], and land it jt you can; and if F 
you cannot, take down your Hawk, and Ict her kil 
ſome Train 3 to which end you rmult always carry ſome 
live Fowl with ycu,as a Duck &c. And having ſlipt one 
ot her Wing-feathers, thrutt it through her Nares, and 
caſt her up as high as you can underneath your Hawk, 
that ſhe may the better know your hand. 

If you wou!d have your Hawk fly at one particular 
Fowl more than 2t another, you muſt then feed her 
well upon a Train of the ſame kind, as thus : Take 3 
Creance, and tie that Few] you would accuſtom her to 
fly to by the Beak, with meat on her Back, and caule 
one to tltand clofe that ſhall hold the Creance 5 then 
ſianding afar off, unhood your Hawk , and let the Fowl 
be ſtirred and drawn with the Creance until your Hawk 
perceive it ſtirs and if ſhe foot it, make another 
Train thus : Take a living Fowl thar can fly, half 
ſcel itand cali it out; then let your Hawk fly to it 
and it the Kill 1t, reward her well upon it. 
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Of the Rammage-faulcon. 


If a Faulconer chance to recover a Rammage- bar 


that was never handled b:fore, let hin ImmcAdiate! y 


ſeel her, and at that inſtan' put on her }. f[-s made of 
ſoft leather 5 at the end thercof tix two Vervels, the? 
one may bear your Coat of Arms, the viftier your 
Name, that if ſhe chance to be loſt, they that take hi 
up may know where to return her; put her on alto a 
pair of Bells with two proper Bewets. Having thus 
furniſbed her, you mult —__ act manning by geuile 
handling. Toavoid the dang r ot her Beak, you mutt 
have a ſmooth Stick about hait a foot 3Þ Iengeh, with 
which you mult (troak your Haw; about the Prmons 
of hex Wings, and fo downwards thwar: bes Train. 
It ſhe offer co (nap at the Stick, wiihdraw not your 
hand, and let hcr bite thercon, the 'harduets wiccot 
will ſoon make her weary of that {oort. 

It you would man her well, you thould wa'rch all 
the night, keeping her con.nually on your Fitt. 

You mult tcach her to tecd 1d 5 ana having 2 
great and calic Rutter-hood, you mitt hood aud un- 
hood her often, fecl'd as {he 1s, hnaudiiong her gumiiy 
about the heag, coying hor always wh you unnoud 
her, to the intent the may ro! be Giijplcated wii tick 
Keeper. 

Let her plume and tire tina upon 2 Wirg, on 
your Fiti, Keeping her fo day ard night, without per” 
cling, uncil the be weary, and Wii: tutter you to hyvod 
her without ſtirring, 

It your Hawk bc (o rammage that {he will not Icave 
her ſnapping or biting, then ta ke a little" Alves ſaccotri 
1a, and when the otters to ſnap, give it her ty bite + 
the bitterneſs wazreot will quickly make h<r kave 
that ill quality. Garlick 1 have hcard will do the 
O 3 like 
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2a the ſixong cent thereof being equally offen- 
IVE. 


How to hood a Hawk. 


Having ſecl'd your Hawk, fit her with a large eaſie 
Hood, which you mutt take off and put on very often, 
*watching her two nights, handling her frequently 
and gently about the Head as aforeſaid. When you 
perceive ſhe hath no averſion to the Hood, unſcel her 
1m an Evening by Candlc-light 3 continue handling her 
ſoftly, often hooding and unhooding her, until ſhe 
takes no offence at the Hood, and will patiently endure 
handling. 

Take this Obſervation by the way , that it is the 
duty of a Faulconer to be endowed with a great deal 
of Patience and in the next place he ought to have 
a natural love and inclination to Hawks ; Without 
theſe two qualifications all the Profeſſors of this Art 

. will prove Mar-Hawks intiead of good Faulconers. 

_ Buttoreturn where I leſt off: It your fecl'd Hawk 
feeds well, abides the Hood and handling without 
ſtriking or biting , then by Candle-light in an Even- 
ing unſcel her, and with your Finger and Spittle a- 
noint the place where the Seeling-thread was drawn 
through 3 then hood her, and hold her on your Fiſt all 
night, often hooding, unhoodings and handling her, 
ftroaking her gently about the Wings and Body, giving 
her ſometimes a bit or two, alſo Tiring or Plumage. 
Being well reclaimed, let her fit upon a Pearch 3 but 
every night keep her on the Fift three or four hours, 
ſiroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. as aforeſaid : 
and thus you may doin the day-time, when ſhe hath 
learn'd to feed eagerly without fear. 
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How to make a Hawk know your Voice, ard 
her own F eeding, 


Having mann'd your Hark {o that fhe feeds bold. 
ly, acquaint her with your Voice, Whiltic, and fu! 
words 2s Faulconers ufc ; you may « Jo it by trequemiy 
repeating, them ko her as frc rs | reed: np IN YUuT Fift 2, 
But I think the beſt way of moxing Fog acquain; d 
with them is by your experience and pract ce, 

When (ſhe feeds boldly, and knows your VYaice and 
whiltle,t hen teach hcr to know fer þ erdingend co bo tg 
at it, 1n this manner, Shcw hor {ome meat with VEg 
right hand, crying ana Jur: gz Oi it aloud ; if fs 
bate or {ti1ke at it, than jet fig quickly ati} muafly ies 
it, and fred on it tos four or tive bits Do thus uitin, 
and the will know her Feeding, the butts, 

After this give hor every wy Ione Caliing hes 
of Feathers, or Cotton with Clove: or Ains _" rapt £D 
therein, &'c. Tixcle Cattivgs nake a Hip; clean and 
cap er, 


How to make your Hawk bold and wentaroze, 


In the firſt place, to make her hardy, you muſt p 

mit her to plume a Pullct or arg: Chitin In a Figan 
where there is not much Ight ; ber Hood in a 234 
nefs, you mult have <riher or the atorc{aid alive ww pour 
hand : z then knecling, en the ground, 13D Ng and oi muy 
aloud to her, make hour plume and pull the Puilet a }t5- 
tle; then with your Teeth rays} ing the Strings, bat 
hood her fottly, ſuffering her to pluck it with hes Beaks 
three or four times more z ilicn throw out the Pulic 
on the ground, and encourage her 19 teize it When 
you perceive fhe b:r:aks it and takes bloud, you maſt 
O xz lags 
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Jure and cry aloud to her, encouraging her all the ways 
imaginable : then hood her gently, and give her Tiring 
of the Wing or Foot ot the taid Fullct., 


How to make a Hawk know the Lyre, 


Your Hawk having three or {our times thus killed a 
Pullet or largs Chicken in ſoine (ccret place, then thus 
teach her to know the Lure, 

Having tatined a Pullet unto your Lure, g9 apart, 
giving your Hawkunto another, who mult draw looſe 
the ſtrings of her Hood in readincfs ; Being gone a 
little way, take halt the length of the String, and calt 
it about your Hcad, Jurirg with your Voice at the lame 
time 3 then let your Hawk be unhooded as you arc 
throwing your Lure a little way from her, not cealing 
luring all the while, It the iſicop to the Lure and 
ſerze, (uficr her to plume the Pullzt, fill coying and 
Juring with your voice z then let her feed on the Pul- 
let upun the Lure ; After that, take her on your Fiſt 
together with her mcat, then hocd her, and let her tire 
as aforetaid. And thus you may teach her to come by 
degrezs tO a very great diltaiice. 


How to make a Hawk flying. 


When your Hawk or Haggard:-faulcon will come 
and ſtoop to the Lure roundly without any fear or 
coyneſs, you muſt put her on a great pair of Luring- 
bellsz the like you muſt do to a Soar-bawk : by lo 
much greater muſt the Bells be, by how much your 
Hawk is giddy-headcd, and apt to rake out at Check. 

That being done, and (he ſharp (et, goin a fair mor- 
nipg into ſome large Field on Horſeback, which Field 


mult be very little incumbred with Wood or Trees : 


having your Hawk on your Filt, ride up into the —_ 
and 
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znd having looſned her Hood, whilile ſoftiy to pre- 


vcke her to fly 3 and then you will cbfcrve the will 
begin to bate, or at leaft to flap with her Flags ard 
Gals, and to raiſe her (elf on your Fill ; tan (uftce hin 
antil ſhe rovze or Mewt: when ſhe bath done cither 
of them, uvhood hcr, and Jct her fly with her Head 
into the Wind 3 for thereby ſhe will be the better able 
to get upon the Wing z then will (he naturally climbe 
upwards, flying in a circle. 

When ſhe hath flown three or four Turns, then cry 
and lure with your Yoice, caiting the Lure about your 
head, unto which you mutt hit tic a Pullec | and it 
ycur Fau/con come in and approach ncer you, then cal: 
out the Lure into the Wind 3 ard it ſhe (twop fo ity rc» 
ward her as before, | 

There is one great fault you will often fhnde in the 
making of a Hawk flying , and that is, when ſhe 
fieth trom the Filt the will not get up, but tike ſtand 
onthe ground 3 a frequent fault in Soar: faulcons. You 
mult then fiight her up with your Wand, nding jn to 
her 3 and whcn you have forced her to make a Turn 
or two, take her down to the Lure and feed her. But 
if this do no gcod, then you muſt have in readinets a 
Duck ſceled, fo that ſhe may fee no way but back- 
wards, and that will make hxr mount the higher. 
This Duck you muſt hold by one of the Wings near 
the body in your right hand, then lure with your voice 
to make your Faulcon turn the head : when the is at 
a reaſonable pitch, caſt up your Duck juti under her, 
that ſhe may perceive it : if ſhe ſtrike, fioop, or truls 
the Duck, permit her to kill it, and reward her, giving, 
her a reaſonable Gorge. Ule this cuſtom twice or 
thrice, and your Hawk will lcave the Stand, delighting 
on the Wing, and will become very obedient. 

Here note, that for the firſt or ſecond time it is not 
convenient to {hey your Hazk great or large _— 
OX 
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for it often happens that they flip from the Hawk into 
the wind z the Hawk, not recovering them, raketh 
after them, which puts the Faulconer to much troy. 
ble, and frequently occaſions the loſs of his Hawk. | t 

But if it fo chance that your Hawk fo rake out 
with a Fowl that ſhe cannot recover it, but gives it 0 
ver and comes in again direfaly upon you , then caf 
out a (ſceled Duck 3 and it ſhes ttoop and truſs it, croſs 
the Wings, and permit her to take her pleaſure, re- 
warding her alſo with the Heart, Brains, Tongue, and 
Liver, For want of a quick Duck, take her down 
with the dry Lure, and tet her plume a Pullet, and feed 
her upon it. 

By ſodoing your Hawk, will learn to give over a 
Fowl that rakes out, and hearing the Lure of the Faul- 
coner, will make back again to the River, and know 
the better to hold in the Head. 


A Flight for a Haggard. 


When you intend a Flight for a Haggard, for the 
firſt, ſecond, and third time make choice of ſuch a F 
place where there are no Crows, Rooks, or the like, 
to take away all occalion of her raking out after ſuch 
Check. ' 

Let her not fly out too far on head at the firſt , but 
run after and cry, Why lo, why lo, to make her turn f 
Head. When ſhe is come in, take her down with the 
Lure, unto which muſt be faftned a live Pullet, and let 
her tire, plume, and feed as aforeſaid. 

Sometimesa Haggard out of pride and a gadding 
hamour will rangle out from her Keeper : then clog 
her with great Luring-bells, and make her a Train or 
two with a Duck ſcelcd, to teach her to hold in and 
know her Keeper ; take h:r down often with the dry 


Lure, and reward her bountifully, and let her be _ 
well 
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into} well 1n bloud, or you may whoop for your Hawk to 
keth}] no purpole. 

rOuU- 

ke | How to make a Soar-faulcon or Haggard kil/ 


her Game at the very firſt. 


Caf If ſhe be well lurcd, flieth a good Gate, and ſtoop- 
r0I5h th well, then caſt oft a well-quarried Hawk, and let 
ICY her ſtoop a Fowl on Brook or Plath, and watch her till 
ſhe put it tothe plunge : then t2ke down your Make- 
Hawk, reward her, bood her , and fect hers fo you 
may make uſe of her if necd require. 

Then take your Hawk, uncntred, and going up the 
6a *F wind half a Bow-ſhot, lool: hes Hood , and toftly 
*1"F whiftle her off your Fiſt , until ſhe have rouzed or 
mewted : then let her ay with her Head into the 
Wind , having firſt given notice or warning, to the 
company -to be in readine{s agamtt the Hawk, be in a 
good Gate, and to thew Watcr, and to lay out the 
Fowl. 

When the is at a good pitch, and covering the 
"Y Fowl, then notitic that all the company make in at 
rich | once to the Brook upon the Fow], to land her ; if your 

Faulcon frike, fioop, or truſs her Game, run in to 
bur | b*lp her, and crofling the Fowl's Wing, let her take her 
pleaſure thereon. 
the | If ſhe kill not the Fowl at firſt fiooping, give her 
then reſpite to recover her Gate, When the hath 
got it, and her Head in, then lay out the Fowl as 
aforeſaid, until you land it at Jaſt 3 not forgetting © 


log belp her as ſoon as ſhe hath (cizcd it, giving alſo her 
= due Reward. 
and 


Remeay 
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Remedy for a Hawk's taking Stand in a Tree 


In the firſt place you muſt chuſe ſuch places wher: 
are no Wood or Trees, or as little as may be. It you 
cannot avoid it, then have two or three live Trains, 
and give them to as many men, placing them conve. 
niently for to ufe them. When therefore your Han; 
hath ſtooped, and endeavours to go to ſtand, Jet him 
to whom the Hawk moſt bends caſt out his Train- 
Duck ſeeled : it the Hawk, kill her, reward her there- 
with. It this courſe will not remedy that fault in 
her by twice or thrice (o doing, my advice is thea to 
part with the Buzzard, 


How to help a Hawk froward and coy through 
pride of Greaſe. 


There is a ſcurvy quality in ſome Hawhky, proceed: 
ing from pride of Greaſe, or being high kept, which is 
a diſdainful coyneſs. Such a Hawk theretore mult not 
be rewarded although ſhe kill z yet give her leave to 
plume a little; and then let the Faulconer take 1 
Sheeps-Heart cold, or the Leg of a Pullet, and whill 
the Hawk.is bulic in pluming, let either of them be 
conveyed into the Body of the Fowl, that it may lv 
vour thereof; and when the Hawk hath eaten the 
Brains, Heart, and Tongue of the Fowl, then take 
out your Incloſure, and call your Hawk with it to 
your Fiſt , and feed her th:rewith : atrer this give het 
ſome Feathers of the Neck of the Fowl to {cows and 
make her caſt. 
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To make a Hawk hold in her Head,and 
not minde Check, 


Take a picce of a Leaſe, and faſten it to your Lure- 
firing, the other end to the Wing of a Pigeon, which 
you ray put in and pull out of your Hawking-bag at 
your conveniency : when you finde your Hawkapt to 
20 cut, ſhew yGur P:geon. I would not have you uſe 
it often; for it draws a Hawk trom her place if well 
hown. 


How to continue and keep a Hawk 3n her 
high- flying. 


If your Hawk be a ſtately high-flying Hawk, , you 
cught not to engage her in more Flights than one in a 
morning: for often flying brings her oft from her 
ſiately pitch. It ſhe be well made for the River, fly 
ker not above twice in a morning 3 yet feed her up 
though ſhe kill not. ; 

When a high-flying Hawk, being whiſtled to, ga- 
thers upwards to a great Gate, you muſt continue ber 
therein, never flying her but upon broad Waters and 
open Rivers 3 and when fhe is at the higheſt, take her 
down with your Lure, where when ſhe hath plumed 
and broken the Fowl a little, then feed her up, and by 
that means you (ha]l maintain your Faulcon high-flying, 
inwards, and very fond of the Lure. | 

Some will have this high-flying Faulcon ſeldom to 
kill, and not to ſtoop : yet if ſhe kill every day, al- 
though ſhe ſtoop from a high Gate, yet if ſhe be not 
r:buked or hurt therewith, ſhe will, I can affure you, 
become a higher Flier every day than other z but ſhe 


will grow leſs fond of the Lure, > = 
igh- 
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high flying Hawks ſhould be made inwards, it being 
a commendable quality in thetn to make in and tur 
head at the fecond or third tofs cf the Lure, and whe 
ſhe poureth down upon it as it the had killed. 

And as the teaching of a Fauicon, or any other 
Hawh, to come readily to and love the Lure, 1s an art 
highly commendab]e, becaule it is the ctt.ct of great 
Jabour and induitty ; to it is the cauſe of faving me 
ny 2 Hawk, which otherways would be loft irrecove- 
T7ably. | 

Mark this by the way, that ſome naturally highs 
flying Hawks will be long before they be made up- 
wards, til} tiſhing and playtng the flugsz and when 
they ſhould g:t up to cover the Fowl, they will ſtoop 
before the Fowl be put out : And this may proceed 
from two caulcs. In the firit place, ſhe may be too 
ſharpietz and ig the next place, it may be ſhe is flown 
untimely, either too foon or too late. 

When you ſee a Hawk, uſe thole evil Tatches with- 
out any viſible cauſe , caſt her out a dead Fowl for a 
dead Quarry, and hood her up inſtantly without Re- 
ward, to diſcourage her trom' practiting the like ano- 
ther time : ha!f an hour afterwards call her to the 
Lure and feed her, and ſerve her after this manner as 
often as the fiſheth in chat faſhion. 

Betides, to correc this errour the Faulconer ought 
to conſult the natures and dilpolitions of his Hawhky, 
and ſhould carctully obſerve which flic high when in 
good plight, and which beſt when they are kept lowz 
which when ſharpeſt ſet, and which on the contrary 
in a mean between both 3 which early at Sun-riſing, 
which when the Sun is but two hours highs which 
fooner, and which later in an evening. 

For know that the natures of Hawkg are different 3 


fo are the times to fly cach one ; for to fly a Hawk itt. 


her proper time, and to fly her out of it, is as _—_— 
able 
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able as the flight of a Gerfaulcon and a Buzzard. Therc- 
@re the Oltrager mult fly his Hawks according to 
their natures and diſpoſitions, keeping them always 


in good order, 

Where by the bye take notice, all Hawks, as well 
Gar-bawks as Mew"d-hawks and Haggards, (hould be 
{et out in the evening two or three hours, ſome more, 
ſome leſs, having reſpect to their nature as it is ſtron- 

er ox weaker 3 and in the morning alſo according as 

they calt, hooding them firſt, and then ſetting them 
abrcad a weathering, until you get on Horſeback to 
proſecute your Recreation. | 


A Flight for the Hern. 


This Flight hath leſs of Art in it than Pleaſure to 
the beholders 3 and, to lay the truth, the Flight is fiate- 
ly and moſt noble. 

As it is leſs difficult to teach a Hawk to fly at Fowl 
than it is to come unto and love the Lure, the firſt being 
natural, and not the laſt 3 fo there is leſs induſiry to be 
uſed in making a Hawk.tly the Hern than Water-fow!l. 
To the firſt ſhe is inſtigated by a natural propenſity and 
inclination to the latter ſhe 15 brought with art, pains, 
and much diligence. 

At the beginning of March Herns begin to make 
their Paſſage ; if therefore you will adapt your Faul- 
cons for the ern , you muſt not let them fly lon- 
gcrat the River, and withal you muſt pull them down 
tomake them light 3 which is done by giving them 
Hearts and fleſh of Lambs and Calves, alſo Chickens 3 
but give them no wild meats. 

To the intent you may acquaint them one with the 
other, ſo that they may the better fly the Hern and 
help one another, you muſt call a caſt of them to the 
Lure at once 3 but haye a care they crab not toge- 
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ther, for ſo they may eudanger one another in their 
fl:ghr. 

When your Hawk is {cowred and olean and ſhary 
ſet, you muſt then g:t a hve Hern, upon the upper 
part of whoſe long ſharp Bill you muſt place a joynt 
of a hollw Cane, which will prevent her from hur. 
ting the Hawk: that being done, tie the H:rn in 
Creance 1, then ſetting her on the ground , unhood 
your Hawk, whowill fly the H.rn as ſoon as ſhe ſees 
Her. If ſheſ-ize her, make in apace to fſuccour her, 
and Jet her plume and take bloud of the Hern : then 
take the Brains, the Marrow of the Bones, and the 
Heart, and laying it on your Hawkiog-glove, give it 
your Faulcon. Aﬀtecr this, rip her Breaſt , and let 
your Hawk, feed thercon till the be well gorged ; this 
being done, hood her up upon the Hern , permitting 
her to plume at her pleaſurez then rake her on you 
Fiſt, and let her tire on the Foot or Pinion. 

Becauſe Herns are not very plzntitul, you may pre- 
ſerve one for a Train three or four tim:s, by arming 
Bull, Head, and Neck, and painting it of the ſame 
colour that the Hern 1s of ; and when the Faulcon (ciz- 
£th her, you muſt be very nimble to make in, and de- 
ceive her by a live Pigeon clapt under the Wing of 
the Hern for the Faulcon , which muſt be her Re- 
ward. 

The Hawk having thus ſeveral times taken her 
Train without diſcovery of the deluſion , you may 
then let the Hern loole in ſome fair Field without a 
Creance, or without arming her : when ſhe is up of a 
reaſonable height, you may caſt off your Faulcon 
who if ſhe bind with the Hern and bring her down, 
then make in apace to reſcue her, thruſting the Hern's 
Bill into the ground, and breaking his Wings and 
Legs, that the Hawk, may with more eaſe plume and 
foot him, Then reward her as before, with the Fry 
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Marrow of the Bones, and Heart, making thereof an 
halian Soppa. 

Thus much cf a Train-Hern, Now to fly the 
wild Hern it is thus : If you tinde a wild Hern at Sieg:, 
win in as nigh unto her as you can, and go with your 
Hawk under the Wind 3 and having iirlt looſed her 
Hood in a readincfs, as fooa as the Hern leaveth the 
Siege, off with her Hood, aud let her fiy, If (he 
cimbe to the Hern and bring her down, tun in ( as 
[ſaid before ) to reſcue her, thruſting her Bill into the 
ground, breaking her Wings ard Legs, and rewarding 
her as aforclaid on your Hawking-glove. | 
Now it your Faulcon beat not down the Hern, or 
do give him over, never fly your Faulcon again at a 
Hern unl.ſs with a Make-hawk well encred ;, for the 
Coward by this means, tccing another fly at the Hern 
and bind with her, takes freth courage. And if they 
kill the Hern flying both togeiher, then muſt you re- 
ward them both togecher while the Quarry is hor, 
making for them a Soppa as atoreſaid. This 15 the 
onely way to make thenrbocrh bold and perteR Hern- 
ers, 


— 
—— yp 


of the HAGGARD-FAULCON, 
why ſo called; her good Shape and Pro- 
perties : And what difference there is 
between 4 Haggard and a Faul- 
con-gentle. 


He Haggard is by ſome called the Peregrin-faul- 
con, becaule , fay ſome, ſhe is brought trom a 
Country forrein and remote 3 and therefore others call 
tem Travelers, or Paſſengers, But it there be no 
P cther 
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other reaſon for the name but this, all other Hawks 
coming from cxotick places might borrow that appe|. 
lation, 

Upon a threefold coniideration I conceive they are 
calicd Haggard or Peregrin-fanlcons. 

Firtt, brcauſe their Eyric was never found in any 
Country by any man that ever I could hear or read 
Of. | 

$, condly, becauſe theſe Faulcons 12rg!e and wander 
more than any other Faulcoa doth, |tili tecking ſtrange 
and forrein Coaſts ; fo that wherc-ever they come they 
m2y be juſtly called Pilgrims cr Forreiers. 

Thirdiy, and laſtly, ſhe never takes up her habitation 
long 1n a place. 

This Haggard is not inferiour to any other Faulcon, 
but very tender, and cannot endure hard weather, ay 
{ome; but my «experience hath found it otherwiſe, 
The rcaf{on that may be allcdged is this 3 firtt, ſhe tra- 
vels far, as a Stranger, and comes into Countries com- 
monly in the hardcli time of the ycer: next, ſhe is2 
hot Hawk, which may be gathered trom her high fly- 
ing, where the Air is much colder 'than below, and 
therefore ought to be more hardy : Jaltly, (he meweth 
with more expedition ( it the once begin to caſt her 
Feathers ) than other Faulcons do. 

They-are of ſhape like cther Faulconsz but as to 
mould they are of three (orts, large, middic-1iz'd, and 
littlez ſome lopg-ſhaped , forme thort-truſſed 3 ſome 
larger, {ome leſs. 

They have a tour-fold Mail, blank, ruffet, brown 
and Turtle. 

The goodnels of her Shape confiſts in having her 
Head plum'd dark or blank, flat on the top, with a 
white Wreath environing the ſame, a large blue ben- 
ding Bcak, wide Nares, a great black tull Eye, high 
ſtatciy Neck, large Breaſt, broad Shoulders, a on 

Turtle- 
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Tartle- coloured Feather, long Veins and Sails , but 
{:nder ſhaped, a long Train, high Thighs, and white 
on the Pendant Feathers, a large wide Foot, with ilen- 
kr Stretchers, and Talons t:ndiovg fomewhat to an 
zzare colour, 

'You may know her 1n her flight from another by 
the ftirring of her Wings3 tor the uſcth no thick 
froak, but getteth up to hur Mynnice lofurcly, with- 
cut any great making out ; bclides the may be &nown 
by her extraordinary large Sails. : 

The differences between the Haggard and Faulcon- 
centle are thc lc. 

Firſt, the Haggard is larger , being longer-armed 
with longer Bcak and Talouvs, having a higher Neck, 
with a Jong ad tair-ſcaloned Head. 

S:condly,her Beam-teathers in flight are longer than 
the Fanlcon: gent{e's, her Train ſomewhat larger : a- 
gain, the Haggard hath a flat Thigh, and the other's 
Sround, 

Thirdly, the Haggard will lic longer on the Wing, 

Fourthly, the Haggard at long tlight exceeds the 
Faulcon-gentle > which latt fluth with more ſpeed from 
the Þ:it tan che other. For maintenance ot Flight 
and goodncls of Wing the Haggard exceeds all other 
Hiwks. ES nl iu TED 

Fitthly, and laſily, the Higgard is more deliberate 
and advifed in her Stooping thaa the Fawlcon gen- 
tle, who is more hot and haſty in hx Actions, and 
___ the Fowl, 13 apt preſently to fly on head at the 
hc, 
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of the BARBARY-FAU LCON, 


He Barbary, or, as fome cali her, the Tartar: 

ff Falcon, is a Bird ſeldom tound in any County, 

and is called a Paſſenger as well z5 the Haggard. The 

are ſomewhat leſſer than the Tierce/-gentle, and plum 

red under the Wings, (ixong-arm:c, with long Talons 
and Stretchers. 

The Barbary-faulcon is venturouſly bold, and you 
may fly her with the Haggard all. May and Jun, 
They are Hawks very flack in Mewing at firlt; by 
when once they begin, they mew their Feathers vey 
faſt. | 

They are called Barbary-faulco:s becauſe they mak: 
their paſſage through thac Country and Twis, where 
they are more frequently taken than in any other place, 
namely 1n tne Iſles of the Levant, Candy, Cypris, and 
Rhodes. In my opinion ſhe-is a Hawk of not muci 
value, and therefore I ſhall leave hcr, to ſpeak of anc 
ther of grearer reputation. 


— 


of the GERF AUL CON: 


He Gerfaulcon is a very fair Hawk, and of gre 
force , eſpecially being mewed : the is firory 
armed, having long Stretchers and Singles ſhe 
tierce and hardy of nature, and therefore dithcultly i 
be reclaimed. She is a lovely Bird to behold, Iarg 
than any kind of Faulcon : her Eyes and Head are lii 
the Haggard's. y 
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Her Beak is great and b:nding : ſhe hath Izrg- 
Nares, and a Mail like a Lanner's 3 h.r Satls ace tony 
and ſharp-pointed 3 her Train mucin like the Laz#cr5s » 
ſhe hath a large Foot marbi--ſeared, and 1s pruned 
blank, brown, and ruflet. She cxp:cts great Civitity 
trom her Keeper, who muſt excrcile a preat deal ui 
patience on her. 

The Gerfaulcon's Eyrie is in (ome parts of Fr#ſ72, 
and on the borders of Ryffiz 3 aud ſome com: trons 
the Mountains of Norway, and from Germany Thi 
may be alſo called P afſengers. 

By reaſon of the fiercencſs and hardine'(s of this 
Bird, (he is very hardly. manned and reclaimed out 
being once overcome, the proves an exceiicnt Htvk, 
and will ſcarce refuſe to fly at 3ny thing. 

Their Beaks arc blue, ſo are the Scars of thuir Legs 
and Feet, having Pounces and Talons very !0:g. 

Theſe Hawks do not fly the R:ver, but always irom 
the Fiſt fly the Herns, Shovcl. rs, &c 

In going up to their Gate thcy do not hou'd that 
courſe or way which cthers do 3 for they cl:mbe up 
upon the Train wh.n they find any Fowl, and as 
ſoon as they have reacht her they pluck h<r down , it 
not at the firſt, yet at the tecond or third encounter. 
You muſt feed and reward them like other Fau!- 
cons, 

They are very crafty, and covet to keep their Ca- 
ſlings long through floth 3 therefore inſtead of Cotton 
give them a Catiing of Tow, and be furc to keep tham 
ſharp ſet. 

In the Manning and Reclaiming you muſt by kind- 
nels make ber gentle and familizr with you. When 
you have taught her to bs luzed looſe, then learn hin 
to come to the Pelts of Hens, or any Other Fow] ; but 
let her not touch any living t1: ſh, for tear that draw 
her love away from your Voicc ard Hand, 
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All this time you muſi be cloſe by her, about her, 
and upon your Knecs, uling your Voice unto her, with 
her dinner and ſupper clean drelt and waſht, giving 
her ill ſome bits thereof with your hand, that ſhe may 
the more delight therein. By doing thus frequently 
you will fo win her, that ſhould the be guilty of Car- 
rying, yet by this means (he will be reclaimed, and for- 
get tnat Erroure 

Let the Oſtrager have eſpecial care how he make 
his Gerfaulcon at firſt, and indeed all other Hawhky; 
for as they are made then, he ſhall ever finde them af- 
ter 3 and if they are well made,they are twice made, and 
for cver made: and therefore have a care of too much 
precipitation in poſting them forward from one leſſon to 
another, before they are p-rfe& in any thing. 

If you train her with Doves, ſhe will not carry a 
feather from you, But firſt before you ſpring her any 
Doves, let her kill four or five at Lurc cloſe by your 
foot, having a pair of ſhort Creances at your Lure. 

Here note, that the Gerfau'cox is molt deſired for 
her 51gh-flying, and is beſt at Hera and the Mountee ; 
and that you may bring her to perfe&ion herein, play 
with your cntcrmewed Gerfaulcox the firſt year, ſhew- 
1n, her all imaginable kindneſs, and uſing all poſſible 
m-ansto make her love you. When you bave brought 
her forward , give her often Caſtings to cleanſe and 
purge her, alſo to prevent the growth of too much glut 


and tatnels in her jaward parts, which will indanger 
her life. 


- 
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Of the SAKER. 


\He Saker 15 a Paſſcnger or Peregrin-hawk , for 
21 her Eyric hath not been found by any. Th:y 
are found in the Iſles of the Levant, Cyprus, Rhodes, 


Fo Candia, and in ſeveral other Iflands in the Sca, 


She is ſomewhat larger than the Haggard-taulcon 3 
ker Plume 15 ruſty and ragged 3 the Scar of her foot 
and beak like the Lanncer z her Pounces are ſhort, 
however ſhe hath great (ſtrength, and is hardy to all 
kind of Fowi. She is more aifpolcd to the Ficld a 
great deal than to the Brook, and delights to prey on 
ercat Fowl, as the Hern, the Goole, &c. As for the 
Crane, ſhe is not fo free to fly at her as the Haggard- 
f:.ulcon. The Saker is good alto ior lifirr Fowl, 35 
Phcafant, Partridgr, &c. and 15 nothing {o dainty of 
her dizt as Hawks long-winged. 

This Hawk will m:ke excellent ſpare with a Kite, 
who, as foon as (ſhe fecs the Saber ( the Male whereot 
1scall:d a Sakeret ) caſt off, imm-diatcly betzkes her 
ſelf to and truits in the goognuls of her Wings, and 
getteth to hers piicti as high as pollibly ſhe nay, by 
making many Turns and Wrenchzs 1n the Air ; which 
if well ebitrved, togetner with the varity of con» 
telis and bickerings that are b:tween them, it cannot 
but be very plcatant and dclighttul to the benolder., 
I have known in a clear day, and litile wind fi:rng, 
that both the Saukey and Kite have foar'd fo hiph that 
the ſharpeſt Eyc could not difccro them, yet hain the 
S3kcr in the encounter conquered the Kite, and | have 
ſeen her come tumbling down to the ground with 3 
lirange precipitancy. 
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Ot all Birds the Saker hath the longeſt Train, 
This Zzwk, will fly at Hern, Kite, Pheaſant, Partridge, 
Quail, and ſometimes at the Harc 3 but her chieteſt 
excelicncy confitts in her flying at the Crane. Now 
becauſe we have but few of them in England, I (hall 
debit from ſpeaking farther of the Saker, onely that 
ſhe is made to the Lure as other Hawks are :; and jn- 
deed all Faulcons are made after the ſame manner, yet 
arenot flown withal alike 3 for Sakers, Lanners, Ger- 
faulcons, Mylions, and Merlins do not fly the River | 
any do, it is very rar: ly, 


Of the LANNER, LANNERET, 
aud TUNISIAN. 


7 He Lanncr 15 2 Hawk common in all Countries, 

l clpccially in France, making her Eyrie on high 
Trees in Foreſts, or on high Clifis pcar the Sea- 
lide. 

She is leſſer than the Faulcon-gentle, fair-plumed 
when an Enter-mewer , and of ſhorter Talons than 
any other Falcon. Thoſe who have the larg: ſt and 
bett-ſeatoned Heads are the befi Lanners, 

With the Laxner or Lanneret you may fly the Rivcr 
and both are very good allo for the Land. 

They are not very choice in their Food, and can 
better away with groſs Vidtuals than any other 
Hawk. 

Mcw*'d Lanners are hardly known from the Soar- 
bawks, ( and (o lik-wiſe the Saker ) becauſe they do 
not change their Plume, 

You may know the Lanners by theſe three tokens. 
3 They are blanker Hawke than any other, 2. They 
| have 
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have leſs Beaks than the reſt, 3. And laſily, They are 


lefs armed and pounced than other Faulcons, 

Of all Hawks there is none {o fit for a young Faul- 
coner as the Lanner, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to Sur- 
cits , and ſeldome melts Greaſe by being over flown. 

There are a fort of Lamners which Eyrie in the 
Alps, having their Heads white and flat aloft, large 
and black Eyes, ſlender Narcs, ſhort and thick B-aks, 
and lefler than the Haggard or Faulcon-gentle. ' Some 
are indifferent large, tome lefs, and others m:iddle- 
fred. 

Their Mail is marble or ruſlet 3 their Breaſi-fea- 

thers white and full of ruſffet ſpots; the poin:s and 
extremities of their Feathers full of white drop+ 3 their 
Gails and Train long : they are ſhort Leg'd, with a 
foot leſs than that of a Faulcon, matble-fecr'd 3 but 
being mew'd the Seer changeth to a yellow. 
The Lanner never lieth upon the Wing aſtcr ſhe 
hath flown to Mark , but after once-ſtooping the mak- 
«h a Point, and then, like che Goſhawk, waits the 
Fowl. 

If ſhe miſs at the firſt down- fall and ki!l nct, ſhe 
will conſult her advantage to her greateſt calc, 

Theſe kind of Hawks are highly prized in France 
and Italy , neither is ſhe deſpiſcable ia England but 
we look upon them as flochtul and hard-merctled ; and 
therefore if you intend to have any good of ker, keep 
a ſin hand over her tor ſhe is of an uograteful 
diſpoſition, and will ſlight ycur kindoeſics, coarrary 
to the nature of the Faulcon-gentle, who tor one good 
uſage will return a treble courtelic, aud the better the is 
rewarded the better ſhe will fly. 
| They are flown at Field or Brook, and arc Hawkg 
that maintain long flights, whereby much Fowl 1s kile 
kd ( and mere than by a better Hank) by reaton of 
Dogs and Hawking-potcs. ; 
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It you will fly with a Lanzer, you muſt keep her 
very ſharp: and becauſe they keep their Calting, 
long, by rcafon, they are hard-metled Hawke, give 
them therefore hard Caſtings made of Tow and knot; 
of Hemp. 

In the reclaiming the Laney and the Lanxeret much 
pains and labour mult be taken , and the chictet thing 
15 to make ner well acquainted with the Lure , which 
mult be garniſhed with hard waſhed meat, and let her 
reccive the major part of her Reward in bits from 
your hand : as for the reſt of her Training, take the 
fame courle which I have dircced in the manning and 
ordcring of the Hzggard faulcou. But above all take 
pains to liay her, and by your utmoſt art reſtrain hey 
from dragging or carrying any thing from you , to 
waich il! quality (he is more inclined than any othcr 
Haw; waatever. 

To conclude this Chapter, I come ncxt to the Ty 
niſtan-faulcoy, which 1s not much different in nature 
from the Lanner, yet ſomewhat leſs, but in Foot and 
Plume much alikc. She hath a large round Head, 
and 15 more crecſe than the Lanyer, and more heavy 
and ſluggiſh in her flight. 

She 15 called a Trunifian-faulcon, from Tunis the Me- 
tropalis of Barbary, the Country where the uſually 
makes her Eyrie. 

They are excellent Hawks for the River , lying 
Jong upon the Wing, and will fly the Field alſo very 
well. 

They naturally delight to ſcize upon the Hare, and 
will ſtrike boldly at her. Much more might be (aid 
of her, which I here omit, the being a Hawk not vay 
common in England. 

Having curtorily diſcourſt in as good a method as 
I could of thz ſeven forts of Fauicons , with the 

Manning, Reclaiming, Luring, Training, Staying, - 
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| ſhall proceed to give you an account of ſome other 
Hawks, which I propounded and promiſed in the be- 
ginning of this Treatiſe : take them thus in order. 


———— — —— ————— . 


Of the MERLIN. 


He Merlin in Plume is much like the Haggard- 
Faulcon, alſo in the Seax of the Foot, Beak and 
Talons, and is much alike in Conditions. 

A Merlin well mann'd, lur'd, and carefully lookt 
after, will prove an excellent Hawk, Their flight is 
ſwitter than any other Hawk, and naturally they fly at 
Partridge, Thruſb and Lark. 

It is a Bird very bufie and unruly, and therefore the 
Faulconer ought to take ſpecial heed and care of them, 
left unnaturally they cat off their own Feet and Ta- 
lons, which ſeveral of them have been known to do, 
and dic thereby. For which cauſe Merlias ought not 
to be mew?d or intermew?d, becauſe in the Mew they 
often (poil themlclves. 

She is account:d a Hawk of the Fiſt, and not of the 
Lure: but to my knowledge ſhe may be brought to 
love the Lure very well. 

She is very venturous and hardy, which may appear 
by her flying at Birds as big or bigger than her (lf, 
with ſuch eagerneſs as that ſhe will purſue them even 
into a Town or Village. 

If you will fly with a Merlin at a Partridge, chuſe 
the Formal, .which is the Female. The Fack is not 
worth the Training. 

When you have made her to the Lure, and that ſhe 
will patiently endure the Hood, then make her a Train 
with a Partridge : if ſhe foot and kill it, reward her 
well, 
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well, ſuffering her to tike her pleaſure thereon. Aﬀer 
this fly her at the wild Partridge 3 if ſhe take or mark 
1t at firſt or (ſecond flight, being retrieved by the Spa- 
nicls, fced her upon it with a reaſonable Gorge, chear- 
ing her with your Voice in ſuch manner that ſhe may 
know it another time. It ſhe prove not hardy at firſt 
Train, try her with a {econd or third : it ſhe prove not 
then, ſhe will prove nothing worth. 

It you fly the Merliz at Lark or Linnet , let it be 
with a Caſt of Merlins at once, becauſe they love to fly 
in company : beſides, it is a greater delight to the 
Spectators to ſee them fly together 3 you ſhall obſcrye 
the one climbe to the Mountee above the Lark, and th: 
other tolic low for her beſt advantage, 

When your Merlin is throughly manned and made 
gentle, ( which you muſt bring to paſs according to 
the method propounded for other Hawks ) I ſay, when 
ſhe is reclaimed , you may then carry hcr into the 
heldsz where having found a Lark or Lianet, ger as 
neer as you can into the Wind to the Bird; and ; 
ſoon as the Bird riſcth from the ground, unhood your 
Caſt of Merlixs and caft them off, and when they have 
beaten down the Lark let them feed a little thereons 

There is a fort of Larks which I would not advilc 
the Faulconer to fly ar, and thev are called Cut-larks, 
which do not mount as the long-ſpur'd tield-Lark, but 


fly ſtraight forward , to the endangering the loſs of 


your Hawk, without any paſiime or pleaſure. 


Of the Mewing of Merlins, Faulcons, Ger- 
faulcons, ad Mylions at Stock or at Large 
and which is the beſt way of Mewing. 


It is the opinion of ſome, ( but how commendable 
I will leave the Reader to judge ) that Merlins cannot 
be 
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be mew*d, or if they de, that they are very rarely good 
afterwards. Experience tells me the contrary ; for 
if they be hardy, and have flown well in their Soa- 
rage, they have proved much better after mewing than 
tore. 

" he time of mewing for Faulcons ſhould be about 
the latter end of April 3 at which time ſet down your 
Faulcons, diligently obſerving whether they be louzy 
or not : it they are, pepper them, and that will infal- 
libly Kill the Lice. You muſt alſo ſcour them before 
you caſt them into the Mew. 

Mewings are of two forts 3 the one looſe and at 
large, the other at the Stock or Stone. 

Mewing at large is thus in ſhort : If your Room be 
large , by diviſions you may mew four Faulcons at 
once, each partition conſiſting of about twelve foot 
ſquare, and as much in height, with two Windows 
two foot broad, the one opening to the North, for 
the benefit of cold Air, the other to the Eaſt, for the 
beneficial warmth of the Sun. At your Eaft-window 
let there be a Board ewo foot broad even with the bot- 
tom of the Window, with a Lath or Ledge round ; 
in the middle ſet a green Turtt, laying good fiore of 
Gravel and Stones about it, that your Hawk may take 
them at her pleaſure. 

If your Faulcon be a great Bater, let you Chamber 
be on the ground , which mult be covered four fingers 
thick with groſs Sand, and thereon tet a Stone ſome- 
what taper of about a Cubit in height, on which they 
love to fit by reaſon of its coolnets. 

Make her two Pearches, at each Window one, to 
recreate her ſelf as ſhe pleafeth either with heat or 
cold. 

Every week or fortnight ſet her a Baſon of Water 
to bathe in, and when ſhe hath bathed therein take it 
away the night following. E 

ou 
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Your Mew muſt have a Portal to convey in the 
Hack, a thing whereon the meat is ſerved. I need 
not preſcribe the manner how to make it, ſince it isa 
thing ſo generally known already. 

You ought to keep one ſet hour in feeding 3 for (6 
will ſhe mew ſooner and better ; when ſhe hath fed 
and gorged her (elf, then remove the Stick from the 
Hack on which the meat was faſtened, to keep her from 
' dragging 1t into the Mew. 

In the opinion of moſt it is better Mewing at the 
Stock or Stone, which muſt be performed thus : Make 
choice of a Ground-room remote from noiſe or con- 
courſe of people, and therein ſet a Table of what 
length you think is moſt convenient for the number 
of your Faulcons, and of about fix foot in breadth, 
with thin Boards along the fides and ends, about four 
fingers high from the ſuperficies of the Table, which 
mult ſtand on Treflels about three foot high from the 
ground, Let this Table be covered indiffercntly thick 
with great Sand mixt with ſmall Pebbles, in the midfi 
whereof place a pyramidal Free-ſtone abcut a yard in 
height, unto which tie your Falcon, Gerfalcon, Mcr- 
lin or Mylion : then take a (mall Cord of the bigneſs 
of a Bow-ſiring, and put it through a Ring or Swivel, 
and bind it about the Stone in ſuch fort that the Swi- 
vel may go round the Stone without let or hindrance, 
and thereunto tie the Leaſe of your Hawk. | 

Here note, that if you mew more than one Hawk 
in one Room, you muſt {et your Stones at that di- 
fiance , that when they bate they may not crab one 
another, 

The reaſon of placing this Stone is , becauſe the 
Faulcon delights to fit thereon for its coolnels (ake, and 
the little gravelly ftones the Hawk frequently (wal- 
lows to cool her within. The Sand is neceſſary to 


preſerve their Feathers when they bate, and their Mew*- 
ets 
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5 are the more caſily cleanſed. The little Cord with 
the Swivel tied about the Stone is to keep the Hawk 
from tangling when ſhe bateth, becaule the Ring will 
fill follow her. 

All day let your Hawk ftand hooded, onely when 
4 | you take her on your Fiſt to teed 3 at night unhood 
herz and leſt any accident ſhould happen in the night 
prejudicial to the Hazk, the Faulconer ought to lie 
in the Mew. 


Of the HOBBY. 


He Hobby is a Hawk, of the Lure and not of the 
T Fiſt, and is a high flier, and is in every reſpe& 
like the Saker, but that ſhe is a much lcflcr Bird, 

The Hobby hath a blue Beak, but the Seer thereef 
and Legs are yellow : the Crinets or little Feathers 
under her Eye are very black; the cop oft her head is 
betwixt black and yellow , and ſhe hath two white 
ſeams on her Neck 3 the Plumes under the Gorge and 
about the Brows are reddiſh without ſpot or drop 
the Breaſt-feathers are brown for the moſt part, yet 
powdered with white ſpots 3 her Back , Train, and 
Wings are black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the 
Legs unleſs it be a few beginning behind the three 
Stretchers and Pounces, which are very large in reſpe& 
of her ſhort Legs; her Brail-feathers are engouted be- 
twixt red and black ; the Pendant- feathers ( which 
| are thoſe behind the Thigh ) are of a ruſly ſmoaky 
| complexion. The daring Hobby may be well called 
ſo, for ſhe is nimble and light of Wing, and dares 
| encounter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, and will give 
fouſe for ſoule, blow for blow, till ſometimes they 
{cizc 
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ſeize and come tumbling down to the ground both to. 
gether. _ RE 

' They are chiefly for the Lark, which poor little crez- 
ture ſo dreads the ſight of a Hobby ſoaring in the Air 
over her, that ſhe will rather chuſe to commit her (cf 
to the mercy of Man or Dogs, or to be trampled on 

Horſes , than venture her (If into that element 
where the ſces her mortal Enemy ſoaring. 

The Hobby makes excellent ſport with Nets and 
Spaniels, which is performed after this manner. The 
Dogs range the field to ſpring the Fowl, and the Hpþ- 
bies ſoar over them aloft in the Air: the filly Birds, 
fearing a conſpiracy between the Hawks and Dogs to 
their utter de&ruction , dare not commit themſelves 
to their Wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe to the 
ground, and ſo are taken in the Nets, This ſport is 
called Daring. 


— —— 


Of the GOSHAWK. 


Here are ſeveral forts of Goſhawks, and they are 
T diftcrent in goodnels, force , and hardineſs, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of their choice or Cawking : 
at which time when Hawke begin to fall to liking, all 
Birds of Prey do aſſemble themſelves with the Goſhawk, 
and flock together. 

The Female is the beſt ; and although there be ſome 
Goſhawks which come from Sclavonia, Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy, Ruſſia, Puglia, Germany, Armenia, Perſia, Greece, 
and Africaz yet there are none better than thofe which 
are bred in the North-parts of Treland , as in the 
Province of UViſter, but more eſpecially in the County 


of Tyrone- 
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' Take theſe Rulesas to the goodnels of her propor- 
tion or ſhape. 

She ought to have a ſmall Head, her Face long and 
traight, a large Throat, great Eyes, deep ſet , the 
apple of the Eye black, Nares, Ears, Back, and Feet 
large and blank 3 a black long Beak , long Neck, big 
Brealt, hard flc{h, long Thighs, flc(hy, the bone of the 
Leg and Knee ſhort, Jong large Pounces and Talons. 
From the Stern or Train to the Breaſt forward the 
ought to grow round : the Feathers of the Thighs to- 
wards the Train ſhould be large, and the Train-tea- 
thers (liort, ſoft, and ſomewhat tending to an Iron 
Mail. The Brayl-teathers ought to be like thoſe of 
the Breaſt, and the Covert-feathers of the Train ſhould 
be ſpotted and full of black rundles z but the extremi- 
tyof every Train-tcather ſhould be black-(treaked. 

The figne of force in a Goſhawk is this : Tic divers 

of them in {ſeveral places of one Chamber or Mew, 
and that Hawk that doth life and mewt highett and 
fartheſt off from her, is without queſtion the ſtrongeſt 
Hawks for the high and far mewting argues a firong 
Back. 
. Imight tell you the ill ſhape of a Goſawk); but ſince 
I have declared the good, the bad may be colle&ed 
trom thence : Contraria contrariis dignoſcuantur. Hows- 
ever take this general rule, That Goſhawk, that hath 
pendant Plumes over her Eyes, the whites whereof 
are wateriſh and blank, that is red-mail'd or bright 
lawny, hath the moſt aſſured tokens of a Hawh, that 
$ill-condition'd. 

The Goſhawk, preyeth on the Pheaſant , Mallard, 
Wild-goofe, Hare, and Coney 3 nay, ſhe will venture 
to ſeize on a Kid or Goat 3 which declareth the inelti- 
mable courage and valour of this Hawk. 

She ought tobe kept with great care, becauſe ſhe is 


Very choice and dainty, and looks to have a nice hand 
kept over her. Q. How 


How to make the Soar or Haggard Goſhawk. 


Firſt trim them with J.fſ:*s, Bewets, and Bells, a; 
ſoon as they come to your handsz keep them ſceled 
{ome time, hooding and unhooding them often, teach. 
10g them to feed on the Fitt three or four days, or till 
they have left their Rarmagencls and become gentle; 
having fo done, unſeel thum by Candle-light at night, 
cauling them to tire or plume upon a Wing or Le 
of a Pullet 3 and be ſure to deal gently and mildly 
with them until you have won and throughly man- 
ncd them: then you may go into ſome pleaſant field, 
and f1rit giving them a bit or two hooded on your Fiſ;, 
and the like unhooded, caſt them down fair and ſoftly 
on {ome Pcaxch, and make them come from it to your 
Filt, calling to them with a Faulconer*s uſual terms; 
and when they come, feed them, calling all the while 
in the fame manner to make them acquainted with 
your voice. The next day you may call them with 
a Creance at a farther diſtance, feeding them as be- 
tore. 

When you have thus called your Goſhawk abroad 
three or tour days, and that you finde her grow cun- 
ning, then take her on your Filt, and mount on Horle- 
back, and ride with her an hour or two, unhooding 
and hooding her ſometimes, giving her a bit or two in 
ſight of your Spaniels, that ſhe may not be afraid of 
them ; this being done, ſet her on a Tree with a ſhort 
Creance ticd to her Loins, and going half a ſcore yards 
from her on Horſeback, call her to your Fitt accot- 
ding to art if ſhe come, reward her with two ot 
three bits, and caſt her up again to the Tree ; then 
throw out adead Pullet ( to which ſhe was uſed be 
fore ) about a dozen yards from her; if ſhe fly to it 
and (e1zc it, let her feed three or four þits upon it 3 = 
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the mean while about her on Horſcback, and rate back 
your Spaniels , becauſe they ſhall not rebuke her at 

trlt, and make her ever after afraid of them : then 

alight, and gently take her on.your Fiſt, tecd her, hood 
her, and let her plume or tire, 

Here note, that the Goſp:whk is a greater Poulterer, 
and therefore it would be more requiſite to throw out 
adead Partridge, or one made artificially with its 
Wing, Tail and Plumage 3 which will cauſe her to 
know Partridge better, and Poultry le(s. 


How to make a Golhawk fly to the Partridee.. 


Having manned your Goſhawk , go into the field 
with her, carrying with you a Train-partridge, and 
unhooding your Hawk, bear her as genily as you can 3 
and you will do well to let her plume or tire, tor that 
will make her the more eager, 

It the Partridge ſpring, let her fly: it (he mark 
one, two, three or more on the ground, then go to hex 
apd make her take Pearch on fome Tree thereby ; then 
if you can retrive the Partridge with your Spaniels, 
as ſoon as they ſpring it you mult cry, Howit, Howit, 
and retrive it the {ccond time, crying when it [pringeth 
as aforcſaid ; it your Hawk kill it, teed her upon it. 

It it fo happen your Spaniels ſhould take it; (as it 
is very frequent for hot Spaniels to light upon the Par- 
tridge, being cither tlown out ot breath, or overchar- 
ged with fear ) then alighe from your Horle, and ta- 
king it ſpeedily from the Dogs, calt it out to your 
Hawk, crying, Ware Hawk, ware , and Ict her feed 
thereon at her pleaſure. 

After this you mult not fly her in two days: tor ha- 
ving, ted on bloudy:meat, the will not fo toon be 1a 
good caſc to fly again z for ſuch meat 1s not to cakily 
endewed by a Hawk as the Leg of a Chicken or the like, 
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Uſing her thus three or four times, ſhe will be well 
in bloud, and become an excellent Fher at this pleafant 
Ficld-flight. 

Here note, that you muſt do at firſt with her as with 
other Hawks, that 1s, feel and watch her, and win her 
to feed, to the Hood, to the Fiſt, &c. and then enter 
her to young Partridges till November, at which time 
both Trees and Fields become bare and empty : then 
you may enter her to the old Rewen, fetting her ſhore 


and cager 3 if ſhe kill, fecd her up with the Partridge 


three or four times, and this will bring her to per- 
feCtion. 

It your Hawk, be a good Partridger, let her not fly 
at the Powt or Pheaſant, for they fly not fo long a 
Flight as the Partridge 3 and therefore the Goſhawk, 
being more greedy of Prey than any other Hawk, 
(yet defirous of eaſe) would always covet thort Flights, 
not caring to hold out ; not but that there are ſome 
good both tor long and ſhort flights, but they are rare- 
ly tound. 

Beſides, you muſt have a great care in keeping them 
in good order, with Flying, Bathing, Weathering, 
Tiring and Pluming. 


How to help a Goſhawk that turneth Tail to 
Tail, and giveth over her Game. 


It is uſual for a Goſhawk to fly at a Partridge, yet 
neither kill it, nor fly it to mark, but co turn Tail to 
tail; that 1s, having flown it a Bow-ſhot or more, ſhe 
g'vcth over her Game, and takes a Tree : then mult 
you call in your Spaniels tothe Retrieve that way your 
Hawk flew the Partridge 3 let the Faulconer draw 
himſelf that way alſo, and carrying with him a quick 
Partridge, let him caſt it out to her, which will make 
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her believe it 1s the ſame ſhe flew at. When you caſt 
it out cry, Ware Hawk ware z make her ſeize it, and 
feed her upon it: and this will encourage her to fly 
out her flight another time. If the next time you fly 
her ( which mult be the third day ) ſhe ({crve you to 
zgain, then muſt you do as aforeſaid with a live Par- 
uidge carried about you for that purpoſe: 1t the 
{zrve you ſo the third time, I ſhould advile you to id 
jour hands of het as ſoon as you can. 


Haw to make a Goſhawk fly quickly. 


The Goſhawk, ( eſpecially Soars and Niaſſes ) are 
very loving to and tond of man, and theretore ſhould 
te flown with a little more Rammage, elſc trequently, 
ifter two or three ftroaks with their Wings, thy wiil 
give over the Flight, and return to the Reeper : where» 
fore you muſt fly with them as ſoon as you can. And 
yet there is an evil which attends this dire@ion, and 
that is, by flying over-ſoon you will pull down your 
Hwk,and make her poor, from whence procceds tear- 
fulnels and cowardile. To remedy which, you mult 
give your Hawk ſome reſpite, and (ct her up again be- 
tore you fly her. There are ſome Goſhawks ( but very 
kw ) which will not fly when they arc 1n good plight : 
then muli you bate their fleſh, and pinch them with 
[couring, waſht meat, and the like. But the beit way 
of flying (uch an one 1s when ſhe is lulty and high ; 
and to adde to her vivacity and courage, let her be (ct 
abroad in the morning an hour or two, when the 
weather 15 not very cold; tor being ſo weather'd, 
when ſhe hath flown a Partridge to the Mark, ſhe will 
not away until it be retrieved by the Spaniels. 
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How to fly a Goſhawk #o the Rzver. 


A Goſhawk ( but no Tiercel ) may fly the River at 
Mallard , Duck, Gooſe, or Hern, with other Jarge 
Water*towl ; She is made for that purpoſe after this 
manner, 

Firſt, make her to the Fiſt, as is preſcribed in her 
making to the Field : then carry her into the field 
without Bells, and with a live Duck, which you muſt 
give to one of the company, who mult hide himſelf 


in {ome Ditch or Pit with the Duck ticd to a Creance : 


then muſt you draw near him with your Hawk un- 
hoodcd on your Filt, and giving him ſome private no- 
tice to throw out the Duck, caſt off your Hawk and 
it (he take it at the Source, let him reward and feed her 
with a reaſonable Gorge : then take her upon your 
Filt and hood her, permitting her to tite and plume 
upon the Leg or Wing of the Duck, The third day 
20 2galn with her into the Field in like manner, or elle 
trade out ſome Plaſh or Pool where Wild-fowl lie, 
taking the advantage of the riſing Bavk : being neat 
the Fowl, let ſome of the company raiſe them up, and 
your Hawk being unhocded, caſt her off 3 it the kill 
any of them at Source, make in to hcr quickly, and 
crols the Fowl's Wings, ſo that ſhe may foor and plume 
it at her pleaſure, rewarding her as before. After this 
take her on your Fiſt,and let her tire and plume the Lep 
or Wing of the Fowl aforeſaid. 

When your Gofhawh, is throughly nouzled, and well 
In bloud, you may fly her twice a day or oftner, 16 


- 


warding her as bctore. 
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An excellent way to preſerve a Goſhawk iz 
the time of her flying, eſpecially in hot 


weather. 


Take a pint of Red-roſe-Water, put it into a Bot= 
tk, bruiſe one (tick or two of green Liquorith and put 
nit likewiſe a little Mace, and the quantity of a Wall» 
nut of Sugar-candy, and draw her meat through it 
twice Or thrice a week as you ſhall finde occation : It 
prevents the Pantaſs, and ſeveral Dilcaſcs they are 
ſubje& to : belides, it gives a huge Breath, and gently 
ſcoureth her. 


How to fly the Wild-gooſe or Crane with 
the Goſhawk. 


Having mann'd your Goſhawk, brought her to the 
Fiſt, and train'd hcr with a Gooſe in the Field, then 
ſkek out where Wild-geefe,Cranes,or other large Wild- 
fowl lie : having found them afar oft, alight and carry 
your Hawkh unhooded bchinde your Horte, ttalking to- 
wards them until you have got pretty nigh them, hold- 
ing down your Hawk, covere under the Horſe's Neck or 
Body, yet 1o that ſhe may (ce the Fow! : then you muſt 
riſe them,and caſting off your Hawk, it the kill reward 
her, And thus ſhe may kill four or tive ina day. 

In like manner you may make her to the Crane, 
and may fialk to Fowl which lic in Ponds or Fits as 
atorclaid. 

Here note, that if you can fly at great, ſlight che 
cr Flights, which will make your Hawk the bol- 
6cr. 
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How to mew a Goſlhawk, and draw hey out of 


' the Mew, and make her Flying. 


Having flown with a Goſhawk, Tiercel, Soar, or 
Haggard till March, give her {ome good Quarry in her 
Foot, and having ſeen her clean from Lice, cut off the 
Buttons of her Jefles, and throw her into the Mew; 
which Room ſhould be on the ground , and fcituated 
towards the North if poſlible. 

Let the Pcarches therein be lined with Canvas or 
Cotton ; for otherwiſe by hurting” her Foot {he may 
get the Gout or Pynn. 

Let the Mew have alſo a Window towards the 
Eaſt, and another Northward. There muſt be alſo a 
Bafon of Water in the Mew for bathing, which muſt 
be ſhifted every three days. Feed your Hawk with 
Pigeons, or elle with the hot Fleſh of Weather-Mut- 
LON. 

About the beginning of Ofober if you finde your 

Goſhawkh fair-mew*d and hard-penn'd , then give her 
Chickens, Lambs-hearts, or Calves-hearts, for about 
twenty days together, to ſcour her , and make her ſlife 
out the {limy ſubſtance and glitt out of Her Pannel, 
and evicam her. 

Having done thus, ſome Evening draw her out of 
the Mew, and new furniſh her with ] ſes, Bells, Bew- 
cts, and all other thirgs necdful for her : then keep 
her ſce'd two or three days, till ſhe will endure the 
Hood patiently z for mewed Hawks are as impatient 
ot the Hood as thoſe newly taken. 

When you have won her to <ndure the Hood, then 
nan Ev.ning by Candle-light you may unſfeel her, 
and the next day ſhew her the Fitt and Glove, making 
her to tire and plume morning and evening, giving 
hey ſometimes 1n the morning ( when her Gorge 1s 

cmpry ) 
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empty ) a little Sugar-candy, which will help her in 
an excellent manner to endew, | 
 Whenyou finde your Goſhawhk feed eagerly, and that 
you think in your judgement the is cnſcamed, and that 
you may boldly tly with her, then'go with her into the 
Field 3 ſhe will then bate, (it emp'y ) and fly of her 
own accord : if ſhe kill, feed and reward her ; but if 
ſhe fly to the mark with a Partridge, then muſt you re- 
trive it, and ſerve her as afore declarcd. 


Some general Obſervations for an Oſtrager 
or Falconer in keeping and Reclaim- 
ing a Golhawk. 


It frequently happens that a Goſhawk, or Tzercel, 
where good in their Soarage, become worſe after they 
are mewed ; 2nd the reaſon may be, becauſe ſhe was 
not cheriſhed nor encouraged, to make her take de- 
light in her Soarage. 

For in a manner the major part of a Faulconcr's 
Skill confiſts in coying and kinde uſage of his Hzwk, fo 
cheriſhing her that ſhe may take delight in her Flight. 

At the ti:ft entring of his Hawk he oughtalways to 
have a Train-Partridge in his Bag, to ſerve her with 
when need rcquires, to puchaſe her tove ; and let him 
take fuch obſcrvations which may keep his Hawk al- 
ways in good order. As tuft, he muſt know natural- 
ly all Goſhawks are full ot moiſt humours, eſpecially 
in the Head, and therefore let him ply them with Ti- 
ring and Pluming morning and evening 3 for that will 
cpen them in the Head, and make them caſt water 
thereat. Let the Goſhawk's tiring be a Rump of Beef, 
a Pinion or the Leg ot a Chicken, given by the fire, or 
in the warm Sun ; this not onely opens her Head, but 


keeps her from flothfulnetls in good exercile, 
| Give 
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Give her every night Caſting of Feathers or Cotton: 
and in the morning mark whether it be wrought round 
or not, whether {weet or not, whether moilt or dry, 
and of what colour the water is that drops out of the 
Caſting : by thele mcans he thall know what condi. 
tion his Hawk ts in. 

He alſo ought to regard her Mewts, to ſee whether 
they be clean or not, and give remedies accordingly, 
He ought allo to contider the ſcaſonz for in cold 
weather he muſt ſet his Hawk in ſome warm place 
where fire is made; he muſt line the Pearch with 
Canvas or Cotton, and muli (et it fo far from the Wall 
that the Hawk, hurt not her Feathers when ſhe batceth, 
If the weather be temperate, he may then (et her in 
the Sun-inine for an hour or two in the morning. 

Let no Hens or Poultry come near the place where 
your Hawk doth pearch; and in the Spring oftcr her 
water every week, or elle ſhe will ſoar away from you 
when ſhe fliecth, and you may go look her. 

It your Hawk bathe her (clf ſpontaneouſly in cold 
weather after her flight, go preſently to the next 
houſe and weather her with her Back to the fire, and 
not her Gorge , for that will make her fick :; and dry 
your Hawk, it you have carried her in the Rain. 

A good Faulconer will always keep his Hawh, high 
and lulty, yet ſo that ſhe may be always in a condition 
to fly belt. 

Alſo he muſt keep his Hawhk clean, and her Feathers 
whol: :; and it a Feather be broken or bruiſed, he muli 
pickcntly imp itz and to that end he muſt have. his 
Imping-needles, his Scmond, with other Infiruments 
always 1n readinels, 

The ficſt year 1t is molt requiſite to fly your Goſhawk 
to the Field, and not to the Covert; tor fo they will 
}:a2rn to hold out, and not turn tail in the midſt of 
their tight; and when they are mewed Hawke, you 

may 
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may make thcm do what you will: and it is bet- 
ter to let her be a little rammage than to be over- 
manned. 

Her feeding, is beſt on hot meats : and if you would 
infixuct her to kill great Fowl, make her Trains there+ 
ofz and it you would have her continue thoſe Flights, 
never fly herat lels, for that will take her off trom 
them and ſpoil her. If you will make her to fly with 
z Dog to aflilt her, then feed your Hawk with great 
Fowl, and your Dogs with fleſh trea under their 
Wings. It you train your Hawk with them, rewar- 
ding her upon the Train, and your Dog with her, this 
will make them acquainted together. 

Thus continue doing till your Dog throughly knows 
his duty : and be ſure to keep your Dog ticd up 3 for if 
you let him go looſe, it will ſpoil the belt Dog that is : 
aoud never give him a reward but when he maketh in at 
ſuch Fowls to reſcue the Hawk. 

Gall your Goſhawk to no other thing than your Fiſt, 
and oftentimes ſpurt good wine on your Goſhawkg 
Sears ; And note, that in all hcr Dittempers ſweet 
things are belt to be adminittred in her mcdicines. 


of the SPARROW-HAWK. 


He laft Hawk which we (hall treat of 15 the Spar- 
row-hawk ; of which there are {cveral kindes, 
and of different Plumes. 

For the kindes, there 15 the Sclawonian, Calabrian, 
Corfican,, German, Vicentian , and Veronian, Alpiſan, 
Sabbean, and Bergamaſcan, m the' black Vale near the 
contines of Valtolinas Ir is needlets to give you a 


particular account ot them. 
Thcix 
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Their Plames are different ; ſome are (mall plumed 
and blank Hawks, others of a larger Feather, ſome 
plumed like the Quail, ſome brown or Canvas- mail'd, 
and others have juſt thirteen Feathers in their Train, 
Oc. 

To be ſhort, this Character I may juſily give the 
Sparrow-bawk in general, that ſhe is in her kinde, and 
tor that Game her ſtrength will give her leave to kill, 
a very good Hawk, Belides, he that knows how to 
man, reclaim, and fly with a Sparrow-hawk, may 
eaſily know how to keep and deal with all other 
Hawks. | 

| And herein lieth an excellency in the Sparrow-hawk, 
ſhe ſexves both for Winter and Summer with great 
pleaſure, and will fiy at all kind of Game more than 
the Faulcon. If the Winter-Sparrow-hawk prove 
good, ſhe will kill the Pie, the Chough, the Jay, Wood- 
cock, Thruſh, 'Black-bird, Felfare , with divers other 
Birds of the like nature. 


How to make a Sparrow-hawk, whether Eyeſ,, 
Brancher, Soar, Mew d, or Haggard. 


Sparrow-hawks are to be conſidered as alt other 
kinds of Hawks are, according to their age and diſpo- 
{ition. | | 

The ſeveral kinds of Sparrow-hawks may be com- 
prehendcd under theſe five heads 3 the Eyeſſes or Ny- 
eſſes, Branchers, Soars, Mew'd, and Haggards. 

Eyeſſes, are inewed in the Wood, and are taken in 
the Eyrie. 

Branchers, are thoſe which have forſaken the Eyrie, 
and are fed near it by the old ones on Boughs and 
Branches. 


Soar-hawkg, are ſo called, becauſe, having forſaken 
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the Eyrie, and beginning to prey for themſelves, they 


ſoar up aloft for pleaſure. 

Mew'd-bawks, are ſuch which have once or more 
hifted the Father. 

Laſtly, Haggards,are they which prey for themſelves, 
and do alſo mew in the Wood or at large. 

This diviſion of kindes is not peculiar to the Spar- 
rw hawk, but common to all : give me leave to run 
them over in order as I have ſet them down. 

For the Eyeff or Nyeſt, ( which is of greateft difficul- 
tyto bring to any pertection ) you mutt firit feed her 
in ſome cool Room which hath two Windows, the 
oneto the North , and the other to the Eaſt, which 
muſt be open, and barred over with Laths, not ſo wide 
for a Hawk to get out, or Vermin to come in : ſtrow 
the Chamber with freſh Leaves, and do in every re- 
ſpect to this Room as I have ordered in a former Chap- 
ter for the Mewing the Faulcon. 

You muſi feed your Eyeſi with Sparrows, young Pi- 
geons, and Sheeps-hearts, Whillt ſhe is very young 
aud little you ſhould cut her meat, or ſhred it into 
{mall Pellets, and feed her twice or thrice a day, ac- 
cording as you finde her endew it or put it over. 

When ſhe is full ſummed and flicth about, then give 
her whole (mall Birds, and ſomtimes feed her on your 
Fiſt, ſuffering her to ſtrain ard kill the Birds in your 
hand 3 and ſometimes put live Birds into the Chamber 
where ſhe 1s, that ſhe maygtlearn to know to foot and to 
kill them 3 and let her feed upon them in your preſence : 
by this courſe you will not onely neul her, but take 
her off from that ſcurvy quality of hiding her Prey 
when ſhe hath ſeized it, a natural property belonging 
toall Eyeſles. Likewiſe every morning, go into the 
Room, call her to your Fiſt, whiſtle and uſe ſuch terms 
$ you would have her hereaftex acquainted with. 
When he hath put forth all her Feathers and is full 
ſummed, 
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ſummed, then take her out of the Chamber, and fur. 
niſh her with Bells, Bewets, Jcſles, and Lines, 

It will be altogether requiſite to ſecl her at 
firſt, that ſhe may che better endures the Hood 
and handling ; and let it be a Rufter-hood that is 
large and calic, which you mult pull off and put on 
frequently , {ixoaking her often on the head, till ſh; 
will ſtand gently. 

In the Evening by Candle-light unfec] her, giving 
her ſomewhat to tixe upon , hardling and (iroaking 
her Feathers gently, hooding and anhoodiug hc as ot- 
ten as you think hit. 

Before I procced any farther , I ſhall inform you 
how to Scel a Hawh after the beſt mannex. Take a 
Ncedle threaded with untwiſted Thread, and calling 
your Huwk, take her by the Beak, and put the Needle 
through her Eyc-lid, not right againſt the fight of the 
Eye, but ſomewhat nearcr the Beak, that ſhe may have 
liberty to ſce backward 3 and have cfpccial care that 
you hurt not the Web: then put your Needle through 
the other Eyc-11d, drawing the ends of the Thread to- 
gether, tie them over the Beak, not With a ſtraight 
knot, but cut off the Threads near to the end of the 
knot, and fo twilt them together, that the Eye-lid; 
may be raiſed fo upwards that the Hawk may not (ec 
at all, but as the Thread (hall ſlacken, ſhe ſhall be able 
to ſee backwards onely , which is the cauſe' that tha 
Thread is put nearer the beak. 

When your Eyeſs is well won to the Hood, and to 
the Fiſt, let hex kill {mall Birds thereon 3 then call 
her two or three. days or longer, til! ſhe will come tar 
oft; then take a live Pigeon tied by the Foot with a 
Creance, and ſir it till your Hawk will bate at it and 
ſeize it , but not far off, that you may quickly help 
her at the firſt, Jeſt the Pigeon ſtruggling with her ſhe 


prove too ſtrong, and fo diſcourage your young Hawk: 
then 
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then let her plume and foot her, and feed her there- 
upon, whiſtling the while, that ſhe may know it a- 
nother time : then hood her, and let her plume and 
tire a little, 

You may uſe her to Trains of Chicken and Quail : 
and when ſhe will ſeize readily by often Training, ride 
out with her in the morning into the Fields, where 
calling your Sparrow-hawk, to your Fiſt, and giving 
her a bit or two, go with your Spanicls to ſeck fome 
Beavy of young Quails, advancing your Fitt aloft, that 
your Hawk may fce them when they fpring, flying 
her at advantage : if (he kill, reward her, &c. it ſhe 
miſs, ſerve her with the Train of a Quail. 

Let your Dogs hunt on your right hand when they 
range, but eſpectally when they quelt and call, to the 
end you may the better caſt off your Hawk. When 
your Hawk is throughly centred and well nouzlcd, you 
may then hold your hand low , for the will now bate 
at the Whur: but whatſoever you do, have a quick 
eyeand a good regard to the Spaniels, not coveting to 
be too near them, but a little above them, that you may 
let your Hawk fly coaſting at the advantage when the 
Game ſpringcth. 


of the Brancher , Soar, Mew d, and Hageard 
Sparrow-hawk. 


Having ſpoken of the farſt kind of Sparrow-hawke, 
viz. the Eyeſs, the other four in the Title of this Chap- 
ter muſt conſequently be diſcourſed of. 

I ſhall give you but few inſtructions, for in effe the 
lame precepts that ſerve for the Eyes will ſerve alſo 
for the Brancher, Soar, Mew*'d, and Haggard Hawks , 
onely this, theſe tour laſt require not ſo much pains to 
be taken to make them know their Game as the Eyef, 


becauſe 
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becauſe they have been accuſtomed to prey for them- 
ſelves. 

Above all things the Faulconer muſt take them off 
from their 11] cuttome of carrying, and that may be 
done by ſerving them with great Trains, whereby they 
will learn to abide on the Quarry, LY 

Be very mindful of coying them as much as you can, 
for they will remember a kindneſs of injury better 
than any other Hawk: | 

If the Hawk, be newly taken, and will not feed, then 
rub her Feet with warm fleſh, whiſtling to her, and 
ſometimes putting the fleſh unto her Beak : if ſhe 
will not yet feed, rub her Feet with a live Bird if at 
the crying of the ' Bird the Hawk feizeth it with her 
Feet, it is a ligne ſhe will feed; then tear off the Skin 
and Feathers of the Bird's Breaſt, and put the Bird to 
| her Beak, and ſhe will cat. "ES | E, 

When ſhe will feed upon your whiſtle and chirp, 
then hood her with a Rufter-hood, and feed her be- 
times inthe morning z and when ſhe hath endewed,; 
give her a Beaching in the day-time, and every time 
you hood her, give her a bit or two3 at evening give 
her the Brains of a Hen for her ſupper : and in every 
thing elſc order theſe Hawks aforelaid as you do the 
Faulcon and the reſt. 


How to mew Sparrow-hawks. 


Some ule to put their Sparrow-hawk into the Mew 
as ſoon as they leave flying her, cutting off both her 
Bewets, Lines, and knots of her |cſſes, and fo leave 
them in the Mew till they are clean mewed. 

It you will have your Sparrow-bawkto fly at Quail, 
Partridge, or Pheaſant-powt, then you muli draw her 
in the beginning of April, and bear her on the Fiſt til 
ſhe be clean and chroughly enſeamed. 
| | | Others 
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Others keep their Sparrow-bawks on the Pearch 
until March, and then throw them into the Mew, pep« 

ring them for Lice if they have any. Her Mew 
ſhould be a Chamber aloft from the ground, eight or 
nine foot long, and about fix foot broad : her Win» 
dows and Pearches muſt be like the Gofhawks. 

Her Mew being thus provided, in May go in to her 

inan Evening by Candle-light,and taking her up ſoftly, 
pull out all her Train-feathers one after another ; this 
ſhall make her mew the faſter, eſpecially if you feed 
her with hot meat and Birds, obſerving a certain hour 
to feed her in, 
Once in fourteen days (et water before her in the 
Mew : 1f you perceive ſhe hath any Feathers vr Down 
which fiand ftaring upon her Back, fitting as if ſhe 
would rouze,then fet her water ſooner. If you put wa=- 
ter by her continually, it delays her Mewing 3 and to 
keep it always from her, cauſcth her to mew her Fea» 
thers uncleanly : but water once in a fortnight is the 
beſt Medium for her Mewing between thoſe two ex- 
trees. 

Thus having given you a ſummary account of moſt 
Hawks commonly in uſe in England and in moſt parts 
of Europe, ſhewing their Shapes, Complexions, Na- 
tures, manner of Manning, Reclaiming , Ordering, 
Luring, Flying, Mewing, &c. I ſhall next give you 
an account of the ſeveral Difeaſes and Maladies they 
ae ſubject to, with their proper Cures and Remedies : 
but before I ſhall enter thereon, give me leave to in- 
form the Oftrager or Faulconer of his neceffary dus 
ties, | 


The 


The Duty of a Faulconer ; with neceſſary 
Rules and Obſervations for hin 
to follow. 


Faulconer onglit to conſult and conſider the 

quality and mettle of his Hawks, and to' know 
which of them he ſhall fly with early, and with which 
lace. 

He muſt be fond of his Hawk, patient, and cleanly 

in keeping her from Lice, Mites, and the like Vermin, 
He mult rather keep his Hawks high and full of fleſh, 
than poor and low, which makes them more ſub- 
ject to infirmities than when they are in very good 
plight. 
Every night after flying he muſt give his HawkCt 
fting, ſometimes Plumage, ſometimes Pellets of Cot- 
ton, and ſometimes Phylick, as he ſhall find her di- 
{caſed by her Caſting or Mewrt. 

Every night he muſt make the place very clean un- 
der her Pearch, that he may know by her Caſting whe- 
ther the Hawk ftands in necd ct Scourings upwards or 
downwards. 

Let him remember every Evening to weather his 
Hawk, excepting (uch days whercin the hath bathed; 
aftcr which in the evening ſhe ſhould be put into a 


warm Room on a Pearch with a Candle burning by. 
her, where ſhe muſt fit unhooded, if ſhe be not ram- 
mage, to the intent ſhe prune and pick her ſelf, and 
rejoyce by enoiling her (elf aiter bathing : and in the 
mornivg he ought to weather her, and let her caſt, if 
ſhe hath not done it alrcady, keeping her till hooded 
till he carry her to the field, 
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In feeding his Hawk he mnſt have a care of feeding 
her with two forts of meat at one time 5 and what he 

iveth her muſt be very ſweet. 

If he have an occation to go abroad , let him have a 
care that he pearch not his Hawk too high from the 
ground, for fear of bating and hanging by the Heels, 
whereby ſhe may {poil her (elt- 

He ought to carry to the Field with him Mummy 
in powder with other Mcdicines3 for frequently the 
Hawk meets with many accidents, as bruiſes at encoun- 
ters, &fc. neither muſt he forget to carry with him 
any of his neccflary Hawking-implements. 

Laſtly, he muſt be able to make his Lures, Hoods 
of all ſorts, Jefſes, Bewets, and other needful Furni- 
ture for his Hawk : neither muſt he be without his 
Coping-Irons to cope his Hawk's Beak, if it be over- 
grown, and to cope her Pounces and Talons, as need 
hall require ; neither muſt he be without his Cauteriz« 
ng-Irons, 

Let theſe Inſtructions ſuffice , I being willing to 
leave the reſt tothe care and obſervation of the inge- 
nous Faulconer. 


— 


Of Diſeaſes and dangerom Accidents n+ 
cident to HAWKS, and their 


ſeveral Cures. 


T is neceſſary for a skilful Faulcaner not onely to 
know how to Man, Reclaim, Keep, Fly, Imp, and 
Mew his Hawks, with other things pertinent to that 
Purpoſe 3 but alſo to know their Diſcaſes,with the pro- 
per Cures of them, and other Accidents frequently 
R 2 betal- 
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befallirg Hawks , both in their Flights and other- 
ways. 

Before we ſhall characterize their Maladies and pre- 
{cribe Rules for their Cures, it will not be irrequilite to 
te]l you that Hawks,as well as men,(which ſeems ſome- 
what ſirange ) hzve four Complexions, the true indi- 
cators of their natures; and as in man his natural 
Complexion and Conſtitution is known by his Skin, 
ſo is the Tempcrament and natural Diſpolicion of a 
Haw; by her Coat and Plume. This opinion hath 
not been onely averr*'d by the Ancients, but confirmed 
by the modern experience of the skilful in the noble 
Art of Hawking. Take it in this manner. 

Fau!cons that are black are Melaxcholick, and are to 
be phyticked with hot and moiſt Medicines, becauſc 
their Complexion is cold and dry ; for which purpoſc 
Aloes, Pepper, Cock's- fleſh, Pigeons, Sparrows, Goats 
flcſh, and the like, are very good. 

Falcons blank are Phlegmatick, and muſt have Phy: 
ſick hot and dry, becauſe Phlegme is cold and moittz 
to which purpoſe Cinamon, Cloves, Cardamomum, 
Goats-fi:{h, Choughs, &c. are very good. 

Faulcons Ruſſet are Sanguine and Cholerick, indiffe- 
x.ntly mix'd, and their Phyſick muſt be cold, mode- 
r:tcly moiſt and dry, as Myrtles, Caflia fiftula, Tame 
r nds, Vinegar, Lambs-fleſh, and Pullcts. 

Thus much for the Complexions: now for the 
Diſeaſes and their Cures. 


Of Caſtings, and Mewtings, ether good or bad, 
according to their ſeveral Complexions 
and Smells. 


Caſtings are of two ſorts, Plumage, or Cotton : the 
latter is moſt commonly given in Pellets, which mult be 


about the bignets of an Hazle-nut, made of fine W 
| white 
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white Cotton : after ſhe hath ſupp d you muſt convey 
this into her Gorge. 

In the morning diligently obſerve how ſhe hath 
rolled and caſt it , whercby you ſha!l know whether 
ſhe be in a bad or good condition : for example, if ſhe 
caſt it round, white, not ſtinking, nor very moiſt or 
wateniſh, you may conclude her found but if ſhe roll 
it aot well, but calt it long , with properties contrary 
to the former, then ſhe is unſound and full of Diſca- 
les. 

B: ſides, if her Caſting be either black, green, yellow- 
iſh, Nimy , or ſtinking, it denotes. your Hawk to be 
diſeaſed. The formcr Cifting is remedied by hot 
meats the latter by feeding her well, and waſhing 
her meats in cool water, as ot Endive, &c. and give her 
one or two Caſtings of Cotton, incorporating there- 
with Incenſe and Mummy. But if ſhe continue not- 
withſtanding in this condition, give her an upward 
Scowring made thus ; Take Aloes pulverized one 
ſcruple, powder of Clove four grains, powder of Cu- 
bebs three grains incorporate thele and wrap them 
in Cotton, and give it your Hawk empty, having no 


meat in her Pannel. 


Cafting of Plumage is to be obſerved as the former 
Caſting ; that is, it in the morning you find them 
round and not fiinking, it isa good ligne 3 but it long, 
ſlimy, with indigeficd fi:ſh fiicking ro the ſame, and 
having 2n ill (cent, it is very bad, Here note, that 
by how much the more ſweet or ſtinking the Caſting 
is, by ſo much is the Hawk in a better or worte con» 
dition. 

Mewts mult be obſerved as well as Caſtings, in this 
manner : Ii the Mewe be white, not very thick nor 
clear, havirg, nv black (pot in it, or but very little, it is 
a ſigne of the healthy conſtitution of the Hawks but 
if it be white and very thick in the middle, though it 
R 3 doth 
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doth not import itcknelſs, yct it ſheweth her to -be too 
grols and over-tull of Greaſe z which you muſt remedy 
by giving her moiſt meats, as the Heart of a Calf - 
Lamb, &c. and for two mornings after give her ſome 
Sugar-cardy, or elſc the Gut of a Chicken well waſht 
and fialPd with Oyl-Olive : either of theſe will (ſcour 
her, and make her to {lile freely. 

It is a very bad and mortal figne, to ſee your Hawk's 
Mewt full of variety of colours : therefore you mutt 
ſpeedily prevent enſuing miſchiefs by giving her Mum- 
my puriticd and beaten to powder, wrapping, it in 
Cotton. 

It the Mewt be more yellow than white , then 
doth ſhe «bound with Choler proceeding from great 
Flights in hot weather, alſo from much Bating, This 
15 remedied by waſhing her meat in Bugloſs, Endive, 
Borage, and ſuch-like cold Waters, wringing, the (aid 
meat after you have fo waſhed it. 

The black Mewt 1s a moſt deadly figne, and it it 
continue four days ſhe will peck over the Pearch and 
dic. It ſhe mewt ſo but qnce, there is no great dau- 
ger , for it proceeds either from the Bloud or Guts of 
the Fowl ja tiring, or elſe from being gorged with 
filthy meats: in this caſe give her good warm meat 
and Cotton-caſiing, with the powder of Cloves, Nut- 
meg, and Ginger, or Mummy alone, 

If the Mewt be green, it is a bad (ligne, and denotes 
her troubled with an intcc&ed and corrupt Liver, or 
with ſomc Avoſtume, unleſs ſhe be a Rammage-Hawk, 
and then that f1gne holds not good. Her cure 1s, by 
fecding her with meat powdered with Mummy 3 if 
ſhe will not take it with her Food, then give it her ina 
Scowring or Caſting : bat it this jll-col!our'd Mews 
ting continue ſtil], then give her a Scowring of Aga- 
rick, and after that another of Incenle Fo: 'ycrized to 
comfor: her, 

| The 
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The dark ſanguine Mewt with a black in it is the 
molt deadly ligne of all, and differs bur little, if any 
thing, from the former black Mewt. A Hawk mew- 
ting after this manner is irrccoverable, and therefore it 
is needlcls to preſcribe a Cure, 

Laſtly, the gray Mewt like four Milk, is a mortal 
token, yet curable, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, _ 

Thus you fee how requiſite it is for a Faulconer to 
obſerve diligently every morning his Hawk's Caſtings 
and Mewtings, that knowing thereby their Maladies, 
he may tim- iy fade out their Remedies. Let us now 
procced to their particular Diſcaſcs. 


Of the Cataract. 


The Catara@ in the Eyes of a Hawk, is a malady not 
eaſily removed, and ſom<times incurable, whea it is 
too thick and of a long continuance. 

It procecdeth from groſs Humours in the Head, 
which trequently do not onely dim, but extinguith the 
fight: and ſometimes the Hood is the cauſe of this 
miſchief. 

The cure muſt be effeqed by Scowring her two or 
three days with Aloes or Agarick : then take the pow= 
der of waſht Aloes finely beaten one ſcruple, and two 
{cruples of Sugar-candy 3 mingle thele together , and 
with a Quill blow it into your Hawk's Eye afflictcd as 
aforclaid three or four times a day. This is the gente 
left and moſt Soveraign Medicine of any yet I have 
tried. But if this will not do, you muſt ufe ſtronger 
medicines, as the juice of Celandine-rcots , bathing 
their Eyes often with warm Roſe-watcr wherein hath 
been boil'd the ſceds of Fenugreek. 


R 4 Of 
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Of the Pantas or Aſthma. 


The Pants is a dangerous Diftemper,and few Hawks 
eſcape which are afflicted therewith. It happens when 
the Lungs are as it were ſo baked by exceſſive heat, 
that the Hawk cannot draw her breath , and when 
drawn, cannot well emit it again. You may judge 
of the beginning of this Diftemper by the Hawk's la- 
bouring much in the Pannel, moving her Train of- 
ten upand down at each motion of her Pannel 5 and 
ſhe cannot many times mewt or ſliſc, or if ſhe do, ſhe 
drops it faſt by her. It is known likewife by your 
Hawk's frequent opening her Clap and Beak. 

The beft Remedy is, to ſcour your Hawk with good 
Oyl-Olive well waſhed in ſeveral Waters till it become 
clear and white, which you mult doafter this manner ; 
Takean carthen Pot with a {mall hole 1n the bottom 
thereof, which you muſt ſtop with your Finger 3 then 
pour therein your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and 
coil thele together with a Spoon til] the Water grow 
darkiſh; atter which remove your Finger, and the 
Water will run out, but the Oyl remain behind tloating 
on the top; thus do ſeven or eight times, till you have 
throughly purified the Qil ; Then take a Shecp's Gut 
above an Inch long for a Faulcon and Goſhawk, but 
of leſs length for I:fler Hawks, and fill it with this 
Oyl, and fatien 1t with Thread at both ends. Your 
Hawk baving firlt caſt, convey this Gut into her 
Throat, holding her on the Fiſt till ſhe make a Mewt 3 
an hour after (he hath done mewting, feed her with a 
Calt's Hcart or a Pullet's Leg, giving her every third 
or fourth day a Cotton catting with Cubebs and 
Cloves. I ſhall oncly adde one Receipt more for the 
Pantas or Ajthma, and that is the Oyl of (weet Al- 
mvnds poured into a walht Chicken"s Gut, and = 
1 | the 
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the Hawkz which is of great efficacy 1n the cure 0 
this Dileaſe. 


Of Worms. 


There are a ſort of Worms an Inch long which 
frequently afflict Hzwks, proceeding from groſs and 
viſcous Humours in the Buwels, occaſioned through 
want of natural heat and 11] digekion. 

You may know when ſhe js troubled with them by 
her calting her Gorge, her ſtipking Br. ath, her trem+» 
bling and. writhing her Train, her crozaking in the 
night, her offering with her Beak at her Brealt or Pan- 
nel, and by her Mc wt being {mall and unclean. 

You may cure her of them with a Scowring »-* 
waſht Aloes, Hcpatick, Muſtard-ſecd, and &gz: lt, of 
each an £qua] quantity 3 or the powdur of Hai'+-1v;n 
driedz or laitly, a Scowring of wiiite Dittarus er, 
Aloes, Hepatick waſht four or five times, Cubcbs, «ir! 
a little Sattron wrapt in ſome flcth, to cauſe her to tate 
it ths better, 


Of the Filanders, 


There are ſeveral forts of Filanders, but I ſhal! 
(peak but of one fiicking to the Reins. They arc 
Worms as {mall as a Thread, and about an Inch long, 
and lie wrapt up ina thin Skin or Net near tne Reins 
of a Hawk, apait from cithcr Gut or Gorge. : 

You ſhail know when your Hawk is troubicd with 
them by her poverty, by rutiling her Train , by ſtrai- 
bing the Fiſt or Pearctr with her Pounces, and laſtly by 
croaking in the night when the Filanders prick het. 
You mult remedy this Malady betimes, before thele 


; Worms have enlarged the mfclves from their proper 


ſtation, roving elf. where to your Hawk's ruine and de- 
ſiruQion, | You 
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You mult not kill thcm as other Worms, for fear of 
Imp.ſtumes trom their corruption, being incapable tg 
paſs away with the Hawk s Mewt 3 but onely ttupifie 
them, that they may be offentive but ſeldom ; and 
that isdone thus 3 Take a heed of Garlick, takirg a 
way the outmoſt rindez then with a Bodkin heated 
in the fire make holes in ſom: Cloves, then ſteep them 
in Oyl three days, and atter this give her one ot the 
Cloves down her Throat, and tor forty days after ſhe 
will not be troubled with the Filanders. Wherefore 
a Fuwicon:r will ſhew himielt prudent, if, fecing his 
Hawk, low and poor, he give her once a month a Clove 
of this Garlick tor prevention ot the Filanders. 


Another approved Medicine for Filanders or 
Worms in Hawks, 


Take half a dozen cloves of Garlick, boi! them in 
Milk until they are very tender, then rake them out and 
dry the Milk out of them 3 then put them into a tpoon- 
ful of the beſt Oyl of Olives you can get, and when 
ſhe hath caſt, in the morning give theſe to your Hawk 
feed her not in two hours after, and be (ure i: be 
warm meat, and not much, and keep her warm that 
day for fear of taking cold z give her the Oyl with the 
Garlick : they mult ſteep all night. 


Of Hawks Lice. 


Theſe Lice do moſt infeſt the Head, the Ply of a 
Hawk's Wings, and her Train. In the Winter you 
may kill them thus : Take two drams. of Pepper bea- 
ten to powder, and mingle it with warm Water, and 
with this Lotion waſh the places infeſted with thele 


Lice or Mites :; then ſet your Hawk on a Pearch _ 
er 
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wer Back and Train againſt the Sun 3 then hold in 
zur hand a ſmall Stick about a handtul long, with a 
ce of ſoft Wax at the end of it, and with that 
(whilſt the Hawk is weathering her (cit } take away 
thoſe Vermin crawling, upon the Feathers. You may 
lo well to adde to the Pepper and Watcr ome Staves- 
e 

in the Summer-time you may kill the Lice with 
Awripigmentums beaten to powder, and {irowed on the 
places where they lic. 


4 ſafe and eaſte way to kill Lice in Hawks. 


Mail your Hawk in a piece of Cotton, if not in 
ſome Woollen Cloath , and put between the Head and 
her Hood a little Wooll or Cotton : chen take a Pipe 
of Tobacco, and, putting the little end in at the 
Tream, blow the Smoak, and what Lice eſcape kil- 


lng will creep into the Cloath. This is a certain 
Ways 


How to keep and maintain all manner 0 
Hawks 7» health, good plight, 
and liking, 


[n the firſt place , never give them a great Gorge, 
pecially of groſs mcats, as Beet, Pork, and ſuch as arc 
hard to be endewed and put over. 

Secondly, never feed them with the fleſh of any Beaſt 
at hath lately gone to Rut 3 for that will inſenſibly 
tltroy them. 

Thirdly, if you are conſtrained to give your Hawk 
grols food, ler it be well ſoaked firſt in clean Water, 
ad afterwards ſufficiently wrungz in Summer with 
cold Water, in Winter with lake- warm Water. 

| Ever 


i 
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Ever obſerve to reward your Hawks with fome 
live mcat, or elſe chey will be brought too low : how. 
ever, the ſerving them with waſht meats is the way tg 
keep them 1n health. 

I ſhall conclude how to keep Hawky in perfe@ health 
with this moft exccHent Receipt, Take Germander, 
Pelamountain, Baſil, Grammel-ſeed, and Broom-flow. 
ers, of cach half an ounce 3 Hyſſop, Saſlitras, Polypo. 
dium, and Horſe-mints, of each a quarter of au ounce, 
and the like of Nutmegs 3 Cabcbs, Borage, Mummy, 
Mugwort, Sage, and the four kinds of Mirobolanz, 
of each half an qance.z of Alces Succotrine the fifth 
part of an ounce, and of Saffron one whole ounce, 
All theſe you mult pulverizc,and every eighth or twelfth 
day give your Hawks the quantity of 'a Bean thereof 
with their meat. If they will not take it fo, put i 
into a .Hen's Gut tied at both ends, and let him ſtand 
empty an hour after. | | 
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Of the Formica. 


This is a Diſtemper which commonly ſeizeth on the 
Horn of Hawks Beaks, which will cat the Beak away, 
and this is occalioned by a Worm, as moſt men are of 
OPINION. 

You may perceive it by this; the Beak will grow rg: h 


ged, and it will begin to ſeparate from the Head. : 
To remedy this Malady , you muſt tak: the Gall of 

a Bull, and break it into a Diſh, and adde thereto th: : 

powder of Aloes Succotrine : mingle theſe well tog-f 


ther, and anoint the Clap or Beak of your Hawk there 
with,and the very place where theFormica grows,tWit! 
a day 3 but touch not her Eyes or Nares : continue thu 
doing till your Hawk be pertc&ly cured, and bathe he 
with Orpiment and Pepper to keep her from other 
Vermin. 


0 
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Of the Frownce. 


The Frownce proceedeth from moiſt and cold Hu- 
mours which deſcend from the Hawk's Head to the 
palate and root of the Tongue , by means whereof 
they looſe their appetite, and cannot cloſe their Clap. 
This by ſome is called the Eagles-banez for ſhe ſeldom 
dieth of age, but of the over-growing of her Beak. 

You may know if your Hawk, be troubled with this 
Diſtemper by opening her Beak, and ſeeing whether her 
Tongue be ſwoln or no; if it be, ſhe hath it. 

There are ſeveral ways to cure this Diftemper, but 
the beſt that ever yet I could finde for it, is, onely 
to take the powder of Alume reduced to a Salve with 
ſtrong Wine-vinegar, and waſh the Hawk's Mouth 
therewith. 


To cure the dry Frownce. 


Take a Quill and cut it in the ſhape of a Pen, and at 
the other end tie a fine lictle Rag 3 with one end ſcrape 
off the white Skin which you will ſee in in the Mouth 
or Throat of your Hawk until it bleedeth; then with 
the other end waſh it with the juice of Lemon or white- 
wine-Vinegar very clean then take a little burnt A- 
lume, and ſome of a Shoo-ſ{oal burnt upon Wood- 
coals and beaten to powder 3 mix them, and lay them 
on the place or places 3 but let your Hawk have no 
meat above , nor be ready to be ted : by this I have 
cured many. 


Of the Pip. 


The Pp frequently troubleth Hawks , at it doth 


Chickens, and proceedeth from cold and moiſiacſs -n 
l 
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the Head , or from feeding on groſs meat not wel 
waſht in warm Water in the Winter, and cold Wate, 
in the Summer. 

The Symptoms of this Diftemper are the Hawh's 
frequent Sniting, and making a noiſe-twice or thrice 
in her Sniting, 

For the Cure hereof, you muſt caſt your Hawk gent. 
ly, and look upon the tip of her Tongue, and if you 
finde the Pip there, you muſt ſcour her with a Pill 
made of Agarick and Hiers picre given two or three 
days together with her Caſting at night 3 this will 
cleanſe her Head, and the ſooner if ſhe be made to tire 
againſt the Sun in the Morning : Then bind a little 
Cotton to the end of a Stick, and dipping it in good 
Roſe-water waſh her Tongue therewith : after this 
anoint it three or four days with Oyl of ſweet Al. 
monds and Oyl-olive well waſhed as aforeſaid. Hi 
ving fo done, you will finde the Pip all white and ſoft; 
then take an Aw], and with the point thereof lift up 
the Pip ſoftly, and remove it, as Women pip their 
Chickens , but remove it not till it be Troaghly ripe 3 
and wet her Tongue and Palate twice or thrice a day 
with the aforeſaid Oy], till ſhe be throughly cured. 


How to remedy that Hawk which Endeweth 
not, nor Putteth over as ſhe 


ſhould do. 


This happens either by being foul within, or by a 
Surfeit 3 or elſe when ſhe was low and poor her Keeper 
over-gorged her, by being too haſly to ſet her up, and 
ſhe being weak was not able to put over and endew, 
and (urfeited thereupon. 

The Cure whereof is this ; You muſt feed her with 
light meats, and a little at once, as with young _ 
an 
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and Mice, Chickens or Mutton dipr 16 Goats-milk or 
otherwiſe 3 or give her a quarter ot a Gorge of the 
yolk of an Egg. 


If you feed her with the fleſh of any living Fowl, 
firſt ſteep it well in the bloud of the ſame Fow], (© ſhall 
your Hawk mount her fleſh apacez if you allo ſcour 
her with Pills made of Lard, Marrow of Beef, Sugar 
and Saffron mix'd together, and given her three mor- 
nings together, giving her alſoa reaſonable Gorge two 
hours after. 


How to make a Hawk feed eagerly that hath 
loſt her Appetite, without bringing her low. 


A Hawk, may loſe her Appetite by taking too great 
Gorges in the Evening, which ſhe cannot well endew 3 
orby being foul in the Pannel 3 or ſometimes by Colds. 

To remedy which, take Aloes Succotrina, boil'd Su- 
gar, and Becf marrow, of each alike, onely leſs of the 
Aloes 3 incorporate theſe, and make them into Balls 
ot Pills as big as Beans, and give of them to your 
Hwh, and hold her in the Sun till ſhe hath caſt up the 
filth and ſl1me within her 3 then feed her not till noon, 
at which time give her good meat 3 and three days af- 
ter for the ſame Diſcale it is good tiring on Stock- 
doves, {mall Birds, Rats or Mice. 


How to raiſe « Hawk that is low and poor. 


The Poverty of a Hawk happens ſeveral ways: ei- 
ther by the ignorance of the Faulconer of ſome latent 
lurking Diſtemperz or by her foaring away, and f 
ding loſt four or five days, in which time, finding lits 
tle ox no Prey, ſhe becomes poor and lean. , 

To et her up you mult feed her, a little at once, and 
olten, with good meat and of light digeſtion, as ſmall 
Birds 
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Birds , Rats , Mice, &c. Or thus : take two (poon- 
fals of Honey, four of freſh Butter, and boil them to- 
gether in a new earthen pot of Water; then take 
Pork well waſhed, -and ficep it in that Water, giving 
your Hawk a reaſonable Gorge thereof twice a day, 
warming the ſaid Water when you intend to feed your 
Hawk, 3 and get ſome Snails that breed in running 
Waters, and give them her in the mornivg, and they 
will not onely ſcour away the groſs ſlimy humours 
which are within, but alſo nouriſh her exceedingly. 


How to remedy a Hawk that is ſlothful, and 
# averſe to flying. 

A Hawh, frequently hath no minde to fly, either by 

reaſon of her il! keeping, that is, when ſhe is kept by 


bouzing , bathing. &c. or becauſe the Hawk is too 
high and full of greaſe, or too poor and low ; by the 
firti ſhe becomes proud and coy, and by the latter fo 
weak that ſhe wants ſtrength and fpirit to perform it. 
For the curing of which Dittemper, ſhe ought to be 
throughly view'd by ſome skilful Faulconer, by whom 
ſuch Remedies ſhould be adminiſtred to her as are need- 
ful for her : but above all, there is nothing like giving 
her in a morning three or four Pills of Celandine well 


waſht. 


Of Swoln Feet in a Hawk. 


Hawks have Swelling in their Fert upon ſeveral ac- 
counts ; ſometimes by chating their Feet in flying their 
Prey,ſiriking it, and taking cold thereupon 3 ſometimes 
for want of rolling or lining the Pearch with fome ſoft 
warm .cloath 3 or elſe through groſs humours and 
foulneſs within, which through exerciſe drop down ir- 
to their Feet, and ſo cauſe them ro {well : laſtly, this 
Swelling 


thoſe who know not how to give her her Rights, as | 
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Swelling happens by pricks when they fly fiercely into 
Buſhes after Game. 

For a Remedy, you muſt ſcour your Hawk three 
mornings together with the Pills of Lard, Marrow, 
Sugar and Satiron, and (et her in the Sun ; two days 
after this feed her with good meat: then take Boles 
Armoniack, and halt the quantity of Sanguis Draco- 
14, and having made them into powder, temper them 
well together with the White of an Egg and Roſe- 
water, and anoint her Feet twice a day three or four 
days together, ſetting her on ſome Cloth to keep her 
Feet warm, 


How to ſcour Hawks before you caſt them 
into the Mew. 


When Mewing-time 15 come, you muſt ſcour and 
ceante your Hawks; tor in luring and flying-time by 
foul feeding th-y ingender Filanders and other Diſtem + 
pers, whercot they dic tor want of timely care and cure. 

When you ſet down your Hawk uſe the ſame a; 
you fiade Page 246. which will not onely kill the 
Worm, but ſcour a Hawk alſo. 

The belt way 15, (when you mean to caſt a Haw 
into the Mew) tirlt to ſcour her well according to for- 
mer directions, to cope her, and (et her up well in 
fleſh, to diſcharge her as near as you can of all Diſcaſcs, 
alſo to free her trom Mites and Lice, to ſet her Water, 
ſometimes to feed her with young Rats, Mice, Dogs- 
teſh, Pigeons, Rabbets, and now and then with ſom? 
liquid thing and meats laxative. 

Take notice of this ſpecial Obſervation; A Hag- 
gard is not to be caft in looſe to the M:w , but is ca 
de mewed on the Fitz tor otherwiſe ſhe will be- 
come too coy and firange; and it (he (ail! to bating 

d and 
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| and beating her (elf for heat, then muſt you hood her 


Up, or beſpout her with cold water, which is the readi- 
Et way to make her leaveBating. 

You muſt continue her on the Fiſt till ſhe begin to 
ſhed her Feathers 3 then (et her down, and tic her to a 
Stone or Pearch, as you do the reſt 3 and after ſhe 
hath mewed and comes to fly, then let her ſtand ona 
Block or Billet caſed or rolled. In the ſame manner 
mew Goſhawks, Tierces, and Sparrow-hawks onely 
they will not be born on the Fiſt, but be at liberty in 
the Mew, and very cleanly ſerved. 

Fifteen or twenty days before you draw your Hawk 
out of the Mew,you muſt begin to abate her of her diet, 
the ſooner and better to enſcam her. And forget not 
to feed her with wathed meat, which will prevent 
many dangers that may follow. 

Many more Diſeaſes there are incident, and Acci- 
dents happening to Hawks, of which with their Cures 
there are large diſcourſes written in Italian, French, 
and Engliſh, and therefore I thought fit to inſert in 
this place no other Maladies than what moſt uſually 
occur: if you deſire to be farther ſatisfied, I (hall re- 
fer you .to thoſe lazger and (it may be) les uſeful 
Volumes. 
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An Abſtract 
Of ſuch 


STATUTE-LAWS 


As concern 


HAWRKING. 


Tat. 11 H. 7. cap- 17. J20ne ſhall take out 
of the J2eſt any Tggs of Faulcon, Hoſ: 
hawk, Lanner, 02 Swan, in pain of a year 
and a days imp2iſonment, and to incur a 
fine at the Kings pleaſure, to be divided 
betwixrt the King and the owner of the 
ound where the Eggs ſhall be \o taken. 

11. None ſhaſl bare any Þawk of Englth 
heed called an Eyeſs , Gofhawk , Taſlel,. 
Lanner, Lanneret, 02 Faulcon, in pain to 
forfeit the ſame to the King, 

111. Þe that bzings an Eyeſs from beyond 
the Sea, ſhall have a Certificate under the 
Cuſtomers Seal where he lands, 02 if out 
of Scotland, then under the Seal of the 
Lowd-CUarden 02 his Lieutenant, teſtifying 
that ſhe is a Fo2rein Hawk, upon the like 
pain of fozfetting the Dawk. 

Iv. None ſhall take o2 fear away any of 
the Hawks aboveſatd from their Toverts 
where they uſe to b2eed, in pain of 10 |. to 
berecovered befo2e Juſtices of Peace, and 
-ad betwirt the Ring and the P2oſecu- 


S 2 Stat. 
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Stat. 34 Edw. 3. cap. 22. A Þawk taken up 
ſhall be delivered to the Sheriff, who after 
Poclamation made tn the Yarket-towns 
of the County (if challenged) ſhall deliver 
her to the right owner. 

I 1. Tfthe Dawk were taken up by a mean 
man, and be not chailenged within four 
| wonetys, the Sheriff ſhall detain her, ſatif- 

ying the party fo2 taking her > but if by a 
man of Eſtate, who may conveniently keep 
an Yawk, the Sheriitſhall reſtoze her to him 
agarn , he anſwering fo2 the charge of kee- 
ping her. 

I1I. Tf any do take away 02 conceal a 
Dawk, he ſhall an{wer the value thereof to 
the owner, and ſuffer two years tmp2iſon- 
ment 3 andin caſe he be not able to anſwer 
= value, he ſhall remain in P2iſon a longer 

ime. 

Stat. 37 Edw. 3. cap. 19. Ie that ſfea(ſs and 
carries away an Pawk, not obſerving the 
4 of 34 Edw. 3. 22+ ſhall be deemed 
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Recreation : 


Containing 


DIRECT RULES 


For the famous GAME of 


FOWLING: 


With Inſtructions for the taking 
WH of all manner of LAND and 
WATER-FOWL; 


' Whether by FowLING-PIECE, NET, 
ENGINE, or otherways. 


With a ſhort Account of 


Singing Birds, 


Toewhich 1s added 
An Abſtrat of all Statute or penal 


Laws relating to that curious Art. 
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FOW LING: 


The compleat Art and Secrets of 


FowLixo, either by Water or 
by Land, accordinp to ancient and 
modern Experience. 


 O— 


What Fowling is 5 with the nature and diver- 

ſity of all manner of Fowl. 
OWLING is uſed two manner of ways : 
| either by Enchantment, or Enticement% by 
winning or wooing the Fowl unto you by 
Pipe, Whiſtle, or Call; or elſe by Engine, 

which una wares ſurprizeth them. 

Fowlare of divers forts, which alter in their nature 
3 their Feathers : but by reaſon of their multiplicity, 
[ hall for brevity ſake diftinguiſh them oncly into 


two kindes, Land and Water-Fow). 
Az The 


"a" Of Fowling, 


| The Water-fowl are {o called from the natural de- 
light thcy (till take in and about the Water, gathering 
trom thence all their tood and nutriment. 

Here note, that Water-fowl are in their own nature 
the ſubtileſt and wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt careful of 
their own ſafety: Hence they have been formerly 


compared to an orderly and well-govern:d Camp, ha | 


ving Scouts on Landatar oft, Courts of Guards, Sen- 


tinels, and all forts of other watchtul Officers ſur- | 


rounding the body, to give an alarm. on any appruach 
of ſecming danger. 


For in your obſervation you may take notice, that | 


there will be ever ſome {traggling Fow!, which lie a- 
look from the greater number , which {till call firſt, 
Now it is the nature of Water-fowl to fly in great 
Flocks, having always a regard to the general fatety 3 
fo that if you (eea fingle Fowl, or a couple fly toge- 
ther, you may imagine they bave b.cn ſomewhere at- 
frightcd from the reit by ſome ſudden amazement or 
apprehenſion of danger : bur (© naturally are they in- 
clin:d to {ociety, that they ſeldom leave wing till they 
meet together again. And this is occafioned not one- 


ly by the ncer approach of men, but alſo by the beating 


of Haggards on the Rivers, as alſo by the appearance 
of the very bold Bxazzard and Ring-tail. 

Of Water-towl there are two forts 3 ſuch as live 
of the water, and ſuch as live on the water ; the one 
taking their ſuſtenance from the water , without 
ſwimming thereon, but wading and diving tor 1t 
with their long Legs ; The other are Web-footed, 
ard ſwim, as th: Swan, Gooſe, Mallard, &c. 


| 
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' 


Of the Haunts of Fowl. 


"Ba 


e 
f He thing of greateſt moment for the Fowler to un- 
y derfiand, is the Haunts of Fowl. In order there- 


3» {| unto you are to underſtand, that all ſorts of greater 
i- | Fowl, viz. thoſe who divide the foot, have thur relt- 
- | Tence by the edge of Rivers that arc ſhallow, Brooks, 
h { and Plaſhes of watcr: and theſe appear not in Flock, 
but you ſhall fee here one {irgle, there a coupe, and tire 
It } likez which makes them dithcult ro be taken by En- 
i= | gine or Device 3 but they are the beſt flights tor Hawks 
t, that can be.imagined. f 
it ] Likewiſe thele Fowl d:light in low ard bogzy plz- i 
13] ces3 and the more (:dgic , mariſh ard roti:n fuch : 
| grounds arc, the titers they are fur the haunting of 
I theſe Fowl. 
T | They love alſo the dry parts of drowned Fens, which 
| aeovergrowa with tall and long Rules, Recds, and 
Y ] Sedges. 
& 1 Laſtly, they delight in hal drowned Moors, or the 
g Þ hollow vales of Downs, Hcaths, or —_— whcre there 
& | is ſhelter either of Hedges, Hilts, 11 '2tts of Buihes or 
Trees, where they may lurk obſcurely. 
© | Now the lfſer Fowl, which are Web-footed, haunt 
© | contigually drowned Fens, where they may have 
w] continually plenty of water , and may {wim un- 
It ] difiurbed by man or beaſt ; Their Haunt is tkewite 
., in <& main Streams of Rivers, where the Current 
I 5 (wittelt and leaſt {ubjeft to triez 5 and the broadee 
and deeper ſuch Rivers are, the, greaicr delight thelc 
towl take therein, the Wild gooſe and Barnacle ex> 
cepted, who abide 1 no waters above their lounding, 3 
f | for when they cannot reach the Ouze, they infizut- 
ly remove thence, ſecking out more thallow placcss 
| A 3 IT hicle 
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Theſe two laſt named are infinitely delighted with 
green Winter-Corn, and therefore you hall ſee them 
evermore where ſuch Grain is ſown, «ſpecially it the 
ends of the Lands have much water about themn, 

Likewiſe theſe {maller Fowl do very much frequent 
ſmall Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drowned Meadows, Pa- 
tures, Moors, Plaſhes, Meres, Loughs and Lakes, «- 
ſpecially if well ftored with Iſlands unfrequented, and 
well furniſhed with Shrubs, Buſhes , Reeds, &'c. and 
then they will breed there, and frequent ſuch places 
both Summer and Winter. 
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The readieſt way of taking great Fowl 
with NE TS. 


T7 firſt thing your are to conſider, is the making 
13 of your Nets, which muſt be of the beſt Pack- 
thread, with great and large Meſhes, at leaſt two Jn- 
ches from point to_point ; for the larger the Methes 
are, ((o = the Fowl cannot creep through them ) 
the better it isz for they more certainly intangle 
them. 

Let not your Nets be above two fathom deep, and 
iixin length, which is the greateſt proportion that a 
man is able to overthrow. Verge your Net on each 
lide with very firong Cord, and extend it at cach end 
upon long Poles made for that purpoſe. 

Having thus your Nets in readineſs, let the Fowler 
obfcrve the Haunts of Fowl, that is to ſay, their Mor- 
ning and Evening feedings, coming at leaſt two hows 
before thoſe ſeaſons; then ſpreading his Net ſmooth 
and flat upon the ground, ſtaking the two lower cnds 
tirm thereon, let the upper ends ftand extended' upon 
the long Cord, the farther end thereof being _ 
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aft down to the Earth two or three fathom from the 
Net 3 and let the Stake which ſtaketh down the Cord 
ftand in a dire and even line with the lower verge of 
the Net, the diſtance fill obſerved: then the other 
end of- the Cord, which muſt be at leafi ten or twelve 
fathom long, the Fowler ſhall hold in his hand at the 
uttermoſt diſtance aforeſaid, where he ſhall make ſome 
artificial ſhelter either of Graſs, Sods, Earth, or ſuch 
like matter, whereby he may lie out of the fight of the 
Fowl. 

Obſerve to let the Net lie ſo ready for the Game, 
that upon the leaſt pull it may riſe from the Earth and 


fly over. 

Strew over all your Net, as it lies upon the ground, 
ſome Graſs, that you may hide it from the Fowl. It 
will not be amiſs ( but altogether requiſite ) to ſtake 
down near your Net alive Hers, or ſome other Fowl 
formerly taken, for a Stalc. When you obſerve a 
competent number of Fowl come within the verge 
of your Net, then draw your Cord ſuddenly, and 1o 
caſt the Net over them ; Continue thus doing till the 
Sun be near an hour high, and no longer, for then 
their feeding is over for that timez and (o do at E- 
venivg, from about Sun-ſet till Twi-light. By this 
means you may not onely take great quantities of lar- 
g-r Wild-fow], but alſo Plover, which takes his food 
as much from Land as Water. 


How to take ſmall Water-fowl with Nets. 


Et your N:ts be made of the ſmallett and ſtrongeſt 
Packthread, and the Meſhes nothing near (o big 

as thoſe for the greater Fowl, about two foot and a 
half or three foot deep line theſe Nets on both tides 
with falſe Nets, cvery Mcth being about a foot and 
A 4 a 
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a half ſquare each way, that as the Fow! ſtriketh ej. 
ther through them or againſt them, ſo the ſmaller Net 
may paſs through the great Meſhes, and fo fireighten 
and entangle the Fow). 

Theſe Nets you miuft pitch for the Evening-flight 
of Fowl before Sun-ſer, taking them down_on each 
tide of the River about half a foot within the water, 
the lower fide of the Net being ſo plumb'd that it may 
fink fo far and no farther : Let the upper fide of the 
Net be placed ſlantwiſe, ſhoaling againſt the Water, 
yet not touching the Water by near two foot 3 and let 
the Strings which ſupport this upper fide of the Net 
be faſined to (mall yielding Sticks prickt in the Bank, 
which as the Fowl itrikes may give liberty to the Net 
fo run and cntangle them, Thus place ſeveral of 
theſe Nets over divers parts of the River, about twelve- 
ſcore one from another, or as the River or Brook ſhall 
give leave and be confident, if any Fowl come on 
the River that night, you ſhall have your ſhare. 

' And that you may the ſooner obtain your defire, 
take your Gun and go to all the Fens and Plaſhes that 
are a good diſtance trom your Nets, and hre it three or 
four times 3 which will fo affright the Fowl, that they 
will inſtantly poſt to the Riversz then plant your Nets 
upon theſe Fens and Plaſhes. | 

In the Morning go tir1fi to the River and fee what 
Fowl are there ſurpriſed 3 and having taken them up 
with your Nets, 1t you efſpy any Fowl on the River, 
diſczarge your Gun, which will make 'them fly to the 
Fcns and Plaſhes, and then go and ſee what you have 
-.8:0N 3 Thus you ſhall be ſurc to be furniſhed with 
!,mc, though there be never ſo tew abroad. | 
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How to take all manner of ſmall Birds 
with Bird-Lime. 


N cold weather, that is to ſay, in Froſifor Snow, all 
ſorts of ſmall Birds do congregate in Flocks , as 
Larks, Chaffinches, Lennets, Gold-finches, Tellowham- 
mers, Buntings, Sparrows, &c. alt theſe but the Lark 
do perch on Trees or Buſhes, as well as feed on the 
zround : if you perceive they reſort about your Houle 
or Fields adjacent, then uſe your Bird-lime that is well 
prepared, and not over-old z order it after this manner : 
Take an Earthen diſh and put the Bird-lime into it,and 
adde thereunto ſome freſh Lard, or Cspoxs-greale, put- 
ting an ounce of either to a quarter of a pound of 
Bird-1:me : then ſetting it over the fireglet it melt gently 
together 3 but let it not boil by any means;for it you do, 
you will take away the ſtrength of the Bird-lime,and fo 
poil it. Having thus prepared it, get a_quantity of 
Wheat-cars,as many as you think you ſhall convenient- 
ly uſe, and cut the Straw abouta toot long belides the 
Earsz then from the bottom of the Ears to the middle of 
the Straw lime it about fix Inches : the Lime muſt be 
warm when you lime the ſtraw, that (o it may run thin 
upon the Straw, and therefore the le(s diſcernable, and 
conſequently not ſuſpeed by the Birds. 

Having thus got your Lim?*d Straws in this manner 
ready,go into the tield adjacent to your houſe,and carry 
a bag, of Chaff and threſht Ears, and ſcatter thele toge- 
ther twenty yards wide, (it is beft in a Snow) then take 
the lim'd Ears & flick them up and down with the ears 
leaning, or at the end touching the ground 3 then retire 
from the place,and traverſe the grounds all round about z 
the Birds hereupon being difiurbed in their other haunts 
fly hither, and pecking at the cars of Corn , finding 
that they fiick unto them, they firaightways —_ up 
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from the Earth, and in their flight the Bird-limb'g 
firawslap under their Wings, and falling are not able 
to diſengage themſelves from the Straw, and ſo are cer- 
tainly taken. | 

By the way take this Caution 3 do not go and take 
up five or fix you ſee entangled, for that may hinder 
you it may be from taking three or four dozen at one 
time. If they be Larks that fall where your Bird- 
lim'd Straws do.lic, go not a neer them till they ſpon- 
tancouſly riſe of themiclves 3 and flying in great Flocks, 
I can afſure you I have caught five dozen at one lift, 

You may lay ſome nearer home to take Fincher, 
Sparrows , Tellowhammers, &c. who reſort neer to 
Houſes, and frequent Barn-doors, where you may ea- 
fily take them after the ſame manner as aforeſaid, The 
taking of Sparrows is a very great benefit to the Hul- 
bandman, tor they are his. and the Farmer's principal 
Enemies, of al] __ Buds 3 inſomuch as I dare aſſure 
them, that every dozen of Spurrows taken by them in 
the Winter, hall Tve ther 2 Quarter of Wheat beſo 
Harveſt be ended, In the taking of them, you may 
ſtick the top of your Houlc it thatchty and though you 
never have the Buds, yet the detiruction of them will 
be a great advantage. Betore a Barn-door if you lay 
your Twigs, or Limed fixaws, you may there take 
them, with abundance of other {mall Birds. The 
Sparrow is excellent food, and a great reſtoxer of de- 
cayed Nature. You may alſo take them at Rooſt in 
the Eaves,of Thatcht houſes, by coming in the night 
with a Clap-net 3 and rubbing the Net againli the hole 
where they are flying out,you clap theNet together,and 
{0 take them: the darkeſt night with a Lanthorn and 
Candle is the chictcli time to take them. 

Having pertormed your Morning Birding: Recrea- 
tion, go bait the ſame place where you were before, 
..and bait it with freſh Chaff and Ears of Corn, _ 
ct 
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Jet them reſt till next Morning 3 then take ſome freſh 
wheat-ears again, and ſtick them as aforeſaid : and 
when you bait in the Afternoon, take away all your 
Limed ears, that ſo the Birds may feed boldly, and not 
be frighted or diſturbed againſt next Morning. 


How to take oreat Fowl with 
LIME-T WIGS. 


Ou muſt ſupply your ſelf with good fiore of 
Rods, which are long, ſmall, and (ſtraight-grown 
Twigs, being light, and apt to play to and fro. 

Lime the upper part of theſe Twigs, holding the 
Bird-lime before the fire, ſo that it may melt, for the 
better beſmearing them. | | | 

Having firſt well acquainted your ſelf where theſe 
Fowl do frequent Morning and Evening, you muſt 
then obſerve before Sun-ſet for the Eveng-flight, and 
before day for the Morning, that you plant your Lime- 
twigs where theſe Fowl haunt, pinning down for a 
Stale one of the ſame Fowl alive ( which you have 
formerly taken for that purpoſe ) which you intend to 
catch with your Bird-lime.- Round about the Stale 
( giving the Fowl liberty to flutter to and fro) prick 
your T wigs in rows a foot diftant one from the other, 
till you have covered all the place fo haunted, that there 
ſhall be no room left, but that they muſt certain]y fall 
toul with the Lime-twigs. 
| Prick the Rods floaping with their heads bending 
Into the Wind about a foot or ſomewhat more above 
ground ; If you pleaſe ( and I think it the beſt way ) 


you may cxoſs-prick your Rods, that 15, one point in- 
to the Wind, and another againſt the Wind 3 by which 


INcangs 


means you may take the Fow! which way foever they 
come. | | 

' Place alſo a Stale ſome diſtance from your Lime. 
twigs, and faſten ſmall firings ta it, which upon the 
Nga of any Fowl you mult pull, then will your Stalc 
latter, which will allure them down. 

If you ſee any taken, do not run inſtantly and take 
them up it you ſee any Fowl in the Air; tor by their 
fluttering athers will be;jpduced. to ſwoop in among 
chem. It will not bejamyſs:to havea well-taught Spa- 
nie] with you for the retaking of ſuch Fowl ( as it is 
common ,) which: will flutter away with the Lime- 
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much of the Rod as 1s limed being above water 3 and 
here and there among your Rods you muſt ſtake down 
a live Stalc, as a Mallard, a Widgeon or Teal : and thus 
you may do in any ſhallow Plath or Fen. 

You necd not wait continually on your Rods, but 
come thrice a day, avd (ce 'what is taken, viz. early in 
che Moraing, at high Noon, and late in the Evening 3 
but come not unattended with your Water-ſpanicl : 
for if you perceive any of your Rods mifling, you may 
conclude forme Fowl are talined to them which are 
crept into ſome Hole, buſh, or Scdge by the River-lide, 
and then will your Dog be very necctlary. for the dil- 
COvyery. 5 wo 3 Hn>" 
| _ Donot beat one Kaunt too much, but when you 

fande their number tail, remove and tinde gut another, 
and in three weeks time your firſt will be as good as 
ever. 7 
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Of the great and leſſer SPRINGES. 


[ Aving noted the Morning and Evening feeding 
of divided-footed-Fowl, obterving the Furrows 

and Water-tracts where they uſually ſtalk and pad- 
dle to finde Worms, Flote graſs-roots , and the like, 
you muſt mark where many Furrows meet in one, and 
break out as ir were Into one narrow paſſage, which 
ſo deſcending afterwards divides it (c1f into other parts 
and branches 3 then mark how every Furrow break» 
eth and cometh into this Center or little Pit, which 
is moſt paddled with the Fowl , or which is cafiefk 
for Fowl to wade in: This being done, take ſmall 
and ſhort Sticks, and prick them croſs-wiſe a= 
thwart over all the other paſlages , one Stick with 
in halt an Inch of the other, making as it were 


a kinde ot Fence to guard every way but one which» + 


you would have the Fowl to pals: if they fiand © 
but ſomewhat more than a handtul above the Wa- 
ter, ſuch is the nature of the Fowl , that they will 
not prefs over them, but (tray about till that they finde 
the open Way. 

Having thus hemmed in all ways but one, take 
a ttiff Stick cut flat on the one fide, and prick 
both ends down into the Water, and make the upper 
part of the flat ſide of the Stick to touch the water, and 
no more : then make a Bow of ſmall] Hazel or Wil- 
low made in the faſhion of a Pear, bread and round at 
one end, and narrow at the other, at leaft a foot 
long, and fiveor fix Inches broad, and at the narrow 
end make a fmal] nick : then take a good ifiif-grown 
Plant of Hazel , clean without knot, ithicc or four 
Inches about at the bottom, and an Inch at the rop, 
and 
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and having made the bottom-end ſharp, at the top you 
muſt faſten a very ſtrong Loop of about an hundred 
Horſc-hairs plaited very fatt together with ſtrong 
Packthread, and made ſo (mooth that it will run and 
ſlip at pleaſure ; let the Loop be of the juſt quantity of 
the Hoop, made Pear-wiſe as aforeſaid ; then hard 
this Loop you muſt faſten a little broad thin Tricker 
within an Inch and half of the end of the Plant, 
which muſt be made equally ſharp at both ends : thruſt 
the bigger ſharp end of the Plant into the ground cloſe 
by the edge of the water, the ſmaller end with the 
Hoop and the Tricker muſt be brought down to the 
firſt Bridge, and then the Hoop made Pear-wiſe being 
laid on the Bridge, one end of the Tricker muſt be 
ſet upon the nick of the Hoop, and the other end a- 
gainſt a nick made on the (mall end of the Plant, 
which by the violence and bend of the Plant ſhall 
make them ſtick and hold together until the Hoop be 
moved, This done, lay the Swickle on the Hoop in 
ſuch faſhon as the Hoop is proportioned 3 then from 
each ſide of the Hoop prick little Sticks, making an 
impaled path to the Hoopz and as you go farther and 
farther from the Hoop or Springe , ſo make the wa 
wider and wider, that the Fowl may enter a good way 
before it ſhall perceive the Fence. By this means the 
Fowl will be enticed to wade up to the Springe, which 
ſhall be no ſooner toucht, but that part of the Bird ſo 
touching will be inſtantly enſnared ; And thus accor- 
ding to the (trength of the Plant you thall take any 
Fowl of what bigneſs ſoever. 
. The Springe for lefler Fowl, as Woodcock, Snipe, Plo- 

ver, &c. is made after the faſhion aforclaid , onely 
differing in ſtrength according unto the bigneſs of the 
Birds you intend to catch. 

The main Plant or Sweeper you may make of Wil 
low, Oficr, or any ſtick that will bend and return to 
its proper liraightuels. This 
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This device is for the Winter onely, when much 
wet is on the ground, and not when the Furrows. are 
iry. Now it the waters be frozen, you muſt make 
laſhes 3 and the harder the Froſt, the greater reſort 
will there be of theſe ſmalles Fowl. 


EE 
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of the FOW LING-PIECE ard the 
* STALKING-HORSE. 


| is ever eſteemed the beſt Fowling-piece which 

hath the longeſt Barrel, being tive foot and a half 
or fix foot long, with an indifferent bore, under Har- 
quebule. 

In ſhooting obſerve always to ſhoot with the wind, 
if poſſible, and not againlt it 3 and rather fide-ways, or 
behinde the Fowl, than full in their faces. 

Next, obſerve to chuſe the moſi convenient ſhelter 
you can fnde, as either Hedge, Bank, Trec, or any 
thing elſe which may abſcond you from the view of 
the Fowl. 

Be ſurc to have your Dog at your heels under good 
command, not daring to ſtir till you bid him, having 
firſt diſcharged your Piece : for (ome ill-caught Dogs 
will upon the ſnap of the Cock preſently ruſh out, and 
ſpoil all the (port. 

Now if you have not ſhelter enough, by reaſon of 
the nakedne(s of the Banks and want of Trees, you 
muſt creep upon your hands and knees under the Banks, 
and lying even flat upon your Belly , put the noſe of 
your Piece over the Bank, and fo take your level 3 for a 
Fowl is fo fearful of Man, that though an Hawk were 
loaring over her head, yet at the fight of a man ſhe 
would bctake herſclt to her wing, and wn the riſque 
of that danger. But 


' But ſometime it ſo happeneth that the Fowl are & 
ſhie, there is no getting a ſhoot at them without 4 Sta]. 
king-horſe, which muſt be ſome old Jade trained up 
for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as you will have 
him, walk up and down in the Water which way you 
pleaſe, flodding and eating on the Graſs that grows 
therein, 

' You muſt ſhelter your felf and Gan behinde his fore« 
ſhoulder, bending your body down low by his fide, 
and Keeping his body till fall between you and the 
Fowl: being within ſhot, take your level from Before 
the fore-part of the Horſe, ſhooting as it were between 
the Horſe's Neck and the water 3 which is much bet- 
ter than ſhooting under his Bclly, being more ſecure, 
and lefs perceiveable. 

Now to ſupply the want of a Stalking-horſe, which 
will take up a great deal of time to inſtruct and make 
fit for this exerciſe, you may make one of any pieces 
of old Canvas, which you muſt ſhape into the form of 
an Horſe, with the Head bending downwards as it he 
grazed. You may ſtuff it-with any light matter; 
and do not forget to paint it of the colour of an 
Horſe, of which the brown is the beſtz and in the 
midi let it be tix*d to a Staft with a ſharp Iron at the 
end, to ſtick'into the ground as you ſhall (ce occalion, 
ſtanding faſt whilſt you take your level. 

It muſt be made ſo portable, that you may bear it 
with eaſe in'one hand, moving it fo as it may ſeem to 
graze as you go. Let the fiature of your artificial Stal- 
king-horſe be neither too low nor too high 3 for the 
one will not abſcond your body, and the other will be 
apt to frighten the Fowl. | 

Inſtead of this Stalking-horſe, you may faſhion out 
of Canvas painted an Ox or Cow : and this change 15 
neceſfary , when you have ſo beaten the Fowl with 


your Stalking-horle, that they begin to tinde your de- 
| ceit, 
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cit, and will no longer endure it, (as it frequently falls 
out-) Then you may ſtalk with an Ox or Cow, till the 
Stalking-horſe be forgotten, and by this meats make 
your (port laſting and continual. 

Some there are that ſtalk with Stags or Red-Dcer 
ſorm*d out of painted Canvas, with the natural Horns 
of Stags fixt thereon, and the colour fo lively painted, 
that the Fowl cannot diſcern the fallacy 3 and theſe arc 
very uſeful in low Fenny grounds, where any ſuch Deer 
do uſually feed 3 and are more fatniliar with the Fow], 
and fo feed nearer them than Ox, Horſe, or Cow : by 
which means you ſhall come within afar nearer diſtance. 
There are other dead Engines to ſtalk witha], as an 
aftificial Tree, Shrub, or Buſh, which may be made of 
{mall Wands, and with painted Canvas made into the 
ſhape of a Willow, Poplar, or ſuch Trees as grow by 
Rivers and Water ſides 3 for theſe are the beſt. 

It you ſtalk with a Shrub or Buſh, let them not be 
{o tall as your Thee, but much thicker 3 which you may 
make either of one entire Buſh, or of divers Buſhes 
nterwoven ohe with another, cither with ſmall Wi- 
thy-wands, Cord, or Packthread, that may not be diſ- 
cerned : and let not your Buſh excced the height of a 
man, but be thicker than four or five, with a Spike at 
the bottorn to ſtick into the ground whilſt you take 
jour level: 


How to take all manner of Land-fowl by 
day or night. 


_=_ the diſſolution and ſpoil of Paradiſe, no man 
hath either ſeen, or can give the names of all 
Land-fowl whatever, there being ſuch great variety, c= 
very Country producing fome partica'ar ſorts which 
ae unknown to other Nations. 
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To avoid prolixity , I ſhall tank them under two 
heads. 

The firſt are ſuch who are either fit for Food cr Plea. 
ſure, cither for cating or ſinging : for cating, Pigeons 
of all forts, Rook, Phecoe, Partridge , Quail, 
Rails, Felfares, &c. and tor cating or tinging , the 
->"i ith T broftle, Nightingale, Linnet, Lark, and Byll- 

ach. | 
p Secondly, fuch as are for Pleaſure one!y , and they 
are all manner of birds of Prey, as Caftrels, Ring tails, 
BuzgZards, GC. 

The general way of taking theſe Land fowl of (e- 
veral forts together, is either by day or by night. If by 
day, 1t 15 done with the great Net, commonly called the 
Crow-net, and not at all differs in length, depth, big- 
neſs of Meth, manner of laying, &c. trom the Plover- 
et > Oonely 1t will not be amits if the Cords be lon- 
ver, 

This Net you may lay before Barn-doors , or 
where Corn hath been winnowed , alſo in Stubble+ 
ficlds, fo concealing the Net that the Fowl may not 
diſcern the Snare. When you perceive a quantity 
within the Net ſcraping for food, and you Jie concea- 
lcd afar off, with your Cord in your hand ſuddenly 
pul} the Net over upon them. 

You may do wcil to take notice of their Morning 
and Evening Haunts to worm and feed upon the 
Greenſwarth 3 and here lay your Net,and it will prove 
as effetual as in other places, to that you obſerve to 
abſcond your ſelf in ſome Covert ſo as not to be del- 
Tried ; in the next place, pull not too haſtily, but wal 
tor a good number of Fowl within the Net, and then 
pul] freely and quickly for the leaſt delib.ration after 
the Net is raiſed, is the ruine of your deligne. 

Thus much for Day-fowling with the Ner: now | 


you Will proſecute your Sport by Night, you mult do 
it 
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it according to the nature and manner of the Country, 
or ſituation or falhion of the ground, whether Woody, 
Mountainous, or Champain. 

In plain and Champain Countries you muſt uſe the 
Low-bell, from the end of Odfvber until the end of 
March ; and this method you muli tollow. | 

The day being ſhat in, the Air milde without Moon- 
ſhine, take a Low-bell, ( which mutt have a deep and 
hollow ſound, for if it be ſhrill it is ſtark navght ) and 
with it a Net whoſe Mcſh is twenty yards deep, and to 
broad, that it may cover five or fix Lands os more, ac- 
cording to the company you have to carry it, With 
theſe Ialtruments go into any Stubble Corn-tield, buc 
Wheat 15 the beft. He that carries the Bell muſt go fore- 
moſi,toling the Bell as he goes very mourntully, letung 
it bur now & then knock on both tides : after him mult 
follow the Net, born up at each corner and on each tide 
by ſeveral perſons 3 then another muſt carry ſome Iron 
or Stony Veſſel which may contain burning, but not 
blazing Coals, and at thele you muſt light bundles of 


Straw : or you may carry Links with you. And ha- 
ving piccht your Nets where you think the Game lics, 


beat- the ground and make a noiſe, and as the. Fowl 


tiſc they will be entangled in the Net. Thus you may 
take good {tore of Partridge, Rails, Larks,Quails, &c. 

Having fo done, extinguth your Lights, and pro» 
cd Jaying your Nct in ſome other place as betore men= 
tioned, 

Here note, that che ſound of the Low-bell makes the 
Birds lic cloſe, fo as they dare not fiir whilſt you are 
pitching the Nct, tor the ſound thereof is dreadful to 
them 3 but the light of the Fire much more terrible, 
which makes them inttantly to fly up, and fo they be- 
come entangled in the Net. | 

Furthermoxe, it you intend to have the full fruition 
of your Sport, you mult}be very -li!cat, and aothing 

cry en Þ meet 
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muſt be heard but the ſound of the Low-bell till the 


Net is placed and the Lights blazing 3 but as Toon 
as they are extinguiſh'd, a general ſilence muſt be 
again, 

, The Tramme] 1s much like this Net for the Low- 
bell, and may be neceſſarily ufed on the ſame grounds 
onely it ovght to be Jonger , though not rauch broa- 
Te - | 

When you come to a place fit for your purpcſe 
where Birds lodge on the Earth, you ſhall then 
ſpread your Trammel on the ground 3 and let the 
fartheſt end thereof , being plumbed with Lead, jie 
looſe on the ground but let. the for:zmoſt ends be 
born up by two men, and fo trail the Net along, kee- 
ping the foremoſt ends a yard or more diftance from 
the ground, 

On each lide of the Net carry Wifps of Straw light- 
ed, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with long 
Poles.3 and as the Birds rife under the Nets,take them, 
And thus you may continue doing as long as you pleaſc, 
to your great profit and pleaſure. 


——_— 


Of BAT-FOWLING. 


AT-FOWLING is the taking of all manner 
I of Birds, great and (mall, by night, which roo 
in Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorr-trees, &c. 

The manner is; you muſt be very filent till your 
Lights are blazing, and you may either carry Nets or 
none : if none, you muſt then have long Poles with 
great buſhy tops tixt to them 3 and having trom a Creſſet 
or veſſe] to carry tire in lighted your Straw,or other bla- 
zing combuſtible matter, then muſt you beat thoſe Bur 


ſhes where you thiok Birds are at Rooſt 3 which _ 


if there be any in thoſe Buſhes or Trees, you will in- 
fantly ſee them fly about the Flames : for it is their na- 
wre, through their amazedneſs at the firangenets of 
the Light, and extream darkneſs round abour ir, nor 
to depart from it, but they will even {corch theix 
Wings in the (ame, fo that thoſe who have the buſhy 
Poles may beat them down as they pleaſe, and take 
them up. Thus you may continue your {port as long 
a5 it is very dark, and no longer. 


of the DAY-NET, and how to take 
Birds therewith. 


Hz Day-Net is generally uſed for the taking of 
Larks, Buntiags, Merlins, Hobbies, or any Birds 
which play in the Air, and will livop cither to Scale, 


Prey, Gig, Glals, or the like. 
The ſeaſon for thele Nets is from Arguſt to Novems- 


ber ; the time you mult plant theſe Nets muli be be- 
fore Sun-riſiog. Where note, the milder the Air, the 
brighter the Sun, and the pleaſanter the Morning, 1+, 
the better will your Sport be, and of longer continu- 
ance, 

Let the place you elect for this purpole be plain and 
Champain, either on Batley-ſtubbles, green Lays, or 
level and flat Meadowsz and theſe places mult be rc- 
mote from any Villages, but near adjacent to Cori 
helds. 

The faſhion of a Day-net is this: you muſt make 
them of fine Packthread, the Meſh ſmall, and not a- 
bove halt an Inch ſquare each way 3 let the I:ngth be 
about three fathom, the breadth one tathom and ro 
more : the ſhape is like the Crow-net, and it muſt be 
verg'd about in the ſame manner with a (trong {mail 
Cord, and the two ends extended upon two ſnail 

B 3 long 


long Poles ſuitable co the breadth of the Net, with 
four Stakes, Tail-ſtrings, and Drawiog:lines, as afore 
mentioned : onely whercas that was but one {ingle 
Net, here muſt be two of one length, breadth and ta- 
{hion. Theſe Nets muſt be Jaid oppoſite to cach other, 
yet fo cloſe and even together, that when they are 
drawn and pulÞd over, the ſides and edges may meet 
and couch one the other. 

Theſe Nets being fiaked down with ſtrong Stakes 
very liifly on their Lines, fo as with any nimble twitch 
you may caſt them to and fro at your pleaſure 3 you 
{hall then to the upper ends of the foremoſt Staves ta- 
iten your Hand-lines or drawing Cords, which mult be 
at the leaſt a dozcn,a fathom long 3 and ſo extend them 
of ſuch a reaſonable ſtreightnels, as with little ſtrength 
they may raiſe up the Nets and caſt them over. 

When your Nets are laid, ſome twenty or thirty pa- 
ces beyond them place your Stales, Decoys, or playing 
Wantons, upon ſome pearching, Boughs, which will 
not onely entice Birds of their own Feather to ſtoop, 
but alſo Hawks and Birds of Prey to {woop into your 
Nets. 

Remember to keep the firſt halt dozen you take alive 
for States, and to that «nd have a Cage or Linnen:-bag 
to put them in : The reſt ſqueez in the hinder part of 
the Head, and fo kill them. And thus docvery day. 
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Of taking ſmall Birds, which uſe Hedges 
and Buſhes, with Lime-twigs. 


7 rn great Lime-buth is beſt for this uſe, which you 
mutt make after this manner : Cut down the 


min Arm or chief Bough of any buſhy Tice, whole 
RED branches 
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Branches or Twigs are long, thick , ſmooth and 
traight, without cither pricks or knots 3 of which the 
Willow or Birch-tree are the beſt; whcn you have 
pickt it and trimm'd it from all ſuperfluity, making the 
Twigs neat and clean 3 take then of the b:it Bird-lime, 
well mixed and wrought together with Goole-greace 
or Capon's-greace, which bcing warmed, ]ume cvery 
Twig therewith within four tingers of the bottom. 
The body, trom whence the branches heve their viie, 
mult be untouch*d with Lime. 

Be ſure you do not dawb your Twigs with too 
much Lime, for that will give diftalte to the birdss 
yet let none want its proportion, or have ary part Ictt 
bare which ought to be toucht ; for, a5 too much will 
deter them from coming, ſo too Jitcle will not hold 
them when they are there. 

Having ſo done, place your Buſh on forme Quick-let 
or dead Hedge neer unto Towns-ends, back-yards, 0'a 
houſes, or the like; for theſe are the refort of fns:! 
Birds in the Spring-time : in the Surnmer and Harveli 
in Groves, Buſhes, White-thorn-trees, Quick-let-hcG- 
gcs neer Corn-tields,Fruit-trees, Flax and {emp-lancs 5 
and in the Winter about Houſcs, Hovel-, Barns, >i4-!: 
or thoſe places where ſtand Ricks ot Corn, or {catic:- 
ed Chaft, &c. 

AS neer as you can fo any of theie Eaunts plant 
your Lime-bufh, and plant your felt allo at a conve- 
nient diftance undiſcovered, imitating with your 
Mouth the ſeveral Notes of Birds, which you muit 
learn by frequent practice, walking tix Ficids tor that 
very purpole often, obſerving the varicty of {everal 
birds ſounds, eſpecially fuch as they call one another 
by. I have known ſome fo expert herein, thar they 
could imitate the Notes of twenty ſevcral forts ut bizds 
at leaſt, by which they have caught tcn birds co ano- 
ther's one that was ignorant therein. Os 

8" Put 


But if you eannot attain to it by your induſtry, yoy 
muſt then buy a Bird-call, of which there are (ever; 
ſorts, and eafie to be framed , ſome of Wood, ſome 
of Horn, ſome of Cane, and the like. 

Having firſt learned how to uſe this Call, you ſhall 
lit and call the Birds unto you 3 and as any of them 
light on your Buſh, ftep not to them till you ſee th:m 
luthciently entangled ; neither is it requiſite to run (or 
every ling'e Bird, but let them alone till more come, 
for their fluttering is as good as a Stale to entice more, 

This Exerciſe you may uſe from Sun-riſing til 
tena clock in the Morning, and from one till almoji 
Sun-ſet. NT: 

You may fake theſe ſmall Birds with Lime-twigs 
onely, without the Buſh. When I was a boy, I have 
taken two or three hundred_ſmall_Twigs about the 
have gone with them into a field where were Hemp- 
cocks, 3 upon the tops of half a ſcore, lying all round 
together, I have ſtuck my Twigs, and then have gone 
and beat that field,” or the next to it, where I ſaw any 
Birds3 and commonly in ſuch fields there are infinite 
numbers of Lixxets and Green-birds which are great 
lovers of Hemp-ſced. I ſay, they fly in ſuch vaſt flocks, 
I have caught at one fall of thcm upon the Cocks eight 
dozen ata time. 

But to return, there is a pretty way of taking Birds 
with Lime-twigs, by placing, near them a_Stale_or two 
made of living Night-bats, placing them aloft , that 
they may be viſible to the Birds thereabouts 3 which 
will no {ooner be perceived, but every bird will come 
and gaze, wondering at the ſtrangeneſs of the fight: 
then they having no other convenient lighting-place 
bat where the Lime-(wigsare,you may take what num- 
ber you lift of them. | 

But the Owl is a far better Stale thin the Bt, being 

' pſa | Ek. © bigger 
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bigger, and more caſily to be perceived 3 befides, he is 
never ſeen abroad, but he is followed and perſecuted by 
all the birds near adjacent. 

if you have not a living Bat or Owl, their Skins 
will (erve as well being ttuffed, and will laſt you twen- 
ty years. There are ſome have uſed an Owl cut in 
Wood, and naturally painted, with wonderful ſuc- 
cel%. 

It is ſtrange to me that this bird above all others 
ſhould be fo perſecuted by all birds whatſoever, eſpe- 
cially by the Gooſe 3 and therefore ſome arch Cracks in 
Lincolnſhire and other places where are great quanti- 
ties of Geeſe, obſerving their tempers, have made great 
advantage of them for by onely throwing a live Ow} 
among a flock of Geeſe, they got as many Quills as the 
I do —» for Thi Geeſe hott < 
beat the Owl with their Wings, never left till they did 
beat the Quills out of their Wings, and commonly the 
beſt, which are Seconds. | 


Gn— =.” R——__ 


How ts make the beſt ſort of Bird-lime, 
and how to uſe it. 


_—_— at Midſummer the bark of Holly, and pill it 
from the Tree, ſo much as will fill a reaſonable 
big Veſſel; then put to 1t running water, and (ct it 0- 
yer the fire, and boil it till the grey and white bark rite 
{rom the green, which will take up ſixteen hours in the 
boiling-: then take it from the hre, and ſeparate the 
barks after the water is very well drain'd away : then 
take all the green bark, and lay it on the ground in a 
cloſe place and moiſt floor, and cover it over with all 
manner of green Weeds, as Hemlock, Docks , Thi- 
files, and the like 3 thus let it lie ten or twelve daies, in 
which time it will xot, & turn to a filthy ſlimy _— 
then 


Then take it and put itinto a Mortar, and there beat 
It till it become univerſally chick and tough, without 
the diſcerning of any part of the Bark or other (ub. 
ſtance then cake it out of the Mortar, and carry it to 
a runniog Stream, and chere waſh it excecdingly, not 
leaving any mote or foulneſs within it 3 then put it 
up in a very cloſe Earthen Pot, and let it ftand and 
purge for divers days together, cumming it as often 
as any foulneſs ariſes for four or tive daies : when 
you perceive no more Scum, you ſhall then take it out 
of that Pot, and put it into another clean Earthen Vel- 
ſel, cover it clole, and keep it for your ulc. 

When you are about to uſe your Lime, take what 
quantity you think fit and put it into a Pipkin, adding 
theretoa third part of Gooſe-greaſe or Capons-greale 
finely clarified, and ſet them over a gentle fre, and 
there let them melt together, and ſtir them continually 
till chey are well incorporated : then take it from the 
fare, and fiir it till $t be cold. 

When your Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm 
them a little over the tire then take your Lime and 
wind it about the tops of your Rods, then draw your 
Rods alunder one from the other and cloſe them a- 
£21in, continually plying and working, them together, 
till by ſmearing one upon another you have equally 
beſtowed on each Rod a ſufhcient proportion of Lime. 

It youlime ary Strings, do it when the Lime is vc- 
xy hot and at the thinneſt, beſmcaring the Strings on 


all ſides, by tolding them together and unfolding them 


again, 

of you lime Straws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 
the Lime 1s very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
as many as you can well graſp in your hand , toſling 
and working them before the fire till they are all 


beſmear'd, every Straw having his due proportion of 


Lime : having to done, put them up in caſes of Lea- 
ther ti!] you have occaſion to uſe them. Now 


- 
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Now to prevent the freezing of your Lime either 
25 it is on T wigs, Buſhes, or Straws, you muſt adde a 
quarter as much of the Oil called Petroleum as of your 
Capons-greaſe, mix them well together, and then work 
it on your Rods, &c. and fo it will ever keep ſupple, 
tough and gentle, and will not be prejudiced ſhould it 
freeze never (o hard. 


The beſt and moſt Experienced way of making 
Water-Bird-lime. 


uy what quantity you think fit of the ſtrongeſt 
Bird-lime you can procure, and wath it as long 

na clear Spring-water till you finde it very pliable, and 
the hardneſs thereof removed z then beat out the wa- 
ter extraordinary well, till you cannot perceive a drop 
to appear, then dry it well; after this put it into a 
Pot made of Earth, and mingle therewith Capons- 
greaſe unſalted, fo much as will make it run 5 then 
adde thereto two ſpoontuls of ſtrong Vinegar, a {poon- 
tul of the beſi Sallet-Oil, and a ſmall quantity of Ve- 
wice- Turpentine :; This 1s the allowance of thcefc in- 
gredients , which muſt be added to every pound of 
ttrong Eird-lime as aforcfaid. Having thus ming }<d 
them, boil them all gently together over a ſmall nre. 
{tirring it continually 3 then take it from the hre avd 
let it cool : when at any time you have occalion to ulc 
It, warm it, and then anoint your Twigs or Straws, 


CEASED 


Y 
if 


In what manner a man may take Snipes 
with this Bird-lime. 


Ake what number you ſhall think moſt expedient 


for your purpole, of Birch-twigs, and lime hity 
or lixty of them very well together. After this, go 
and ſeck out thoſe places where Snipes do uſually fic- 
quent, which you may know by their Dung. 

In very hard froſty or ſnowy Weather, where the 
Water lies open, they will lie very thick : Having ob- 
ſexved the place where they moſt” feed, fer two hun- 
dred of your Twigs, more or leſs as you pleale, at a 
yard diſtance one from the other, and let them ſand 
ſſoaping ſome one way avd ſome another ; then re- 
tire a convenient diſtance from the place, and you ſhall 
finde there ſhall not one Sxjpe in ten miſs your Twigs, 
by reaſon they ſpread*their Wings, and fctch a round 
cloſe to the ground before they light. When you (ce 
any taken, tiir nut at firff, for he will feed with the 
Twigs under his Wingsz and as others come ov:r 
the place, he will be a means to entice them down to 
him. When you ſee the Coalt clear, and but few that 
are not taken, you may then take up your birds, faftning 
one or two of them, that the .other flying over may 
light at the {ame place. If there be any other open 
place neer to that where your Twigs are planted, you 
muſt beat them up : The reaſon why they delight to 
haunt open places, and where Springs do gently run, 
15 becauſe thev cannot feed, by reaſon uf their Bills, in 
places that are hard and ſtony 3 and abput theſe Pla- 
thes in ſnowy Weather they very much reſort. 
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The manner of taking Felfares by Water- 
bird-lime. 


Bout Michaelmss, or when the cold weather 
begins ro come in, take your Gun and kill ſome 
Felfares 3 then take a couple of them, or one may 
ſerve, and faſten them to the top of a_Tree, in ſuch 
manner that they may ſeem to_be alive: having ſo 
done, prepare two or three hundred Twigs , take a 
| great Birchen-bough, and therein place your Twigs, 
having firſt cut off all the ſmall Twigs then fet a 
Felfare upon the top of the bough, making of him faſt, 
and let this bough be planted where the Falfares do re- 
ſort in a Morning to feed 5 for they keep a_conftant 
place to feed 1a,till there is uo more food oe By this 
means others flying but neer,will quickly eſpie the top- 
bird, and fall in whole flocks to him. I have ſeen at 
one fall three dozen taken, 


How to take Pigeons with Lime-twigs. 


Po are great devourers and deſtxoyers of Corn 3 
wherefore when you finde any ground much fre- 
quented by them, get a couple of Pigeons, cither dead 
or alive, if dead 5 put them in ſuch a (iff poſture as if 
they were living and feeding 3 then at Sun-riling take 
a quantity of Twigs, as many as you think tit, let 
them be ſmall, That 1 judge Wheaten-ſ(iraws are_bet- 
ter for thjs purpoſe ) and lay them up and down where 
your Pzgeons are placed, and you ſhall finde ſuch 
ſport at every fall that is made, that you may quick- 
ly be xid of them without offending the Statute : 
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It there come good flights, you may cafily take four 
ox tive dozen of them in 2 Morning. 


How to take Mag-pies, Crows, and Gleads 
with Lime-twigs. 


:* Fl you have found any Carrion on which 
@ ' Crows; Pies, Kites, &c. are preying upon, 
over night {ct your Lime-twigs every where about the 
Carrion 3 bat Tet them be Tmall, and not (ct too thick ; 
it otherwiſe, being ſubtile Birds, they will ſuſp«& ſome 
danger or miſchief deligned againſt them. When 
you perccive-one to be faſt, advance not to him pre- 
ently 3: for moſt commonly when they are ſurely 
"caught, they are not ſenſible thercot. 

You may take them another way, and that is by 
joyning to a Packthread ſeveral Nooſes of Hair up and 
down the Packthread, and peg it down about a yard 
from the Carrion': for many times when they have 
gotten a piece of Fleſh, they will be apt to run away to 
iced by themiclves 3 and it your Nooles be thick, it is 
two 0 one but ſome of the Nooles catch him by the 
Legs: I 


How to take Rooks when they pull up the 
Corn by the Roots. 


—_—_ 


tlez ( let them be limed three or tour daics b<tore 
you ſet them ) then put ſome Corn in them, and lay 
threeſcore or more of them up and down the ground 5 


lay them as near as you can under {ome clod ot _ , 
an 


r 
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and carly in the Mornipg before they ceme to feed 3 
and then (iand at a diſtance, and you will ſee moſt ex- 
cellent (port 3 tor as foun as Rooks, Crows, or Pigeons 
come to peck out any of the Corn, it will hang 
upon his head, and he will immediately fly bolt upright 
b high, that he ſhall ſoar almoſt out of fightz and 
when he is ſpent, come tumbling down as it he had 
been ſhot in the Air, Yeu may take them at Plough- 
ing time when the Rooks. and Crows follow the Plovgh 3 
but then you muli put in Worms and Maggots of the 
largeſt t1ze. 


How to take Birds with BAITS, either 
Land or Water-fowl. 


E you have a dcfire to take Howſe-dover, Stock:doves, 
Rooks, Choughs, or any other- like Birds, then take 
Whear, Barley, Fetches, Tares, or. other Grain, and 
boil them very well with good ſtoxe of Nx vomica in 
ordinary running water ; when they are almoſt bo1l'd, 
dry and ready to burſt, take'them off the fire, and ſer 
them by till they be throughly cold. Having (o done, 
ſcatter this Grain in the Haunts of thoſe Birds you 
have a minde to take 3 and as ſoon as they have taſted 
hereof, they will fall down into a dead ſwound, and 
ſhall not be able to recover themſelves in a good 
while. 

And as you take theſe great Land-fowl with this 
drunken device, ſo you may take the middle-and ſmal- 
ler fort of Birds, if you obſerve to boil with what food 
vey delight in a quantity of this Nx vomicas 

ome 1nlicad of. Nux vomica ule the Lees of Wane, 
the ſharper and quicker they are the better, boiling 
their Grains in theſe Lecs, alſo Seeds or any otter 
tood, and fixewing them in the Haunts of thoſe Buds 


you 
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you would ſurprize. Theſe do as effcQually as Nux 
vomica 3 and it's the cleanlier and neater way,there be- 
1ng not that poiſonous quality in them. 

You may chule whether you will boil your Grain or 
Seed in the aforeſaid Lees3 tor they will be every whit 
as cfteQual if onely fiteped a confiderable while there- 
in, giving them leave to drink inthe Lees till they are 
xcady to burſt before you uſe them. 

Others, having neither Nax vomics nor Wine-lces, 
take the juice of Hemlock, and fieep their Grains there- 
in, adding thereto ſome Henbane-ſeed or Poppy-ſced; 
cauſing them to be infuſed therein four or tive daics; 
then draining the Grain or Seed from the Liquor, ſtrew 
them as aforeſaid. The Birds having taſted hereof 
are immediately taken with a dizzinc(s, which will 
continue ſome hours, ſo that they cannot fly 3 but they 
will recover again if you kill them not. It you intend 
them for food, let them be firſt recovered. 

Thus much for-the Land 3 now Jet us ſpeak of the 
Water-fowl. | | 

The ready way by Bait to take ſuch Fowl as receive 
' part of their food by land and part by water, as Wilde- 
geeſe, Barnacle, Grey-plover, Mallard, Curlew, Shoveler, 
Bitter, Buftard, with many more, I (ay, the bett way 
my experience hath found out is, to take_B-:llenge- 
leaves, Roots and all, and having cleanied th.m very 
well, put theminto a Veſſel of clear running Water, 
and there let them lie in fieep twenty four hours; 
then never (hift them from the Water, but boil th:m 
together till the Water be almoſt conſumed ; then take 
it off, and ſet it a cooling» Then take a quantity 
hereof, and go to the Haunts of any of the atorcſaid 
Fowl, and there ſpread of this Bait in ſundry and di- 
vers places3 and thoſe that ſhall talte herxcot will be 
taken with the like drunken dizzinels as the former. 


To make this Confe&ion the more ettectual, it will be 
re quI- 
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tequiſite to adde a quantity of Brimſtone thereunto in 


its boiling. 
How to recover Fowl thas entranced. 


If you would reftore any of theſe entranced Fowl 
to their former health, take a little quantity of Sallet- 
oil, according to the ſirength and bigneſs of the Fowl, 
and drop it down the Throat of the Fowl 3 then chafe 
the head with a little ſtrong White-wine-vinegar, 
and the Fowl will preſently recover, and be as well as 
ever. 


And thus much for taking Fowl of all ſorts by Baits. 


A moſt excelent and approved way how to take 
the HE RN. 


A Hera is as great a devourcr of Fiſh as any is 
nay ſome dare affirm, ten times as much as an 
Otter, and ſhall do more miſchicf in one Week chan 
gn Otter ſha)l do. in three moneths : for I have been 
told by one that hath ſcen a Herz that hath been ſhot at 
a Pond to have had ſeventeen Carps at once in his 
Belly , which he will digeſt in fix or ſeven hours, 
and then betake himſelf to fiſhing again. Lhave been 
informed by another, that he ſaw a Carp taken out of 
an Hern's Belly which was nine Inchies and an half 
long, 

Several Gentlemen that have kept Herne tame, have 
put filh in a Tub, and tried the Hera how many (mall 
Roaches and Dace he would catin a day, and they have 
found him to eat about fifty in a day one day with a» 
nother, 7 

One Hhrn that haunts a Pond, in a Twelve- 


a» 


GC moneths 
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moneths time, ſhall deſtroy a thouſand Store-Carp, ; 
and when Gentlemen ſue their Ponds, they think their 
Neighbours have robbed them,not in the leaſt conſider. 
Lag an Heynis able to devour them in half a years time, 
if he put in half as many more. 

"Now fince this ravenous Fowl is ſo deſtruftive to 
Ponds and fiſh of the River, it will be very veccſlary 
fo finde out a way to deſtroy that that defiroys ſo mas 
ny 3 which may be done in this manner. 

Having found out his haunt, get three or four ſmall 
Roaches or Dace z and havea ſtrong Hook with Wyre 
to it , draw the Wyre juſt within the skin of the (aid 
Fiſh, beginning without fide of the Gills, running of 
it to the Tai), and then the Fiſh will live five or fix 
daies. Now if_ the Fiſh be dead, the Hern will not 
meddle with him, Let not your Hook be too rank; 
then having a ſirong Line with Silk and Wyre about 
two yards and a halt long, ( if you twiſt not Wyre 
with your Silk, the ſharpneſs of his Bill will bite it in 
two immediately ) and tie a round Stone about a 
pound-weight to the Line, and lay three or four Hooks, 
and in two or three nights you ſhall not fail to have 
him if he comes to your Pond, Lay not your Hooks 
in the water ſo deep that the Hey# cannot wade unto 
them. Colour your Line of a dark green, for an Herz 
isa ſubtile bird. There are ſeveral other Fowl devou- 
xers of Fiſh, as Kings-fiſher, More-hens, Balcoots, Cor- 
morant, &c. but none like the Herz for Ponds and 
ima! Rivers. 
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How totake PHEASANTS ſeveral 


7 WAYS. 


i be taking of Pheaſants is to be performed three 
ſeveral ways, by Nets, by Lime-buſh, or elſe by 
other particalar Engines, which ſhall be diſcours'd of 
hereafter. 

The taKing of Pheaſants with Nets, is done cither 
generally, or particularly ; generally, when the whole 
Eye of Pheaſants is taken, that is, the old Cock and old 
Hen with all their Powts, as they run together in the 
obſcure Woods z or particularly, when you take none 
but the old Pheaſants, or the young, being of an age 
ht to couple or pair. 

For the greater. facility of taking Pheaſants, you 
muſt firſt underftand their Haunts, which are never in 
open Fields, but in thick young Copſes well grown, 
and not in old high Woods. 

Having thus found out their Coverts, which mult be 
ſolitary and untraced by Men or Cattle , the next 
thing will be how to finde out the Eye or Brood of 
Pheaſants. | 

The firft way, is by going into theſe young Coples, 
and carefully viewing the ſame, ſearching every whete 3 


and by that means at laſt finding where they run- to- 


gether, as Chickens aftex a Hen. Or, ſecondly, you 
mult riſe early in a Morning, or come late in the Eve- 
ning z and obſerve how and when the old Cock and 
Hen call cheir young ones to them,and how the young 
ones an{wer back unto them again 3 and ſo from that 
ſound dire your Path as near as you can to the place 
where they are, lying there down fo cloſe you may not 
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be diſcerned 3 by which means you will know where 
they meet, and how accordingly you may pitch your 
Nets. 

But the moſt certain way of finding them out, is to 
have_a natura] Pheaſaxt-call, which you muſt learn 
how to ule, underſtanding all their Notes, and how to 
apply them : For they have ſevcral Notes, and all dit- 
ferent z one to cluck them together when the-Hen 
would brood them, another to chide them when they 
ſiraggle too far, athird to call them to meat when ſhe 
hath found it, a fourth to make th em_logk out for 
food themſelves, and a fitth to call them about her to 
ſport withal. You muſt uſe your Call in the morning 
early, at which time they ſiraggle abroad to finde Pro- 
vender; or elſe in the Evening jult about Sun-ſetting, 
which is their time likewiſe for fecding. 

Now although thefe are the beſt times to uſe your 
Call, yet you may call them at any other time of the 
day, onely altering your Note. Jutt at, or before Sun- 
riling, your Note muſt be to call them to feed, and (0 
at Sun ſet ; but in the Forenoon and Afternoon your 
Notes muſt be to cluck them together to brood, or to 
chide them for ſiraggling, or to give them notice of 
ſorne approaching danger. 

- Knowing your Notes, and how to apply them, with 
the places where Pheaſants haunt, which you ſhall know 
by the firength of the under-growth , obſcurenels, 
darkacfs, and ſolitarinels of theplace , you muſt then 
lodge your {clf as cloſe as poſſible, and then call at firli 
very (vftly, left the Pheaſants being lodg'd very neat 
you, ſhould be affiighted at a loud Note 3 but if no- 
thing reply, raiſe your Note higher and higher, till you 
extend it to the utmoſt compaſs : and if there be a 
Phe fant within hearing, ſhe will anſwer in a Note as 
load as your own, provided it be not untunable, for 
that will ſpoil all, 

As 
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As ſoon as you hear this anſwer, if it b: from afar, 
and from one {angle Fowl, creep nearer and nearer un- 
fo it, ſtill calling, but not fo loud 3 and as you ap- 
proach nearer to it, ſo will the Pheaſant to you 3 and as 
you alter your Note, fo will ſhe; and in all points you 
multi endeavour to imitate her, and in fne you will 
get fight of her, cichcr on the Ground or Pearch :; 
Then ceaſe your calling, and ſpread your Net between 
the Pheaſant and your ſelf, in the moſt convenient 
place you can ftinde, with all ſecrecy and filence, ma- 
king one end of the Net faſt to the ground, and hol- 
ding the other end by a long Line in your hand; by 
which , when any thing firaineth it, you may pul] the 
Net cloſe together : which done, call again, and as 
ſoon as you perceive the Pheaſant come undcrreath 
your Net, then riſe up and _ your (cf, that by gi- 
ving the Pheaſaut an affiight he may offer to mount, 
So V. bz EE UL 4 cf, 

 Nowit ito fall out that you hear many anſwers, 
and from divers corners of the Wood, then ſtir rot at 
all, but keep your place 3 and as you heat tnem by their 
ſounds to come nearer and nearer unto you, fo ſhall 
you in the mean time prepare your Nets ready , and 
{pread them conveniently about you, one pair of N-ts 
on the one ſide, and another on the other fide 3 then 
lie cloſe, and apply your fclf to the Call till (ac'y time 
as you have allured them under your N-tsz then 
ſtand up and ſhew your felf, which will alight 
them and make them mount, wheteby | they will be cn- 
tavgſcd.. 


The faſhion of Pheaſant-xets. 


You muſt make theſe Nets of double-twined brown 
Thread dycd bluc or greens let the Meſh be rcalo- 
C 


3 nably 


nably large and ſquare, almoſt an Inch between Knot 
and Knot 3 let the length of it be about three fathom, 
and the breadth about ſeven foot, and verge it on each 
ſide with ſtrong ſmall Cord, and let the ends be alfo fo, 
that it may lie compaſs-wiſe and hollow. 

Some make theſe Nets of a much larger fize; but 
then they are too cumberſome, and hardly tg be ruled 
with one hand : but the others are readier to pitch,and 
better to take, alſo more nimble for any purpoſe you 
thall employ them to. 


Of Driving of Pheaſant-powts. 


The driving and taking young Pheaſants in Nets is 
done after this manner. Having either by your eye 
or Call found out an Eye of Pheaſants, you multi then 
( taking the wind with you, for they will naturally 
run down the wind ) place your Nets crols the little 


— 


Pads and ways which you ſee they have made, { for 
they will make little Paths like Sheep-traghs ) and as 


Near as you can, come to ſome ſpecial Haunts of theirs 
which you ſhall know by the barcneſs of the —_ 
Mutings, and looſe Feathers which you ſhall finde 
there : and theſe Nets muſt be placed hollow, looſe, 
and circular-wile, the nether part thereof being faſined 
to the ground, and the upper fide lying hollow, loole 
and bending, ſo that when any thing ruſheth into it, 
. 1t may fall and entangle it : which done, you muſt go 
b:fore where you found the Haunt, and there with 
your Call (if you finde the Eye is ſcattered and (epa- 
rated one from the other) you muſt call them together. 

Then take your Inſtrument called a Driver, which 
15 made of ſtrong white Wands or Ohkters ſet faſt ina 
handle, and in two or three places twiſted about and 


bound with other Wands, bearing the ſhape of thoſe 
—_— | thiogs 


things Cloath-dreſſers uſually dreſs their Cloath withal : 
ay, with this Driver you muſt make a gentle noiſe, 
raking upon the Boughs and Buſhes round about you z 
which as ſoon as Powts do hear, they will inſtantly 
run from it a little way, and then ſtand and litten, kee- 
ping all cloſe together ; then give another rake, at 
which they will run again as betore : And by thus ra- 
king you will drive them like ſo many Sheep before 
you which way or whither you pleaſe, and conſequent- 
ly at laſt into your Nets. 

In uſing your Driver there are two things to be ob- 
ſerved. The firlt is Secrecy, in concealing your (elf 
from the ſight of the Pheaſants 5 for if they chance to 
J {ec you, thcy will inſtantly hide themſelves in Holes 

.and bottoms of Buſhes, and will not flir from thence 
by any means whatever as long as any day endu- 
reth. 

The other thing to be obſerved, is Time and Leiſure 
inthe work z for there is nothing obſiructs this Paſtime 
more than too much haſte : For they are very fearful 
I Creatures, and are (oon fiartled 3 and when once a- 
I larm'd, their fears will not ſuftcr them to argue or di(- 
pate with the atirighting objec z but the very firſt ap- 
prehention 1s ſuthcient to make them all fly at an in- 
ftant, without ftaying to behold what they are ſo much 
1 affraid of. 


Of taking Pheaſants with a Lime-buſh. 


Having obſcrved their Haunts as aforcſaid, take a 
Buſh, or tingle Rods, and trim them with the beſt and 
[trongeſt Lime that can be got ; let your Rods be 
twelve Inches your Lime-buſh muſt not contain a- 
bove eight Twigs, being the Top-branch of ſome Wil- 
low-tree, with an indiflcrent long Handle, made ſharp 
C 4 cither 
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either to ſiick into the ground, or into Shrubs and 
Bufhes. You may plant your Buſh neer that Branch 
- ſome little Tree which the Pheaſant uſually pearch- 
cth on. 

When you have placed your Buſh or Rods, take out 
your Call, but remove not from your place, lying cloſe 
without diſcovery. If your Call be good, and yoy 
have skill to uſe_it , you will quickly have all the 
Pheaſants within hearing about youz and if one hap- 
pen to be entangled, ſhe will go near to entangle all 
the reſt, either by her extraordinary fluttering, or their 
own amazement and confuſion. And as they ate ta- 
ken by the Rods on the ground, fo you will ſurprize 
them with your Buſhes for being ſcared from be- 
low, they will mount to the Pearch or Buſhes, to (ee 
what becomes of their fellows , and be there taken 
themſelves. 

Here note, that it is very requiſite to count all your 
Rods, and when you have gathered up your Pheaſants, 
ſee what Rods you have miſling, and then conclude 
from the miſs of them that ſome Pheaſaxts are run 
with them into the Buſhes 3 and theretore 1t will be 
neceſſary to have a Spaniel which will tetch and carry, 
and one that will not break nor bruiſe cicher Fleſh or 
————T——— 6b 


The ſeaſons for the uſe of Nets or Lime. 


The Lime is onely for the Winter-ſcaſon, beginning 
from November, when the Trees have ſhed their Leaves, 
( and then Lime-buſhes and Branches of Trees are a- 
like naked and of the ſame complexion ) and ending 
at May, at which time the Trees begin to be furniſhed 
with Leaves. | 

The true uſe of the Nets is from the beginning of 
May till the latter end of Ofobers . 
8s rotate eoranyy : 
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So that there is no time of the year but their Bree 
ding-time,which may not be exerciſed in this pleaſure z 
whence what profit may ariſe,l ſhall leave to the judg- 
ment of thoſe who keep good houſes, and ſuch as have 
good Stomacks, 


How to take PARTRIDGES ſeveral 
ways, either by Net, Engine, Driving, 
or Setting. 


Artridges are naturally cowardly, fearful, fimple, 

and fooliſh, and therefore molt cafily to bedecei- 

ved or beguiled with any Train, Bait, Engine, or 0- 

ther Device whatever, whether by Enticement, Call, 
or Stale, 

It will be neceſſary in the firſt place to conſider their 
Haunts, which are not ( like the Pheaſants ) certain, 
but various 3 any covert will ſerve their turn, and 
lometimes — | 

The places they moi delight in are the Corn-fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the Corn grows 3 for under that co» 
vert they ſhelter, ingender and breed. Neither are 
theſe places unfrequented by them when the Corn 15 
cut down, by reaton of the Grain they finde therein, 
eſpecially in Wheat-ſtubble 3 and the height thereof 
they delight in , being to them as a covert or a ſhel- 
ter. Now when the Wheat-ſtubble is much troden 
by Men or Beaſis, then they betake themſelves to 
the Barley-ſtubble, provided it be freſh and un- 
troden 3 and they will in the Furrows amongſt 
the Clots, Brambles, and long Grals , hide both 
themfelves and Covies, which arc fometimes twenty in 

| Ke number, 


. \ 
number, ſometimes hve and twenty : nay I have heard 

F ” -. - _ w—_—_ 
of thirty in a Covie. 


Now after the Winter-ſeaſ:1: is come, and that theſe 
Stubble-fields are plough's up, or over-ſoiled with 
Cattle, then do thele P artridges reſort into the up-land 
| Mcadows, and do lodge in the dead Grafs or Fog un- 
der Hedges, amongſt Mole-hills, or under the Roots of 
Trees : Sometimes they reſort to Copſes and Under- 
woods, eſpecially if any Corn-f1:]1ds are near adjacent, 
or where grows Broom, Brakes, Fern, or any Covert 
whatſoever. 

In the Harvcſt-time, when every ficld is full of men 
and Cattle, then you ſhall ftinde them in the day-time 
in the Fallow-ficlds which are next adjoyning to the 
Corn-tields, where they lie lurking till the Evening, 
and then they feed among the Shocks or Sheaves of 
Coin and fo they do likewiſe early in the Mor- 
ning. 

wWhei you know their Haunts according tothe ſcitu- 
ation of the Country and ſeaſon of the year, your next 
carc muſt be to finde them out in their Haunts 3 which 
15 done ſcveral ways. Some _do it by the Eye onely 
and this art can never be taught, but learned by fre- 
quent experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour of 
the Partridge from that of the Earth, and how and in 
what manner they lodge and couch together : for 
which purpoſe you may come near enough to them, 
for they are a very lazy Bird, and ſo unwilling to take 
the Wing , that you may even ſet your toot up- 
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otherwile they will ſpring up and be gone. 

'There is another way to dilcover them, and that 1s 
by going to their Haunts very early in the Morning, 
or at the cloſe of the evening , which is called the 


Fucking-time, and there liltening for the calling of the 
Cock» 


ſtand and gaze on them, but be in continual motion 3 


an 
Mm: 


Cock-Partridge, which will be very loud and earneſt 5 
ind after ſome few Calls the Hen will anſwer, and by 
this means they meet together 3 which you ſhall know 
by their rejoycing and chattering one with another ; 
upon the hearing of which,take your range about them, 
lrawing nearer and nearer to the place you heard them 
wk in » then caſt your eye towards the Furrows of the 
Lands, and there you will ſoon finde where the Covie 
lies,and ſo take them as your fancie ſhall lead you. 

The beſt, ſafeſt, and cafieft way for finding of Par- 
ridges is by the Call, having firſt Jearn'd the true and 
natural Notes of the Partridge, knowing how to tune 
every Note 1n 1ts proper key, applying them to their 
due times and ſeaſons, 

Being perfect herein, either Mornings or Evenings 
(all other times being improper ) go to their Haunts, 
and having convey'd your felt into ſome ſecret place 
where you may [ce and not be (cen, liſten a while if you 
can hear the Partridges call 3 if you do, anſwer them 


again in the ſame Note, and as they change or double 
their Notes, ſo muſt you in | ; thus conti- 
rue doing till they draw nearer and nearer unto you. 
Having them in your view, lay your ſelf on your 
back, and lie as if you were dead without motion, by 
which means you may count their whole gumber. 

Having attained to the knowledge of diſcovering 
them where they lie, the next thing will be a rcady way 
how to catch them. 


Of taking Pertridges with Nets. 


The Nets wherewith you cnſnare Partridges muſt 
be every way like your Pheaſant-nets, both for length 
and breadth 3 onely the Meſh muſt be (maller, being 
made of the (ame Thread, and dyed of the ſame co- 
(our, Having 
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Having found out the Covie, draw forth your Nets, 
and taking @ large circumference walk a good round 
pace witha careleſs eye, rather from than towards the 
Partridges, till you have trimmed your Nets, and 
made them ready for the purpoſe : which done, you 
muſt draw in your circumference leſs and leſs, till you 
come within the length of your Net : then pricking 
down a Stick about three foot in length, faſten ons 
endof the Line of your Net, and make it faſt in the 
Earth as you walk about ( for you muſt make no itop 
nor ſtay 3) then, letting the Net ſlip out of your hands, 
ſpread it open as you go, and fo carry and lay it all oyer 
the Partridges. 

But it they ſhould lie ſiraggling, ſo that you cannot 
cover them all with one Net, then yo1 muſt draw forth 
another, and do with that as you did with the former; 
doing ſo with a third, if occaſion require : having (o 
done, ruſh in upon them, who, aftrighted, will fy up, 
and ſo be entangled in the Nets. 


How to take Partridges with Bird-lime, 


Take of the faireſt and largeit Wheat-ftraws you 
can get, and cut them off between Knot and Knot,and 
lime them with the firongeſt Lime. Then go tv the 
Haunts of Partridges, and call : if you are an{wered, 
then prick at ſome diſtance from you your limed Straws 
in many croſs rows and ranks croſs the Lands and 
Furrows, taking in two or three Lands at leaft : then 
lie cloſe and call again, not ceafing till you have drawn 
them towards you, ſo that they be interccpted by the 
way by your limcd Straws, which they ſhall no ſoonet 
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them will eſcape. 


This 
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This way of taking Partridges is onely to be uſed in 
Stubble- fields from Arguſt till Chriſtmas, But it you 
will take them in Woods, Paſtures, or Meadows, tha 
you muſt lime Rods, as was afore expreſſed for the 
Pheaſant, and ſtick them in the ground after the ſame 
manner. 


How to drive Partridges. 


Wm 


thus, 

Make an Engine in the fotm and faſhion of a 
Horſe, cut out - Canvas, and (tuff it with Straw, or 
ſach light matter : with this artificial Horſe and your 
Nets you muſt go to the Haunts of Partridges, and 
having found out the Covie, and pitcht your Nets be- 
low, you muſt go above, and taking the advar- 
tage of the Wind, you muſt drive downward: Let 
your Nets be pitcht ſlope-wiſe and hovering. Then, 
having your Face covered with ſomething that is 
preen , or of a dark blue, you muſt, putting the En- 
gine before you , ſtalk towards the Partridges with 
a ſlow pace , railing them on their Feet , but not 
their Wings , and then will they run naturally before 
OUs 

It they chance to run a by-way or contrary to your 
purpole, then croſs them with your Engine, and by fo 
facing them they will run into that track you would 
vm them; thus by a gentle flow pace you may make 
them run and go which way you will, and at] ive 
So ra Net, and ſo diſpoſe of them at your 
pleature, 


How 


How to take Partridges with a Setting-dog, 


There is no art of taking Purtridges fo excellent 
and pleaſant as by the help of a Setting-dog: where- 
fore, before we procced tothe Sport, we ſhall give you 
an account what this Setting-dog is. 

You are to underſtand then, that a Setting-dog isa 
certain luſty Land-ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt 
the Partridge more . = any chace whatever, running 
the fields over with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs, as if 
there was no limit to his fury and deſire , and yet by 
art under ſuch excellent command, that in the very 
height of his carcex by a Hem or ſound of his Maſter's 
voice he ſhall land, gaze about him, look in his Ma- 
ters face, and obſerve his direQions, whether to pro- 
ceed, ſtand ſtill, or retire : nay, when he is even juſt 
npon his Prey,that he may even take it up in his mouth, 
yet his obedience is (o framed by art, that preſently 
he ſhall cither ftand fill, or fall down flat on his Belly, 
without daring either to make any noiſe or motion till 
his Maſter come to him, and then he will proceed in 
all things to follow his direQons. 

Having a Dog thus qualified by art and nature, take 
bim with you where Partridges do haunt, there caſt off 


your Dog, and by ſome word of encouragement which | 


he'is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never 
too! far from you and fee_that he beat his ground 
juſtly and even, without caſting about, or flying now 
here now there, which the mettle of Come will do, if 
not corrected and reproved. And therefore when you 
perceive this fault, you muſt preſently call him in with 
a Hem, and ſo check him that he dare not do the like 
again for that day 3 ſo will he range afterwards with 


more temperance, ever and anon looking in his _= 
as 
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ter's face, as if he would gather from thence whether 


he did well or ill. 

It in your Dog's ranging you perceive him to top 
on the tudden, or ſtand ſtill, you muſt then make in to 
him, ( for without doubt he hath (et the Partridge ) 
and as ſoon as you come to him, command him to go 
nearer : but it he goes not, but either lies Kill, or 
ſands ſhaking of his Tail, as who would (ay, Here 
they are under my noſe, and withal now and then 
boks back 3 then ceale from urging him further, and 
take your circumference, walking taſt with a careleſs 
qe, looting ſtraight before the Noſe of the Dog, and 
thereby fee how the Covy lie, whether cloſe or ſirag- 
——_ EI Z 


Then commanding the Dog to lie ſtill, draw forth 
your Net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread 
your Net all open, and fo cover as many of the Partrid- 


I ger as you can 3 which done, make in with a noiſe, and 


ſpring up the Partridges 3 which ſhall no ſooner riſc, 
but they will be intangled in the Net. And if you 
ſhall let go the old Cock and Hen, it will not onely be 
an a like a Gentleman, but a means to increaſe your 
paſtime. 


LD 


How to take RAILS, QUAILS, 
MOREPOOTS, ec. 


Rom what 15 contain'd in the foregoing Chapters, 
you may colle& a method how to take other Fowl, 
8Rails, Dnuails, Morepoots, &c. all which are very 
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triage oncly the Bail loves moſt the Wheat-ficlds, 
the 
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the Morepoot moſt the Heath and Foreſt-grounds, and 
the Rails love the long high Graſs where they may lie 
obſcure. 

The way of finding them is like that of the Par- 
tridge, by the Eye, the Ear, and Haynt : but the chief 
way of all to tinde them out is the Call or Pipe, to 
which they liften with ſuch earneſtneſs, that you can 
no ſooner imitate their Notes,- but they will anſwer 
them, and will purſue the Call with ſuch greedinels, 


that they will play and skip about you, nay run oyer 
Ily the © 


ou, elpecially t uail. 
The = of the Male and Female differ very much, 


and therefore you muſt have them both at your com> 
mand and when you hear the Male call, you muſt 
an{wer in the Female*s Note 3 and when the Female 
calls, you muſt anſwer in the Malc's Note : and thus 
you will not fail to have them both come to you, who 
will gaze and liſten till the Net is caft over them. 

The way of taking theſe Birds is the lame with that 
of the P artridge, and they may be taken with Nets or 
Lime, cither Buſh or Rod, or Engine, which you muli 
ſtalk with 3 or by the Setting-dog, which I ſhall treat 
of in the next Chapter. 


—— 


How to ele& and train a SET TING- 
DOG from a IWhelp till he come 
to perfeFion. 


He Dog which you ele& for Setting muſt have a 

F# perfect and good Sent, and be naturally addicted 
to the huating of Feathers. And this Dog may be et 
ther Land-ſpaniel, Water-ſpaniel, or Mungrel of thetn 


both z either the Shallow-flewed Hound, Tumbler, 
Lurcher, 
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Lurcher, or ſmall baſtard Maſtiff. But there is none 
better than the Land-ſpaniel, being of a good and 
nimble f1ze, rather ſmall than groſs, and of a courageous 
mettle z which though you cannot diſcern being 
young , yet you may very well know from a nght 
breed, which have been known to be ſirong, lufiy and 
nimble Rangers, of active Feet, wanton Tails;and buſic 
Noſtrils; whoſe Tail was without wearineſs , their 
Search without changeablene(s, and whom no delight 
did tranſport beyond fear or obedicnce. 

\, When you have made choice of your Dog, begin 
to inftruct him about four moneths old, or fix moneths 
at the uttermoſt. | 

The firſt thing that you ſhall teach your Dog, is to 
make him loving and familiar with you, know- 
ing you trom any other perſon., and following you 
where-ever you go. To «{f& this the better ; let 
him receive his food as near as you can from no othet 
hand but your own 3 and when you corre& him 
to keep him in awe, do it rather with words than 
blows. | | 

When you have ſo inftruQed your Dog that he will 
follow none but your (cf; and can dittinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words trom rough, 
you mult then teach him to couch and lie down clote 
to the ground 3 firſt, by laying him often on the 
ground, and crying, Lie cloſe. When he hath done 
any thing to your minde and pleaſure, you mult then 
reward him with a piece of Bread : it otherwiſe, cha» 
tſchim wich words, but few_blows. 

After this, you muſt teach him to come creepipg un* 
to you with his Belly and Head cloſc upon the ground, 
asTar or as little way as you ſhall think fit ; and this 
you may do by laying, Come wearer, come mearer, OL 
the like 3 and at firſt, till he underſtand your mea- 


ting, by ſhewing him a piece of Bread or tome _ - 
00 
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food to entice him to you. And this obſerve in his 
creeping to you, it he offcr to raiſe his Body or Head, 
you rfuſt not onely thruſt che rifing part down, but 
threaten him with your angry voices which if he 
ſcem to ſlight, then adde a ſharp jerk or two with a 
Whip-cord-lafh. 

You muſi often renew his Leſſons till he be very 
perfect, ſtill encouraging him when he does well. 

If you walk abroad with him, and he take a fancy 
to range, even when he is moſt bufie ſpeak to him, and 
in the height of his paſtime make him fall upon his 
Belly and lie cloſe, and after that make him come crce- 
ping to you. 

After this teach him to lead in a String or Line, and 
to follow you cloſe at your heels without trouble or 
firaining of his Collar. | 

By that time he hath learned theſe things aforeſaid, 
I conceive the Dog may be a twelvzmonth old 3 at 
which time, the ſeaſon ot the year being fit, take him 
into the field and permit him to range, but ſtill in 0- 
bcdience to your command. But it through wanton- 
neſs he chance to babble or open without cauſe, you 
myſt then correct him ſharply, either with a Whip» 
cord-laſh , or biting him hard at the Roots of his 
Ears. 

Having brought him toa good temper and juſt 0- 
bedicnce , then, as ſoon as you ſee him come upon the 
Haunt of any Partridge, ( which you ſhall know by 
' his greater eagerneſs in hunting, as alſo by a kinde of 
whimpcnng and whining in his voice, being very deli- 
Tous to opcn,but not daring )you ſhall ſpeak to him,bid» 
ding him take heed, or the hke :; but if notwithſtan- 
ding he either ruſh in and ſpring the Partridge, or 0- 
pens, and fo the Partridge cſcapeth , you muſi then 
correct him leverely, and caſt him off again, and |ct 
him hunt in ſome Haunt where you know a Covie __ 

al. 
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and fee whether he hath mended his fault: And if yeu 
catch any with your Nets, give him the Heads, Necks, 
and Pinions for his future encouragement. 

"Many more obſervations there are, which are too 
numerous here to recitez whercfore I ſhall defifi, and 
give you an account of a Water-dog, and (© finiſh this 
preſent Diſcourſe, 


| —_— 


How to train a WATER-DOG, 
and the uſe thereof. 


Shall begin with che beſt proportion of a Water-dog, 
, and firit of his Colour. Although ſome do attii- 
bute much to the colour, yet experience lets us know 
they are uncertain Obſervations. 

To proceed then, your Dog may be any colour and 
yet excellent 3 but chuſe him of Hair long and curled, 
not looſe and ſhagged : his Head muli be round ar and 
curled, his Ears brcad and hanging, his Eye full, lively 
and quick, his Noſe very ſhort, his Lip Hound- hike, 
bis Chaps with a full fct of ſtrong Teeth , his Neck 
thick and ſhort, his Breaſt ſharp, his Shoulders broad, 
his Fore-legs ſtraight, his Chine ſquare, his Buttocks 
round, his Belly gaunt, his Thighs brawnys, &c. 

For the Training this Dog, you cannot begin tco 
loon with him 3 = therefore as ſoon as he can Jap 
you muſt teach him to couch and lie down, not daring 
to ſtir from that poſture without leave. Obſerve in 
his firſt teaching to let him eat nothing till he deſerve 
itz and let him have no more Teachers, Feeders, C Che- 
ſhes, or CorrcQors but one 3 and do not alier_ that 
word you firſt uſe in hisinformation, for the Dog takes 
notice Tj the ſound, not the language» 

D 2 When 
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When you have acquainted him with the word 
ſuitable to his Leſion , you muſt then teach him to 
know the word of Reprchenſion, which at firſt ſhould 
not be uſed without a Jerk. You muſt alſo uſe words 
of Cheriſhiog, to give him encouragement when he 
does well : and in all theſe words you muſt be con- 
ſtant, and let them be attended with ſpitting in his 
mouth, or cheriſhing of the hand, There is alſo a 
ore of Advice , intirucing him when he docs a- 
mils, 

Having made him underſtand theſe ſeveral words, 
you mult next teach him to lead in a String or Collar 
orderly, not running too forward, nor hanging back- 
ward, After this you muſt teach him to come cloſe 
at your heels without leading 3 for he muſt not _ravge 
by any means, unleſs it be to beat Fowl from their Co- 
vert, or to fetch the wounded. 

In the next place you mult teach him to fetch and 
carry any thing you throw out of your hands. And fiſt 
try him with the Glove, ſhaking it ovcr his Head, 
and making him ſnap at it 3 and ſometimes Jet him 
hold it in his Mouth, and firive to pull it from him; 
and at Jaſt throw it a little way, and let him wor- 
ry it on the ground : and fo by degrees make him 
bring it you where-ever you throw it. From the 
Glove you may tcach him to fetch Cudgels , Bags, 
Nets, &c, 

It you uſe him to carry dead Fowl, it will not be 
amiſs z for by that means he will not tear or bruile 
what Fowl you ſhoot. 

Having perfe&ted this Leſſon, drop ſomething be- 
hinde you which the Dog doth not ſee 3 and being 
gone a little way from it, tend him back to ſeek it, by 
faying, Back, I bave loſt, It he ſeem amazed, point 
with your Finger, urging him to ſeek out, and leave 
him nct till be hath done jt. Then drcp ſomething 
at 
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at a greater diſtance, and make him tinde out that too, 
til you have brought him to go back a mile. 

Now may you train him up for your Gun, making 
him ſtalk after you ttep by (ſtep, or elſe couch and lie 
clole till you haye ſhot. 

Many more neceſſary Rules there are, which for 
brevity fake I muſt omit. 

The laft uſe of the Water-dog is in moulting-time, 
when Wild-fowl caſt their Feathers and are unable to 
fly, which is between Summer and Autumn : at this 
time bring your Dog to their Coverts, and hunt them 
out into the Stream, and there with your Nets fur- 
prize them, driving them into them 3 for at this time 
Sheep will not drive more eaſily. And though ſome 
may object, that this ſickly time is unſeaſonable 3 yet 
if they conſider what excellent food theſe Fowl wall 
prove when cramm'd, the taking of them may be very 
exculable. T have caten of them after they have been 
ted a while with Livers of Beals, Whey, Curds, Bar- 
ley, paſte, ſcalded Bran, and ſuchlike 3 they have pro» 
ved exceeding fat, and have taſted not (> tilby as they 
do by their natural feeding, but exceeding (weet, and 
delcrve to be preferred betore any Fowl whatever, 
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How to take, preſerve, and keep all 
ſorts of Singing-birds that are 
commonly known 11 England, 
Giving alſo an account of their 
N ature, Breeding , Feeding, 
Diſeaſes of the ſame, with thetr 


Kemedies, 


N the preceding Diſcourſe I have given you a Sum- 
| ] mary account of the ſeveral ways and artifices which 

are uſcd to take either Land-fowl, or Fowl properly be- 
longing to the Water. Upon tecond thoughts I look 
upon this Third Part of the Gentleman's Recreation, 
called a Treatiſe of Fowling, 1imperic, it I adde not 
now what I omitted betore 5 a {mall Eiſlay as to the 
Taking, Preſerving, and Keeping all forts of Singing- 
Birds commonly known in theſe his Majclties thiee 
Kingdoms. They are thus called. 


The Nightingal. The Starling. The Gold finch. 
The Black:bird, The Tit-larks The Green-finch- 
The I/ooa-lark, The Bell-finch, The Wren. 
The Linnet- The Canary-bird The Red: ſtart. 
The Chafefinch. The Throflle. The Hedgeſparrow. 
TheRob.Red-breaſtT he Skie Lark. 

Laſtly, their Diſcaſes and Cures. 
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Of the NIGHTINGAL. 


oh to the judgement of moſt men the 
Nightingale carries the Bell from all other Sing= 
iong-birds, opening her charming Mouth not onely 
ſweetly, but with much variety of pleaſant Notes : It 
is but a (mall Bird, yet hath a loud voice 3 which made 
the Poet call her— Vox, & preterea nibil. They are 
ſo well known, a deſcription of them would be need+ 
leſs 3 and are not onely eſteemed of here, but in 1taly 
and other parts, 

They appear to us at the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April , and very few know where they 
inhabit all the Winter 3 ſome think they ſleep all that 
ſcaſon, 

She makes her Neſt commonly about two foot above 
ground, either 1n thick Quick-fet-hedges, or in Beds 
of Nettles where old Quick-fet hath been thrown to- 
gether, She hatcheth her young ones about the be- 
ginning, of May, and naturally delights to frequent 
cool places, where {mall Brooks are garniſhed with 
pleaſant Groves, and Quick-ſct-hedges are not far dt- 
ltant. 

That Nightingale which in my opinion 1s the beſt to 
keep, is he that 1s the earlieſt Bird of the Spring 3 for 
he will ſing the better, having more time to_heax the 


old one {ing than thoſe that are hatched later. 

e yourg Nightingales muſt be taken out of their 
Neſts when they are indiffercntly well fledg'd in a me- 
diocrity : for it well feathered, they will become fal- 
len; and if too little, they are fo tender the cold will 
Kill them, 
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For their meat give them lean Beef, Sheeps-heart, 
or Bullocks-heart , taking away firſt the fat Skin 
that covereth it, and take away the Sinews 3 after 
this ſoak the like quantity of white Bread in water, 
and ſqueeze out {ome of the Water 3 then mince 
it (mall; then feed them with a Stick, taking upon 
the pojnt thereof the quantity of a Grey Pea , and 
give every one of them three or four ſuch gobbets 
in an hour, as Jorg as they ſhall endure to be 
in the Neſt; when they are able to fly out of the 
Ncſt, then put them into a Cage with fcveral Peat: 
ches for them to fit upon, and line them with ſome 
ercen Bays , for they are very ſubject to the Cramp 
at firltz and at the bottom of the Cage put in ſome 
Moſs or Hay , as well for other Birds as the Nigh- 
ztingale ; it is (afe to line their Cages againſt Winter, 
or keep them in ſome warm place. When they arc 
fiſt Caged, continue for a while to put {ome of their 
meat by them mingled with Ants, which will induce 
them to feed themlelves. 

In the Summer you muſt feed them every day 
with freſh meat, otherwiſe it will quickly grow ſiale 
or ſtink. When they begin to moult, give them halt 
Egg hard boiled, and half Sheeps-heart mingled with 
Saffron and Water, Here note, Duck-cggs will kill 
them : you may - give them ſometimes red- Worms, 
Caterpillars, and Hog-lice 3 Mcal-worms make them 
familiar, (uff.ring them to take them out of your 
hand. 

The way of taking Old and Young is thus : For 
the Young, obſerve where the Cock lings 3 and if he 
lings long the Hen 1s not far from that place , who 
oitentimes betrays her Oftspring by being too careful; 
tor when you come near her Nelt ſhe will Sweet 
and Cur; if notwithſtanding this you cannot hnde 
tics Nelt, Rick a Mcal-worm or_two upon a many 

an 


and then lying down or ſtanding, obſerve which 
way it 1s carried by the Old one, and drawing near 
you will hear the young ones when ſhe feeds them. 
When you have found out: the Neſt, touch not the 
young 3 for it you do,they will not tarry in the Neſt. 
The way to take Branchers, by others called Pufhers, 
(becauſe when throughly fledg'd the Old ones puſh 
them out of the Neſt ) I ſay, you muſt take them af- 
ter this manner : When you have fourtd where they 
are, which you ſha]l know by their Curring and Swee- 
ting 5 ( for if you call true, they will anſwer you im- 
mediately ) having your Tackle all ready, ſcrape, in 
the Ditch or Bank-tide,the Earth about three quarters of 
a yard ſquare, that it may look freſh 3 then take a Bird- 
trap orNet-trap, which you muſt make after this taſhion. 


How to make a Net-trap for Nightingales. 


Take a Net made of green Silk or Thread, about 
the compaſs of a yard , made after the faſhion of a 
Shove-net for Fiſhes 3 then get ſome large Wyre, and 
bending it round, joyn both cnds, which you muſt put 
intoa ſhort Stick about an Inch and an half long 3 
then you muſt have a piece of Iron with two Checks 
and a hole on each fide, through which you muſt put 
ſome fine Whip-cord three or four times double, that 
ſo it may hold the piece of Wood the better unto 
which the ends of the Wyre are put, and with a Button 
on each fide the Iron twiſt the Whip-cord, that fo the 
Net may play the quicker ; you mult faſten the Net to 
the Wyre as you do a Shove-net to the Hoop then 
get a Board ot the compaſs of your Wyre, and joyn 
your two cheeks of Iron at the handle of your Board 3 
then make a hole in the middle of your Board 
and put a piece of Stick of about two Inches long, 
and a Hole at the Top of your Stick, which you mutt 
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have a Peg to put in with two Wyres, an Inch and 
half long, to ſtick youx Meal-worm upon then tie a 
String in the middle of the top of your Net, drawin 
the Net up, having an eye at the end of the handle to 
put your Thread through, pull it cill it ſtands upright, 
then pull it through the hole of the Stick that ſtands 
in the middle of your Board, and put your Peg in the 
hole, and that will hold the String that the Net cannot 
fall down : you muſt put two Worms upon the Wyres, 
before you put it into the hole , and ſet it as gently as 
you can, that it may fall with the firſt touch of the 
Nightingale : When you have your Net and Worm 
ready, having firſt ſcraped the place, then put (ome 
Ants in your Trap-cage, and upon your Board put ſome 
Worms upon Thorns, and fet them at the bottom of 
your Trap-cage, little holes being made for the (ame 
purpoſe to ſtick in the ends of your Thorns : Then 
plant your Trap near to the place where you heard 
them call, cither in the Ditch, or by the Bank-ſide, or 
corner of a Hedge, and then walk away you may 
ſet what number of Trap-cages you think convenient, 
Do what is here propoſed, and you need not doubt the 
having of your defires fatisfied. 

Having taken your Nightingales, (the time is in F#- 
ly or Auguſt ) tie the ends of their Wings with ſome 
brown Thread, that fo they may be difenabled to hurt 
themſelves by beating their tender bodies againft the 
top and Wyres of the Cage. 

Let the Cage be covered above half with green Bays, 
and for four or five daies let him be very little diſtur- 
bed by company 3 but withal forget not to feed them 
half a dozen times every day with Sheeps-heart and 
Egg ſhred very fine, and mingle red Ants therewith, 
and a few Red Earth-worms would not do amis. 

Here note, that no Nightingale at tirft taking will 
eat any other food than what 1s living, as Worms, 

Ants, 


Ants, Flies, or Caterpillars z which through ſollenneſs 
if he will not eat, then take him out, and upon the 
point of a Stick (hyſt opening his Bill) give him four 
or five gobbets one after another z then turn him into 
the Cage, fixowing the bottom thereof with Egg and 
minced Sheeps-heart mingled. with ſome Piſmires. 
Theſe Nightingales that are taken at this time of the 
year will not ling till the middle of Ofober, and then 
they will hold in ſong till the middle of Zzxe : But 
the Nightingales that arataken from the firlt of April 
to the twentieth, are the beft Birds for Song in the 
whole Univerſe 3 and theſe are taken with Trap-cages 
or Trap-nets, as the Branchers aforeſaid, in Zune, July, 
and Auguſt, Here obſerve, that Neſtiings nor Bran= 
chers (except they have an old Bird to ling over them) 
have not the true Song for the firſt twelve moneths, 
When you have fo tamed them that they begin ro Cur 
and Sweet with chearfulne(s, and record ſoftly to them+ 
ſelves, it is a certain (igne that they eat, and then you 
need not trouble your felf with feeding them 3 but 
if rhey fivg before they feed , they commonly prove 
moli excellent Birds: Thoſe Birds that are long a 
teeding, and make no Curring nor Sweeting, are not 
worth the keeping. It you have a Bird that will 
flutter and þolt up his head in the night againſt the 
top of the Cage, keep him not, for he is not onely 
200d for nothing, but his bad example will teach the 
belt of your Birds to do the like. 

Now to the intent you may not keep Hens inftead 
of Cocks, and (0 not onely be at ulcleſs charge, but 
be fruſtrated of your expeRation, you ſhall diftinguifh 
their Sexes by theſe obſervations. The Cock in the 
judgement of ſome is both longer and bigger: others 
lay the Cock hath a greater Eye, a lovger Bill, and a 
Tail more reddiſh ; others pretend to know them by 
the Pinion of the Wing, and Feathers on the Head. 

Thelc 


Theſe Rules I look not upon as infallible , baving 
found them contrary to truth by my own exper 
ence : Now to undeceive you, take theſe true Experi- 
mental Obſervations, Firſt , take notice that if any 
of your Neſilings ( before they can feed themſelves ) 
do Record a little to themſelves, and in their Re- 
-cording you perceive their Throats to wag, you need 
not doubt that they are Cocksz but when they come 
to feed themſelves, the Hen will Record as well as the 
- Cock; therefore mark them when young, for it is very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh afterwards, 

Branchers, whether Cocks or Hens ( when taken 
and do feed themſelves ) will Record 3 but the Cock 
does it much longer, louder,and oftner. 

The befi fort of Nightingales frequent High-ways, 
Orchards, and ſing clole by houſes : theſe when taken 
will feed ſooneſt, being more acquainted with the com» 
pany of people 3 and after their feeding will grow fa- 
miliar, and ſing ſpcedily. Obſerve, not to untic too 
ſoon the Wings of your Nightingale 3 for if he be not 
very familiar and tame when he is untied, he will be 
apt to beat himſelf againſi the Cage, and ſo ſpoil him- 
ſelf. 4 

Now as to their Diſeaſes and Cures, obſerve this, 
that at the latter end of Angſt they grow very fat 
either abroad or in a Cage : when it begins to abate 
when they do not ſing, it is a dangerous ſigne 3 where- 
fore to remedy this, keep them very warm, giving them 
Saffron in their meat or water ; when you perceive the 
growth of their fat, purge them thrice a Week for a 
Moneth, either with a Worm which is found in Pj- 
geon-houſes, or with a ſpeckled Spider, which you may 
tinde plentifully about Vines, Currans, or Goofe-berry- 
buſhes in Auguſt, and at no timeelſe. - If they are me- 
Jancholy, put into their drinking-pot ſome Liquoriſh 
with a little white Sugar-candy, giving them to feed 
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on Sheeps-heart ſhred ſmall, fume Meal-worms, and 
Eggs mingled with Piſmires. It is ſtrange that ſome of 
thele Birds when fat will faſt three weeks, which I have 
known 3 but it is better when they cat. 

Nightingales keptin a Cage two or three years, are 
ſubje& to the Gout 3 for their Cure, take freſh Butter 
and anoint their Feet four or five dajes, and they 
will be well again. Here note, that for want of 
keeping them clean, their Feet are clog'd, and then 
their Claws will rot off, and are ſubje& to Gout and 
Cramp, and will take no delight in themſelves to 
prevent theſe miſchiefs, put dry Sand into the bottom 
of their Cages. 

They are likewiſe troubled with Apoſtumes and 
breaking out about their Eyes and Neb 3 for which, uſe 
Capons-greaſe. And thus much of the Diſeaſes of the 
Nightingale. 


C—— 


Of the CANA RY-BIRD. 


T foush many of theſe Birds are lately brought 
from Germany, and therefore are called by the 
name of that Country, yet undoubtedly their Original 
proceeded from the Canary-Iflands. They are in co* 
lour much like our Green-birds-, but differ much in 
theix Song and Natures and in this they diffcr from 
all Birds : For as others are ſubje& to be fat, the 
Cocks of theſe never are, by reaſon of the greatneſs of 
their mettle, and their laviſh ſinging 3 cither of thele 
will not ſuffer him to keep hardly flcſh upon his back. 
| Thebeſtof them are ſhaped long, ſtanding firaight 
and boldly. 

Before you buy either theſe Germaz or Canary-birds, 
hear them fivg, and then you will know how to picaſc 
your 


your Ear or fancy, either with Sweet-ſong, Laviſh- 
norte, or Long-fong, which is beft, having mott variety 


of Notes. Some like thoſe that ps and chew like 
unto a Tit-lark 3 others are for thole-that begin like a 
Skie-lark, and ſo continue their Song wnth a long, yet 


ſweet Note + a third fort are for thoſe that begin their' 


Song with the Skze-lark, and then run upon the Notes 
of the Nightingale, which is very pleafant if he does 
it well: Thelaft is for a loud Note and laviſh, regar- 
ding no more in it than a noiſe. 

If you would know whether your Canary-bird be 
in health before you purchaſe him, take him out of the 
Store-cage,and put him into a clean Cage alone 3 where 
if he ſtand boldly without crouching, without ſhrink- 
ing Feathers, and his Eyes looking brisk and chear- 
fullyz theſe are good fignes of a healthy Bird : But 
now obſerve, if he bolts his Tail like a Nzghtingale ab 
ter he hath dunged, it ſhews he is not well 3 though he 
ſcemhvely for the preſent, there is fome diftemper near 
attending : likewiſe if he either dung very thin and 
watry, or of a ſlimy white and no blackne(s in it; 
theſe are dangerous fignes of death approaching. 

Theſe Birds are ſubje& to many Dilſcaſes, as Impo- 
fumes which afflict their head, and are of a yellow 
colour, cauling a great heavinels, and withal a falling 
from the Pearch, and death enſuing if this malady be 
not ſpecdily cured. The met approved cure is to 
make an Ointment of freſh' Butter and Capons-greace 
melted together, and anoint therewith the Bird's Im- 
poſume three or four daies together : if it become (off, 
open it gently and let out the matter 3 then anoint the 
place with ſome of the ſame Ointment, and this will 
immediately cure him : during the cure give him Figs, 
and Liquorith, and white Sugar-candy in' his Was 
re. 


Ganary- birds above three years old-are called Runts 5 
at 
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at two years old they are called Eriffs 3 and thoſe of 
the firſt year are called Braxchers 3 whcn they are new 
flown and cannot feed themſelves, they are called 
Puſpers 3 and thoſethat are brought up by hand, Neft- 
lings. Nuw fince there are but few Canary-birds which 
breed in England, it being (o great a trouble to look af. 
ter them, I ſhall here inſert nothing concerning the or- 
dering when they intend or begin to build ; what things 
are neceſſary for them when they begin to breed 3 how 
to order them when they have young ones 3 or how to 
breed the yourg ones when taken oat of the Neft : 
Thoſe who intend to be informed of every thing here- 
unto belonging, may ealily be inſtructed by applying 
themſelves to ſeveral Germans in and about the City, 
who make it their buſineſs to breed Canary-birds after 
the beſt (German) faſhion. 


4 — am 


of the BLACK-BIRD. 


A® ſome do eficem the Nightingale to be the beſt 
Singing-bird in the World, {o in my opinion 


the Black-bird is the worſt 5 yet they are as frequently 
kept" as therr- betters, and are in great eſtimation a» 
mongſt the Vulgar 3 for no other reaſon that I know, 
than tor the loudneſs and coarſneſs of his Song, as they 
are Boriſh in their Speech, and have little but ruſiicity 
in their Conditions. To be ſhort, he is better to be ca” 
ten than kept, and is much ſweeter to the palate when 
dad, than to the ear when living. 

She builds' hex Neft upon old Stumps of Trces by 
Ditch-fides, or in thick Hedges. As they begin be- 
limes, that is, in the beginning of March, (when ma» 
ly times the Woods are full of Snow ) ſo they _ 

often 


often, that is, three or four times a year, according as 
they looſe their Nett. 

The young Black-birds are brought up almoſt with 
any meat whatſoever 3 but above all,they love Ground« 
worms , Sheeps-heart , hard Eggs , and white Bread 
and Milk mixt together. 

This Bird lings (omewhat more than three moneths 
in the year; his Note as I ſaid is harſh, therefore to 
adde a value to him, let him be taught to whiſtle; yet 
put Song and whiltle together, in my judgement it is 
fitter for a large Ione thana Lady's Chamber. 


Ne 


of the THROSTLE. 


Of Throftles there be five kinds 3 the Miftle-throftle, 
the Northern-throſtle or Felfare, the Wind-throjtle, 
the I/ood-ſong throſtle, and the Heath-throftle. 

The firlt is the largeſt of all the hve, and the moſi 
beautiful 3 it feeds for the moſt part on the Berries of 
Miſtletoe : and fince that they are ſo good againli the 
Falling-fickae(s and Convulfions, theſe Throftles when 
dricd and pulverized and drank in the water of Miltle- 
toe, or Black-cherry-water, are much more effeQual 
againſt thoſe ewo diſtempers. He fings but litcle, and 
therefore though the young ones are calic to be brought 
up being hardy, yet he is not worth the keeping 3 tor 
his Notes are rambling and confuſed, yet not laviſh 
neither. 

The ſecond is the Felfare, who comes into England 
before Michaelmas, and goes away about the beginning 
of March. In hard weather they feed | on Hips and 


Haws 3 but whea it is indifferently warm, there being} 


neither Froſt nor Snow on the ground; they feed on 


young Graſs and Worms. Th:yI 
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They breed upon certain Rocks near the Scotiſh 
Shore three or four timesa year, and are there in very 
great numbers : They are not fo tit for the Cage as 
the Spit, having a molt lamentable untun'd chattering 
tone ; 1n Frott and Snow they are very fat, and then 
are muſt delicate food 3 but being killed in open wea-s 
ther, they are {o bitter that they are not worth the 
eatings | 

Thirdly , the 1/;nd-throftle, ( or Whindle ) which 
travels with the Fe/fare- out of the North, is a ſmaller 
bird, with a dark red under his Wing. He breeds in 
Woods and Shaws as Soxg-throſtles ule to do, and hath 
an indiftcrent Song, excceding the two former z but 
y<t they are fitter for the Pot or Spit than for a Cage or 
Avery. 

The fourth 15 the IWood-ſong- throſtle , and fings 
moli incomparably , both laviſhly, and with variety 
of Notes: To adde to his eſtimation, he fings at leati 
nine of the twelve moneths in the year. 

They build about the ſame time, place, and man=- 
ner as the Blackbird does: her policy in the buil» 
ding of her Nett is much to be admired , fince the 
compolure cannot be mended by the art of Man: 
beſides the curious building , the leaves a little hols 
in the bottom of her Neſt, as I conceive to Tet out 
the Water if a violent ſhower ſhould come, that {0 
her Eggs or young ones may not be drowned- 

They go very ſoon to Neſt if the Weather fa- 
vour them, and breed three times a year, that 1s, in 
March or April ,” May and J#ne5 bur che farlt Birds 
uſually ptove the belt, 

Take therri in the Neft whin they are fourteen 
daies old, and keep them warm and clean, not 
luffcring them to fit on their Dung , but ſo con» 


ive it that -they dung over the N-it. Feed them 


with raw incat and forme Bread chopped together 
| with 
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with bruiſed Hemp-feed, wetting your Bread before 
you mingle it with the meat. 

Being throughly fledg*d, put them into a Cage where 
they may have room enough, with two or three Pear- 
ches, and ſome Mots at the bottom of the Cage, to 
keep them clean 3 for otherwiſe they will be troubled 
with the Cramp , and tor want of delighting in them- 
ſelves, the finging will bz {poild. 

Bread and Hemp-ſecd is as geod food for them as 
can be given ; and be mindful ct turnithing them at 
leaſt twice a weck with freſh water, that they may 
bathe and prune themſelves therein,otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. 

The fifth and laſt is the Heath throftle, which is the 
leaſt we have in Exgland, having a dark breaſt. Some 
are of opinion that this Bird exceeds the Soxg-throfle, 
having better Notes, and neater plume. 

The Hen builds by che Heath-hde in a Furz-buſh, 
or Stump of an old Haw-thorn, and makes not Shaws 
and Woods her haunt as other Thasſtles do. : She be- 
gins not to breed till the middle of April, and breeds 
but twice in a year; and it kept clean and well fed, 
will fing three parts in four of the whole year. Their 
manner of breeding is in like-ſort as the former. 

To know the Cock from the Hen, according to old 
Country-judgement, is to chuſe the top-bird of the 
Nett, which commonly is moi fledg*d. Others think 
that co be the Cock which hath the largeſt Eye, and 
moſt ſpeckles on his breaſt, Others chule the Cock by 
the pinion of his Wing, if it hath a very dark black 
that goes acro(s it 3 but above all, chuſe him thus: It 
his Gullet be white with black fireaks on each fide, his 
ſpots on his Breatt large and black , having his head 
of a light ſhinivg brown, with black ſtreaks under each 
Eye and upon the pinion of the Wing 3 theſe are the 
belt marks that ever I obſerved. o 
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of the ROBIN-RE D-BRE AST. 


T is the opinion of ſome, that this little King of 

Birds for (weetnelſs of Note comes not much ſhort 
of the Nightingale. It 15 a. very tender Bird , and 
therefore muſt have its Cage lined. They breed very 
early in the Spring, and commonly thrice a year. 

Wien the young are about ten daies old, take them 
from the Old ones, and keep them in a little Bower- 
basket: if they tarry long in the Neſt, they will be 
{ullen, and therefore more difficultly brought up: you 
muli teed them as you feed the Nightingale in all re- 
(pets: hnding them grow ſirong, pur them into a 
Cage, put Mols in the bottom thereof, and let them 
ſtand warm. 

The way of taking a Robin-red-breaſt is ſo calie and 
common, that every Boy knows how to take him 19 a 
Pit-tallz but with a Trap-cage and a Meal-worm 
you may take half a ſcore in a day: hearing them 
ling, keep thoſe Birds which moſt delight you. It you 
take any without hearing them fing, thus you thall 
know whether he be Cock or Hen 3 it a Cock, his 
brealt will be of a darker red, and his red will go far- 
ther up upon the Head than the Hens: 


Of the WREN. 


His Bird in my opinion is a pretty {weet dappet 
Songlter, being of a pature cheertulz as he 15 
pleaſant to the Ear, fo he is to the Eye 3 ard when he 
E 2 tings 
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ſings cocks up his Tail, and throws out bis Notes with 
(5 much alaciity and plealure, that I know not an 
bird of its bigneſs more delights the fenſe of hea- 
ring. 

This bird builds twice a year , about the latter end 
of April, in Shrubs where Ivy grows thick, and ſome- 
times in old Hovels and Barns. They lay a numerous 
quantityof Eggs3 and I can affure you I have {cen a 
Neſt containing two and twenty ; hrrein are two 
things greatly to be wondred at: firti, that ſo {mall 
a bird ſhould cover ſuch a great quantity of Eggs; 
ſecondly, when they have hatched, to feed them all, and 
not to miſs one bird, and in the dark alſo. 

Their ſecond time of breeding is in the middle of 
Tune : of either breed, what you intend to keep mult 
be taken out of the Neſt at thirteen or fourteen daies 
old. Let their food be Sheeps-heart and Egg minced 
very {mall, or Calves or Heiters-heart 3 but be ſure to 
clear them of the Fat and Sinews, which muli be a ge- 
neral rule to be obſerved tor all Mcat-birds. Feed 
them in the Nett every day very often, but a little at a 
time 3 Ict the Inftrument you feed them with be a 
. Stickz and when you obſerve them to pick it off of 
their own accord, then cage them, and putting meat 
to them in a little Pan, and about the tides of the 
Cage, to cntice them to eat 3 however, have a care to 
feed them too , Icſt they negltdt themſelves and die. 
When they can feed themſelves very well, give them 
once in three daics a Spider or two. You may teach 
them to whiſile tunes it you ſo defire 1t 3 for they are 
calily taught, being a bird that's very docible. Here 
note, it they be ted with Paſte, they will live longer 
than it they fed upon Hearts. The browneſt and 
- largeſt of the young Wrens are the Cocks, 
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Of the WOOD-LARKE. 


Ome prefer the Wo0d-lark, before the Nzghtingale 3: 
but it 1s of this bird as all others, ſome are more 
excellent in length and {weetnels of Song. 

This bird breeds the ſoonel} of any we have, by 
reaſon of his extraordinary mettle{orenc(s ; and there- 
fore it they are not taken in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary at leaſt , they grow lo rank, that they will 
prove good for nothing, 

The places this Bird moſt delights in are gravel'y 
grounds, and Hills lying towards the Orient , and in 
Oat-ſtubs, Their building is in your Laicrs grounds, 
where the Graſs is rank and rufſet, making their Netis 
of Bennet-graſs , or dead Graſs of the ticeld under 
ſome large Tuttet , to ſhelter thei from the injury 
of the Weather. 

This Bird hath very excellent pleaſant Notes, with 
great variccy, inſomuch that 1 have obſerved ſome 
have had almoſt thirty ſeveral Notes 3 which if they 
kng laviſh, is a moſt ravithing melody or harmony, 
if the Nightingale joyn in conlort. 

Thele Birds are never bred from the Neſs as ever 
I could hear :; I have ſeveral times attempted it, 
but to no purpole 3 for notwithſtanding my greatelt 
care , they died in a Week, cither of the Cramp or 
YcOWrLINgs 

The times of the year to take them are Fz#ne, 7:- 
ly, Auguſt 3 and then they are called young Braxchers, 
having not yet moulted, They are taken likewile at the 


' latter end of September 3 but having then moulted, the 


young and old are not difiinguithable, 
12 3 Liltiy 
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Laſily, they are taken from the beginning of Fa- 
Huary to the latter end of February, at which time 
they are all coupled and returned to their Breeding- 
places, 

The way to take them in Fane, July, and Auguf, 
1s with an Hobby,after this manner : get out in a dewy 
Morning, and go to the fides of ſome Hills which lie 
co the rifing of the Sun, where they moſt uſually fre- 
quent 3 and having ſprung them, obſerve where they 
fall 3 then ſurround them twice or thrice with your 
Hobby on your Fifi, cauſing him to hover when you 
draw near, by which means they will lie {till till you 
Cclapa Net over them, which you carry on the point of 
a Stick. 

It three or four go together, take a Net like one 
made for Partridges ; when you go with a Setting-dog 
onely, the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, that is, a Lark meſh ; 
and then your Hobby to the Larkis hke a Setting-dog 
to Partridges , and with your Net at one draught you 
may take the whole flock. | 

The Wood lark that is taken in June, July, and 4u- 
guſt will fing preſently, but will not lati long, by rca- 
ton of their moulting. "Chat which is taken in Fa- 
auary and February will ting in five or fix daies, or 
{ſooner 3 and theſe are the bett, being taken in ful] ſio- 
mack, and are more perfc& in their Song than thoſe 
taken at Other ſeaſons, | 

If in the Cage you finde him grow poor at the be- 
inning of the Spring, give him every two or three 
daies a turff of Threcsleav*d-grafs, (as is uſed tothe 
3kie-lark, ) and boil him a Sheeps-heart and mince 
it {mall, mingling it among his Bread , Egg , and 
Licmp-fced, which will cauſe him to thrive extraordts 
narilys 


It hebetroubled with Lice, (a D &:mper he is come, ' 


monly atticted witha!) take bim out of the Cage, and 


imoak 
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ſmoak him with Tobacco 3 give him freſh Gravel, and 
ict himin a hot place where the Sun ſhines, and this 
will cure him it he have Grength to bask in the 
Sand. 

It you would have him fing laviſh, feed him with 
Shecps-heart, Egg, Bread and Hemp-fecd mixe toge- 
ther, and put into his Water a little Liquoriſh, white 
Sugar-candy,and Saffron :; let this b: done once a week. 

Upon the firſt raking of your Y/ood-lark thus mult 
youda :; you malt put into your Cage two Pans, one 
for minc'd Mat, and another tor Oat-meal and whole 
Hemp-feed, Then, having boiled an Egg hard, take 
the crums of white Bread, the like quantity of Hemp» 
ſeed pounded in a Mortar, and mivgle your Bread 
and it with your Egg minced very (mall, and give it 
him. Let there be at the bottom ot the Cage hne 
red Gravel, and let it be ſhifted every week at farthelt 5 
for he delights to bask in che Sand, which-will not be 
convenient if touPd with his Dung. Let the Pearch 
of the Cage be lined wich green Bays, or which is 
better, Make a Pcarch of a Mat : and left they ſhould 
not tinde the Pan fa ſoon as they ſhould do, to prevent 
Famine, fixew upon the Sand ſome Oat-meal and 
Hemp-lſecd, 

How to know the Cock, is thas ; firſt, the largenels 
and length of his Call : Secondly, his call walking : 
Thirdly, at Evenings the doubling of his Note, which 
Artiſts call Czzddling 3 but it you hear him fing ſtrong, 
you cannot be deceived. 

Here note, that if a Bird ſings not that is taken in 
February and Fanuary within one moneth after, you 
may conclude him not worth the keeping, or cite 15 
an Hen infallibly. 

The Wood-lark, as it is naturally endewed with in 
' eOMparable Notes, (o it is a tender Bird, and dithcuie 


£0 be Kept 3 but if rightly ordered, and well look'd to, 


will be a moſt delightful Songſtcr co its Maſter, 
growing better and better every year even to the very 
laſt. 

" Theſe Birds are very fubject to the Cramp, Gid- 
dineſs in the Head, and to Louzineſs. The beft re- 
mnedy to prevent the Cramp, is to ſhift the Cage often 
with freſh Gravel, othcrwile the Dung will clog 19 
their Feet, which cauſeth the Cramp. The Giddi- 
neſs of the Head proccedeth trom tecding upon much 
Hemp-lced ; perceiving this diltempcr, give him fome 
Gentles, ( the common Bait for Fiſher-men ) Hog- 
lice, Emmets and thcir Eggs, with Liquoriſh, all put 
into water, will ſerve in their {tcad, and will cure 1m- 
mediately. Louzineſs ( which cauſcth leannels in this 
bird ) is cured as I ſaid before by imoaking Tobacco, 
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Of the SKIE-LARK: The ſeveral ways 
' to take them; and when taken, 
| how to order them. 


TJ*Erc is a great difference between one Skzeslark 
and another for one may not be worth two 
cnce, when another ſhall be worth two pounds. 

This Bird 1s very hardy , and will live upon any 
food in a manner, fo that he have but once a week a 
Turti of Thie:-leav*d-grals, As the Wood Lark hath 
young ones in March, the Skie-lark hath rarely any 
£11] the middle of May. They commonly build in Corn, 
or thick high Graſs Meadows, and ({cldom have more 
than four ; rake them at a fortnight old, and at hilt 
give them minced Sheeps- heart with a chopt hard Egg 
ingled ; when they can feed alone, give them Bread, 
Hemp-ſccd , and Oat-mealz tet the Breed wh 
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glcd with Egg, and the Hemp-ſeed bruiſed : Let 
chem have Sand in the bottom of their Cage Pearches 
therein are to no purpoſe, 


As the IVood-lark is taken with Net and Hobby, 
ſo may the Skie-lark be taken alſo. They are taken 
likewiſe in dark nights with a Trammel 3 this Net 
3s about fx and thirty yards long, and fix yards over, 
run through with fix ribs of Pack-thread 3 whigh ribs 
at the ends are put upon two Poles fixtcen foot long, 
made "_ at each end, and {01s carried between two 
men halt a yard from the ground z every fix ſteps 
couching the ground, to cauſe the Birds to fly up, 
otherwile you may carry the Net over them without 
diſturbing them :; hearing them fly againſt 'the Net, 
clap it down, and they are (afe under it. This is a 
very murdering Net , taking all ſorts of Birds that 
It COMES _ - Partridges, _— Snipes, 
Felfares, and what nor, almoli in every dark night. 


The ncxt way of taking them is with a pair of 


> Day-nets and a Glaſs, which is incomparable paſtime 


ina troliy morning. Theſe Nets are commonly ſc- 
ven foot deep, and fifteen long, knit with your 
French-Mcth, and very fine Thread. Theſe Nets 
take all forts of (mall Birds that come within their 
compals, as Bunting-larks , and Linnets in abun» 
dance. 

Theſe Larks are alſo taken by a Low-bell, with a 
great light carried ina Tub both by one man, and the 
Net by another 3 this Bell and Light ſo amazeth them, 
that they lie as dead, and fiir nor till the Net overcaſt 
them. By this Bell are all forts of Fowls and Birds 
taken, as Partridge and Pheaſant ; and if the Bel] be 
lowd, or very deep, Duck, Mallard, WWood-coch, and 
Snipe may be taken, EY. 

The laſt way of taking Larks is in a great 
Snow, by taking an hundred or two hundred yards 
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of Pack-thread, faſtning at every fix Inches a Noofs 
made with Horſe-hair 3; two hairs are ſufficient, Now 
{ince I have already deſcribed this way of taking Larks, 
I ſhall deſiſt, and onely inform you that thoic Larks 
you intend to preſerve for linging, mult be taken in 
Oftober or November : chuſe the ttraighteft, largeſt, 
and lofticft Bird, and he that hath moſt white on his 
Tail, for thele are the marks of the Cock. Obſerve 
in this Bird , as in all others, that you give no falt- 
meat, nor Bread feaion'd with Salt. 


—_ 
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of the LINNET. 


Heir Neſts are uſually in Thorn-buſhes and Furz- 

- buſhesz and ſome of the hotter fort of them will 
breed tour times a year. The young ones may be taken 
at tour daics old,it you intend to teach them to while, 
or learn the Song oft other Birds; for being (o yourg, 
they know not the tune of the old Bird, Bring to 
yourg, keep them very warm, and feed them often, 
and a littleat a time: there muſt be bruiſed ſoaked 
Rape-ſceds, with the like quantity of white bread, of 
which there mult be freſh made every day to prevent 
{owring, which will make them ſcowr to death : let 
not their meat be too dry, for fear of being Vent- 
burnt, It you intend they thall whiſtle, do you whiſtle 
ro them in the time of Feeding , being 'more apt to 
learn before they can crack hard Feds. Whatever bird 
you intend your Linnet (hall learn his Notes of, bang 
him under it, and he will perfe&ly imitate him; nay 
{o docible this bird is, as I have been credibly infor- 
med, that ſome of them have been taught to ſpeaks, 
To know the Cock from the Hen , mutt not m— 
c 
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be diſcovered by their Breafts 3 but the Cock is beſt 
known by the brownneſs of his Back and the white 
in his Wing , that is to ſay, take your young Liner 
when the Wing-feathers are grown, and ſtretch out his 
wing, holding his body faſt with the other hand 3 and 
then obſerve the white upon the fourth , fifth, and 
ſixth Feather 3 if it caſt a gliſtering white, and the 
white goes Cloſe to the Quill, this 1s a ſure ligne of a 
Cock. 

Many are the Diſeaſes of this Bird, as the Ptifick, 
known by his panting, ſtaring Feathers, lean Breaſt, 
and ſpilling his Seeds up and down the Cage and 
this Diſeaſe happens for want of Water, or for want 
of green meat in the Spring: He is troubled alſo 
with Streins or Convullions of the Breaſt : Sometimes 
he is afflicd with hoarſneſs in his voice, being over- 
(trein'd in finging : he 15 ſometimes melancholy, at 
other times afflicted with ſcowring, of which there are 
three ſorts 5 the fiſt is thin, and with a black or white 
ſubliance in.the middle, not very dangerous the ſe- 
cond is between a black and white, clammy and ttick- 
ing, this is bad 3 bur the third and Jalt is moſt mortal, 
which is the white clammy {cowring : the ſeveral 
Cures I ſhall not here (ct down for brevity ſake, but 
refer you to the care of the Bird-merchant. 


— 


of the GOLD-FINCH, or CHRIST- 
MAS-FOOL, ſo called in Nortolk. 


Hey are taken in great plenty about Michaelmas, 
'and will ſoon become tame. The beauty of 
this Birds ſeverally-colour'd Feathers is not much taken 
notice of, becauſe they are ſo common among us 3 wn 
rhey 
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they have been ſo noted and valued beyond Sex, that 
they have been tranſported in great quantities for 
cat rarities. 

They breed commonly in Apple-trees and Plum- 
trees thrice a year. You mult take the young ones 
with the Neſt at ten daics old, and feed them after this 
manner: take ſome of the beſt Hemp-feed, pound 
it, fift it, and mix it with the like quantity of white 
bread, with ſome flower of Canary-ſeeds; and takin 
up the quantity of a white Pea upon a ſmall Stick, 
feed them therewith three or four bits at a time, ma- 
king, freſh every day : You muſt keep theſe Birds ve- 
ry warm till they can feed them(clves, for their na+ 
ture is very tender. | 

For the purgation of this Bird, as well as all others 
which feed on Hemp-ſced, take the ſeeds of Mcilons, 
Succory, and Mercury, which is a principal herb for 
the Linnet 3 but the belt for the Gold fixch are Lettice 
and Plantainz and nothing can be more wholeſome 
for him than Wall or Loom-earth, and ſome tine 
Sand, and a lump or two of Sugar put always into his 
Cage. 


— _— — 


Of the TIT-LARK. 


x" His Bird is very ſhort in his Song, and oo variety 
in it5 yet ſome fancy him for his Whisking, 
Turring, and Chewing : He commonly appears at that 
time ot the year that the Nightingale does, which is 
tne beginning of April, and leaves us at the begin- 
ning of September : They are fed when taken as the 
Mightingale you muſt cram him at tit, for he will 
not teed timlcif, by rcafon he always feeds on live 
mcal 
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meat in the field, for which cauſe he is unacquainted 
with the meat we offcr him; "when he comes to feed 
of himſelf, he will cat what the Wood-lark eats, oral- 
moſt any other meat. 

This Bird breeds about the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May, and builds her Neſt on the ground 
by ſome Pond-fide or Ditch-fide, and feeds her young 
with Caterpillars-or Flies. They are eaſily brought 
up being hardy , and are not ſubje& to Colds or 
Cramps as other birds are, but live long if preſerved. 
with care. If you brecd up this bird yourg and clean- 
ly, you may pleaſe your ſelf with his Song 3 all that 
Ican (ay of it 1s, Shore and ſweet- 
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Of the CHAFF-FINCH. 


fm is no ſcarcity of this bird, and in my minde 
fitter for the Spit than a Cage, having but one 
ſhort plain Song, yet for that he is admired by ſome, 
and kept very charily. 

They build their Neſis in Hedges and Trees of all 
ſorts, and have young ones twice or thrice a year 3 
they are ſcldom bred up from the Neft, becauſe they 
are not apt to take another birds Song, nor to wit 
kics The Eſſex-finch is belt both for length of Song 
and variety, concluding it with ſcveral Notes very pret- 
tily. He is very little ſubje& to any Diſeaſe, onely 
he is inclinable to be very loufie, if he be not ſprinkled 
with a little Wine twice or thrice a moneth. 


of 


of the STARLING. 


His Bird is generally kept by all ſorts of people 
above any other bird for whiſtling 3 but their 
greateſt fault is, they have them too fledg'd out of the 
Nett , and that makes them retain commonly ſo much 
of their own harſh Notes: therefore thoſe who do 
intend to have them excellent, and avoid their own 


ſqueaking Notes , muſt take'them from the old ones 
at the end of three or four daies 3 and thus you mult 
do to all birds you would learn to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or 
learn another Birds Song by hanging under him. 
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Of the RED-START. 


His Bird is a Fore-runnet of the Nightingale, and 

is of a very ſullen dogged temper in a Cage; 
but abroad is very cheartul, and hath a very pleaſant 
kinde of whiſtling Song. 

The Cock is fair and beautifully coloured, and is de- 
lightful 'to the eye. They breed thrice a year 3 thc 
latter end of April, in May, and towards the lattct 
end of June. 

They build uſually in holes of hollow Trees, 0t 
under houſc-eaves : She is the ſhieſt bixd I know, ot 
her building 3 for when ſhe is about her Nett, if ſhe 
perceive any look on, ſhe forſakes itz and if you touci 
an Egg ſhe never comes more to the Neſt z and if the 
have young, ones and you do the like, ſhe will cithet 


ſtarve them, or break their Necks over the Nctt. 
Now | 
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Now though the old ones are thus dogged, yet if you 
bring up their young,their nature will alter,and become 
very tame. ; 

Yoa muſt take them out of the Ncſt about ten daies 
old 3 if they ſtay longer, they will learn ſomewhat of 
the old one's ſullen temper. You muſt feed them with 
Sheeps-heart and Eggs chopped and mixt together, 
2bout the quantity ot three white Peas, upon the end 
of a Stick, when they open their mourhs ; when they 
wil! thus feed,put thcm intoa Cage with meat about ir, 
and a Pan of meat thereinz 2nd though he feed him- 
{elt, yet it will be very ſparing]y tor four or five daies, 
wherefore you mult now and then feed him your (ef. 
Keep him warm in the Winter, and he will ſing as well 
ja the night as the day. 


- CE — <a 


Of the BUL-FINCH. 


Tx Ball-finch hath no Song of his own, nor whi+- 
file neither, but is very apt to learn any thing 
almoſt, if taught by the mouth. 


of the GREE N-FIN CH. 


His Bird is not worth a keeping for his Song, but 

for his colour, and being a hardy heavy Bizd to 

ro0g the Bells. | Ayn 
They breed very fillily by the High-way-fide,. and 
early before the Hedges have Leaves upon them 3 which 
cauſes every one to fee their Nets at tirit, fo that ſeldom 
their firſi Nelis come to any thing. They breed three 
cimcs 


n$ Df Fowling. | 
times a year, and the young ones are very hardy 
birds to be brought up. You may feed them with 
white Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked together ; 
He is apter to take the Whilile than another Bird's 
Song. All that can be ſaid of him, he is a very dull 
Bird, and will never kill himſelf either by ſinging ot 
whiſtling, 


A ———— 


of the HEDGE-SPARROW. 


His is not (o deſpicable a bird as ſome would 
have it 3 for if you will minde its Song, you 
will finde very delightful Notes, and fings carly in 
the Spring with great variety. Old or yourg, become 
eame very quickly, and will fing in a ſhort time after 
they are taken 3 ſo that you take them at the latter 
end of Fanxary or beginning of February: they will 
feed almoſt on any thing you give them. 

They commonly build in a White-thorn or private 
Hedge, laying Eggs much different from other Birds, 
being of a very fine blue colour. This Bird is very 
era(able, and will take any bird's Song almoſt, if ta- 
ken young out of the Neſt. I fhall onely ſpeak a few 
Experiments of others, and dzliver fome Oblcrvations 
_ of my own concerning, the- length of Birds lives, and 
which are moſt proper for whittling, and (fo (hall end 
this Treatiſe. - 

Firſt, As to the length of Birds Lives : Among Nigh> 
tingales ſome live but one year, fome three, ſome hve; 
ſome eight, and ſome twelve 3 ſinging better and bet- 
ter for the firſt ſeven or eight years, and after that 
decline by Jittle and little : They muſt have carctul 
Keepers that can preſerve their lives to-the hitth year's 

EXPpericnce 


ekperierice informs us, where 0ne lives to that age, an 
tundred die. BEG 42 LPR | 

The. Wood-lark, ſeldom lives, in a Cage above fix 
years, and hardly RTE ET 
"The Roblu-red-breaft rarely lives above ſeven years 3 
for t1e-is a tendet Bird, and much ſubje@& to the. Fal-. 
ling Sickneſs, Cramp, and oppreſſion of the Sto- 
mack. _ EY EP hl 

The Skie-lark as he is a hardy bird, fo he is long 
lv'd alſo. All ſorts of Seed-birds live longer than 
any ſoft-BeaKk'd birds, eſpecially the Canary and Lix- 
net» I have known a Canary-bird live and ting with- 
ina year of twenty ; in like manner the Lines. 

So muci as to the Lives of Singing Birds; let 
us now conlider which are moſt fit for Whiſtling. _ 

In the firſt place 8 look upon the Starling to be 
the beſty and never heard better than at the Grey- 
Hownd in St. Mary Ax, taught and fold by the 
ingenious Maſter ot that Houſe, But fince I have. 
ſpoken of the Starling and Bull-finch already, I ſhall 
iſiſt-no farther. 

The Black bird hath a kinde of rude Whiſtle 3 
md if young taken out of the Neſt, is very apt to 
karn. 

The Robix-red-breaſt is a moſt incomparable bird 
for the Whiſtle , and to Speak alſo. A Robiz.is 
1 hot-mettled Bird, and therefore he muſt not be in 
the hearing of another; wherefore if you breed _ 
two, let them be ſeparated into two ſeveral Rooms, 
that they may not hear, and fo conſequently ſpoil 
ach other. | 

The Caxary-bird will learn to Whiftle aty thing 
almolt it taken young out of the Nett , otherwilc 
not z for being a very hot-mettled Bird; he will run 
upon his own Song do what you can. 

The Linnes will learn any Tune almoſt, if not too 
F long; 


long, and too full of variety. Learn him one tune | 
firſt, then another; keeping him dark and ill, out of | 
the noiſe of other Birds. | | 

Take this for a general rule for all Birds, that the 
younger they be, the better they_will prove, and* an-\ "| 
wer your expedation'for all your trouble and pains 
in bringing up aud keeping them. 
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An Abſtract E ſuch 
STATUTE-LAWS 


| As concern 
F Q 


WLING 


_ Stat. 13 Hen. 5. cap. 17. 


| Ne ſhall take Pheaſants o2 Partrid- 

ges with Engines tt another's ground 
vithout Licenſe, in pain of 101. to be dt- 
vided betwirt the Dwner -of the G20und 
and ]9Noſecuto2, | 


Stat. 25 Hen. 8. Cap. 11+ 


None ſhall deſtroy o2 take away the Eggs 
of any TUtld-Fowl, in pain to fozfeit fo2 
every Eggokf a Crane 92 Buſtard ſo taken 
12 Deſtroyed 20d. Df a Bittern, Þern, 02 
Shoveland 8d. And of a MYallard, Teal, 
0 other TWild-Fowl i d. to be divided be- 
(wirt the King and the INoſecuto?, 


F 2 Stat; 


Stat. 23 Elize Cap. I Os 


None ſhall Kfl- 02 Take any Pheaſants | 


02 PPartridges with any Net 92 Engine 
tn the night-time, in pacn to fo2feit fo2 every 
Pheaſant 20s. And tfo2 every Partridge 10s. 
which if the Dffender pay not within ten 
pays, he ſhall ſuffer one moneths Jmpziſon- | 
ment. without Bail, and enter into Bond 
(fo2 two years) with god Stireties before | 
_ ——_— of Peace, not to oftend in the ! 
tke kinde. | ; 


I. 12one ſhall Pawk o2 Punt with his 
Spaniels tn ſtanding G2atn, 02 before it is 
Stocked except in his own ©20und, 02 | 
with the Owner's conſent ) in pain to fo? | 
fett 405. to 'the Owner of the ſat G20und, | 
af recovered as afozeſaid; ' WE 16; 

y1s Act ſhall not reſtrain. Fowlers who | 
unwiſtingly take Pheaſants 02 Partridges, | 
and fozthwith let them go at large, - 


Stat. 1 Jacob. cap. 27. 


Every perfon convicted by his own Cor: | 
feſſton, 92 by two TWitneſles upon Dath, 
befo2e two 02 mo2e Juſtices of Peace, to | 
have Killed 02 Taken any Pheaſant, Par- 
tridge, }Ptgeon, '02 other Game x 02 to hate 
taken 02 deſtroyed the Eggs of Pheaſants; ! 
Partrivges, 07 Swans, ſhall by the ſaid 
Juſtices be committed to p2ifon without 
"Bail, unleſs he fmmediately pay to the uſe 
cz the Po wherz the Dffence was comnyr 
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ted, 02 he app2ehended,2os. fo2 every Fowl o2 
Egg (o killed, taken o2 deſtroyedz and after 


| one Boneths Commitment ſhall befoze two 


9N mo2e Juſtices of Peace be bound with two 
ſuſfictent Sureties in 201. aptece, with condi- 
tion never to offend in the like kinde again, 


II. Every perſon convicted as aboveſatd, 


| tokeep a O2ey-hound, Dog, 02 INet to kill 


02 take Deer , Hare, Pheaſant o2 JPar- 


| tridge ( unleſs he have {nheritance of 101. 


per Annum, a Leale fo2 life of 30 1. per Annum, 
02 be wozth 2001. in Gods, o2 otherwiſe be 
the Son of a Baron 02 Rnight, o2 Heir 
apparent of an Eſquire) ſhall ſuffer Jm- 
puſonment as afozeſaid, unſeſs he pay 40 s- 
to the uſe aboveſatd, 


I, None ſhall ſelf, 02 buy to ſell again 
any Pheaſant 02 Partridge , ( ercept by 
them reared up 92 by0ught from beyony 
Sea) tn pain to fo2feit fo2 every Pheaſant 
205. And every Partridge 10s. to be divided 
betwirt the Þ2oſecuto2 and the Po2 of the 
pariſh where [tich Offence ts committed. 


Stat. 7 Jacob. cap. 11. 


Every perſon convinced by his own Con- 
feſlion, 02 by two TUitneſles _ Dath, be- 
foe two 92 mo2e Juſtices of J2cace, to have 
Iawked, 92 deſtroyed any Pheaſant o2 Par- 

ridge, betwirt the firſt of July and the laſt 
f Auguſi, ſhall ſuffer one Yoneths Jmp2t- 
ſonment without Bail, unleſs he pay to the 
ile of the P52 where the Offence _ —_ 


mitted, 82 he-appehended 40s: fo2every time 
ſo PÞawking, and 20s. fo2 every Pheaſant o2 
Partridge lo taken 92 veſtroyed t Butt this 
Offence ſhall be p2ofectited within fix 
moneths atter it ſhail becommitted. 


11. Tt ſhall be lawful fo2 the Lo2d of a 
MWanno?, 92 any having free TUarren, Jn- 
heritance of 40 1. per Annum, Free-hold of 
$o |. per Annum, 02 GODS wo2th 4001. 92 their 
Servants ( Licenſed by them ) to take 
Pheaſants o2 Partrivges within their own 
O20unds 92 ÞNectne , ſo they do it in the 


day-tiine, and onely betwirt Michaclmaſs ann 
Chrittmaſls. 


nu. Tf any perſon of a mean condition 
ſhall be convicey by his own Confeſſton, 
92 by one Uiitneſs tpon Dath befo2e two 
o2 mNe Juſtices of the Peace, to have 
Kitled 02 Taken any Pheaſant 02 Par- 
tridge with Oogs, INcts, o2 Engines, he 
ſhalt _by the ſaid Jtiſſices be Committed 
to -Puſon without. Bail, unleſs he pay 
to the uſe of the Pow? where the Offence 
was committed 20 s. fo2 every Pheaſant 
N Partridge ſo kffled o2 taken: And al- 
{0 become bound befoaze one 02 mo2e Ju- 
fice of Peace int a Recognizance of 201. 
never to offend in the like kinde again, 


Iv. Every Conſtable 02 Headbo2zottgh 
(upon TUarrant under the hand of two 
Juſtices of JIeace ) hath power to ſearch 
the Douſcs of perſons ſuſpected to mn 

[| 
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any earns, 02 JPArtr1Dges + and the 
i Pieces at viealure, ag thin ded ns 
to the ſaid Officers. © hings fozfeited un- 


v. Þe that ſhall be puniſhed by 
of this Act, ſhall not be Penitheh —_ 
b "x of any other Law fo2 the ſame 
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The Introdudtion, 


\ NGLING is an excellent Art, 
which as it pleads great Antiquity, 
fo the knowledge thereof is with 
much difficulty to be obtained : and 
indeed it bears ſome limilitude 
to Poetry in this, that as it 15faid, 
Poeta naſcitur, no fit, ſo ought the 
Piſcator or Fiſher-man to have a natural inclination 
unto the Art of Angling, or his knowledge therein 
will be always dull and imperfect 3 not but that it 
may be much heightned by practice and experience. 
Now he that intends to be his Crafts-maſter in this 
harmleſs Paſtime or Recreation, muſt not onely dili- 
gently ſearch and enquire into the Myſteries and depths 
of this Art, but mult alſo be furniſhed , as aforeſaid, 
with a natural propenſity thereunto , attended wth 
Hope and Patience: Aud having gotten by obſerva- 
tion and praRtice a competent knowledge , or having 
G 2 conquer- 
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conquer'd the difficultics of Angling, it will then not 
onely prove pleaſant, but profitable, and be like Vertue, 
a Reward to it (elf. 

Now that I may farther commend this 1ngenious 
profeſſion, be pleaſed to take notice of the Antiquity 
thereof; ſcme ſaying it is as ancient as Dewcalion's 
Flood. Some attribute it to the invention of one Be- 
Iu, the firſt Author of vertuous Recreations. Others 
lay that Seth left the knowledge of Angling to his 
polterity ingraven on brazen Pillars with the tirfi Ru- 
diments of the Mathematicks, and other uſcful Arts ; 
by which means they were preſerved from periſhing 
in the univerſal Deluge. 

Divers are the opinions of men concerning the An» 
tiquity of this Art ; let it ſuffice, that certainly 1t 1s 
older than Chriſt's Incarnation 3 for both Fob 2nd the 
Prophet Amos make mention of Fiſh-hooks, and con- 
{quently there muſt be Anglcrs then in thoſe days. 

The next thing that offers it felf in the commen- | 
dation of this Art, is the benefit of Contemplation, | 
which 1s acquired hercby 3 which is a thing ( accot- 
ding to the opinion of ſome learned Cloiſtcr'd men ) | 
to be picterr:d before Action , becauſe ( lay they) ? 
it makes us mortals the nearer to come to the Crea- 
tor by way of imitation 5 for he is all Contemplation 
ot his own infinite Power, Goodnels, &c. 

But waving this, I cannot Ict ſlip the expreſſion of | 
an ingenious Forreiner, who ſaid, That Rivers and the 
Inhabitants of the watry Element were made for wiſe | 
men to contemplate, and fools to paſi by without conſide* | 
rations Modclty will not permit me to rank my 
ſelf in the number of the firſt 5 and I ſhall endeavour | 
to clear my lelt fram the ſcandal of the laſt, by giving 
you 2 {hort account of Rivers and their watry Inha- | 
bitants. 


I (all firſt diſcourſe of Rivers : one whereof I _ 
rca 
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read of, (cituate in Epirus, which hath a ſtrange double 
and contrary property the one is, that ic will extin- 
guiſh any Torch that is lighted : and the other is, to 
light a Torch never lighted before. 

The River S;laxws ina few hours will ( as report 
faith) convert a Rod into Stone, And I my (elf 
know a Lough in Ireland, that in ſome years will 
convert Wood into Stone, of which are made the beſt 
Hones. Cambden makes mention of a Well nears 
Kerby 1n Cumberland, that cbbs and flows ſeveral times 
every day. 

The fame Author makes mention of the River 
Mole in Surrey, which, running ſeveral miles under 
ground, being oppoſed by Hills, at laſt breaks out again 
{o far off, that the Inhabitants thereabout boaſt ( as 
the Spaniards of the River Ams ) that they feed ſeve- 
ral Flocks of Sheep on 'a green Bridge, There is ſuch 
another green Bridge in Wales, the River running a 
great way under ground, and there diſemboguing it 
{elf into the Sea, Some thereabout report, that they 
have put a living Gooſe into the Hole where the Wa- 
ter falls, and ſhe hath (ſwam out at the other end 3 but 
with no Feathers on her back, 

Mr. Thomas May in his Hiſtory of The Raign of King 
Henry #he ſecond, relates two (irange things from Gri- 
caldus Cambrenſis, of certain Wells in Ireland. His 
Words are theſe ; 


AW.ll there is in Manſter to be ſeen, 

Within whoſe Waters whoſoe*re bath been 

Once drench'd, bis Hair ſtreight takes an hoary dye. 
Another Fountain of quite contrary 

Effeft to that in Ultier fprings 3 for there 

Thoſe that have waſhed once, how old ſoe're, 

Shall never after have au boary Hair. 
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Another thing, though againit Nature, yet for the 
ſirangeneſs of it Icannot chooſe but relate, and that 
is of a certain River neer Harwood in Bedford-ſhire, 
which in the year of our Lord 1399, ( alittle before 


the Civil Wars between the Houſes of York, and Lay-* 


ca(ter burſt forth ) of a ſudden ſtood ſtill, and divi- 
ded it (elf aſunder , ſo that men might pals three miles 
together on foot down the midſi of the Channel, 
leaving the Waters like a Wall behinde them. Speed 
. in his deſcript. Bedford. 

I ſhall conclude with two of the ſtrangeſt Rivers 
that ever were heard of. The firſt is a River called 
Elenſina, which is ſo merrily diſpoſed, ( it you will 
believe a man of no leſs Authority than Ariſtotle ) that 
it will dance to a Fiddle, bubling at the noiſe ot Mu- 
lick, and will grow very muddy 3 but as ſoon as the 
Mafick ceaſcth, it ceaſeth its motion, returning to its 
former calmnefs and clearneſs. The other 15 as won- 
derfu), and ( if you will believe Joſephus that learned 
Few ) it isaRiver in Fudea, which runs very (wiftly 
all the fix days of the Week, but refteth on the {e- 
venth, which is the Jewiſh Sabbath. 

And now a word or two concerning Fiſh : Pliny 
faith, That Nature's great and wonderful power is 
more demonſirated in the Sea than on the Land : and 
this may appear by thoſe numerous and various Crea- 
| kures which inhabit in and about that Element; which 
w1ll appear more at large, if you will read their Hiltory 
written either by Roxdeletius, Geſner, Fobnſtonus, or 
Aldrovandus. The number and the various ſhapes of 
theſe Fiſhes are not more ſirange, than their different 
Natures, Inclinations and Actions. Give me leave to 
ſpeak a Jittle hereof, | 

There 15 a Fiſh called the Cutzle-fiſh , which will 
caſt a long Gut out of her Throat, with which ſhe an- 
gles ; For lying obſcurely in the Mud , ſhe gy ni” 
| | | | | ma 
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ſmall fiſh to nibble at it, and by that means draws 
them near her by little and little, till coming within 
her reach, ſhe leaps upon them and deyours them ; 
hence (he is called the Sea-Angler. 

The Hermit is a Fiſh that when ſhe grows old will 
ſeek out a dead Fiſh's ſhell, fit for her purpoſe, and 
there dwell ſecluded from all company, ſtudying no- 
1 thing more than how to defend her {ſclf againſt the 

injuries of Wind and Weather. 

The Sargwus is a Fiſh fo laſcivious, (C as Da-Bartas 
exprefieth it rarcly well) that when he cannot finde 


change of Mates enough in the Sea, he will get aſhore 
and Cuckold a Goat. 


Goes courting She-Goats on the graſſie Shore, 
Horning their Husbands that bad Horns before. 


Whereas it is reported that the Mwllet is fo chafte, that 
when ſhe is deprived of her Mate, ſhe will follow him 
to the ſhore and die. 

The Torpedo, or Cramp-fiſh, is a Fiſh of ſo bancful 
and poyſonous a nature, that all other Fifth that come 
| within her reach are immediately (tupified and without 
motion, ſo that they eaſily become her prey 3 nay, ſhe 
will ſo fuddenly convey her Poyſon up the Rod and 
Line of the Angler, when ſhe feels her (elf entangled, 
that his Hands and Arms immediately loſing their 
ſirength, become nummed and ſenſeleſs. 

The Scolopendra hath as rare and firange a way of 
defznding her ſelf from the Anglers ſubtilty, as any 
Fiſh whatever, if we may credit the relation of D#- 
Barts , whoſe words are thcle : 
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But if the Scolopendra have ſucks in 

The ſowre-ſweet morſel with the barbed pin, 
She bath as rare a Trickto rid ber fromit 5 
For ia(tantiy ſhe all ber Guts will vomit 3 

And having clear*d them from the danger, then 
She fair and ſoftly ſups them in again, 

So that not one of them within ber Womb 
Changeth his Office or his wonted room. 


The Remora is a Fiſh of ſo ſtrange and ſecret a pro- 
perty ( and for that rcaſon is often uſ:d for a Meta- 
phor ) that as the ſame Du Bartas faith, 


Let all the Winds in one Wind gather them, 

And ( ſeconded with Neptune's ftrongelt ſtream ) 
Let all at once blow all their ſtiffeſt gales, 
Aſtern a Galley under all her ſails 

Let ber be holpen with an hundred Oars, 

Each lively handled by five Iuſty Rowers 3 

The Remora fixing her feeble Hor# 

Into the Tempeſt-beaten Veſſels Stern, 

Stays her ſtone flill, 


In the year of our Lord 1180, ncar Orford in Suf- 
folk, thete was a Fiſh taken in the perte& ſhape of a 
Man; he was kept by Bartholomew de Glanvile in 
the Caſtle of Orford above half a year 3 but at length, 
not being carefully looked to, he Role to the Sea, 
and was never ſeen after, He never ſpake , but 
would eat any M cat that was given him , eſpecially 
raw Fiſh, whcn he had ſqueezed out the juice ; He was 
oiten had to Church, but never ſhewed any ſigre of 
Adoration, 

L.ct what iSaJready ſpoken of Fiſh fuffice, ſince it 
w;ll 2ot onely be impertiacnt to enlarge tarther, but 

| | 1mpo!- 
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impoſſible here to give an account of the natures of 
all Fiſh ; 1 ſhall therefore refer you to ſuch Authors 
who have made it their buſineſs thereof to write great 
Volumes. 

Before I put an end to this Introduction , permit 
me to infert ſomething in praiſe of Fiſhermen and 


Fiſhing. 


——— 
i nd 


A ſport Encomium, or ſomewhat in praiſe of 
Filher-men azd Fiſhing. 


T is very remarkable, that amongſt the twelve 
Holy Apoltles there were tour of them Fiſher-men, 
whom our Saviour elc&ed and inſpired to preach the 
Goſpel. And the reaſon that ſome give for this 
choice is, that he knew and tound the hearts of ſuch 
men naturally more fitted for Contemplation and 
quictneſs, having Spirits milde, {ſweet , and peace- 
able. 

Beſides, our Saviour ſeems to have a more than 
common reſpect for thar Occupation, for two reaſons. 
Firſt, He never reproved theſe for their Profeſſion, as 
he did others, viz. the Scribes and Moncy-changers. 
Next, He dignified theſe poor Fifher-men with the pri- 
ority of Nomination in the Catalogue of his twelve 
Apoſtles. Nay, that which is more obſervable 1s this, 
that our Saviour took onely three of theſe Fiſher-men 
with him when he aſcended the Mount to bear him 
company at his Transfiguration. 

Now as to the lawfulneſs of Fiſhing, I think none 
can ſpeak againl} it, fince our Saviour himſelf com- 
manded St. Peter to fiſh to pay Ceſar his Tribute. 

And as the Ancients have highly applauded and ap- 

proved 
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proved of this ingenious Excrciſe, ſevcral of the He- 
xo's of old, in the height of their glory, having exer- 
ciſed themſelves herein :; fo ſeveral of our eminent 
late Divines have done the like 3 as Dr. Whitaker, lear- 
ned Perkins, Dr. Nowel Dean of St, Paxls London, 
and the incomparable Sir Hexry Wotton Provoſt of 
Eaton-Colledge, who was a great lover of Angling, 
and would frequently fay thereof, That 1t was after 
his Study a Reſt to his minde, a Chearer to his Spirits, 
2a Diverter of ſadne(s, a Calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a Moderator of Paſſions, a procuter of Contentednels 
and that it begot habits of Peace and Patience in thoſe 
that profeſs and practice it. And thus I conclude the 
praiſe of Angling, though much more might be ſpoke 
thereot. 


How to improve Fiſh-ponds, and the Fiſh 
therein contained. 


Efore I ſhall lay down ſuch Obſervations and In- 
ſtructions, which with much pains and coli I have 
colleQed, to render a Fiſher-man compleat in that de- 
lighttul Exercife of taking Fiſh; I ſhall give an ac- 
count of Ponds, and how they may in the beſt mauner 
be improved, 

Imprimis. Conſider the ſcituation of your Pond, 
and the nature of thoſe Currents which run' into it, 
In the next place, obſerve whether it be a Breeder or 
not : It it be a Breeder, Experience will inſtruc you 
never to expect any large Cayps from ſuch Ponds for 
the greatneſs of the number of the Spawn will over- 
ſtock the Pond 3 theretore for large Carps a Store- 
pond 15 ever accounted beli, 


Now 
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Now to make a Breeding-pond become a Store- 
pond, when you cannot make a Store-pond become a 
freeding-pond , thus you muſt do. When you ſue 
Jyour pond, conſider what quantity of Carps it will 
maintain 3 then put in all Milters, or all Spawners, 
by which means ina little time you will have Carps 
Ithat are both large and fat beyond your expeation, 
by putting in but one (ex of them,there is an impoſli- 
bility of encreaſing of them 3 but of the Roach it will 
Jutwithſtanding multiply abundantly : Therefore it 
1sneedful, and altogether neceflary for ſuch who keep 
Abreeding-ponds, to ſue them once in three years, tor 
Akar of the encreaſe of Roaches , though none were c- 
Jrer put in 3 which may ſecm very firange, if the truth 
Jthereot could not be made manifeſt 3 as thus : there 
we ſeveral ponds frequented by Wilde-ducks, which 
ulually come at nights to feed with the Tame ones 
Athere abiding : Now thoſe Wilde-ducks bring theſe 
Jhoaches with them , for their feeding amongſt Weeds 
Jn Rivers, 
1 Beſides, the Spawn of Roaches will hang about their 
Ifeet and Feathers , which is waſhed off by the Water 
{ok thoſe ponds they are accuſtomed to haunt z by 
Jwhich means in a few years they become ſo numerous, 
Jthough you your (elf did not put one into the Bree- 
44ng-pond 3 for which cauſe you finde your Carps fo 
J:an,and almoſt hunger-ſtarved. 
1 By the way, give me leave to inſert this true fiory, 
a Gentleman, not far from the City of Loudon, had 
Ii large pond of about four Acres of ground 3 a Gen- 
Jfleman ſtanding by at the ſuing thereot , and ſeeing 
Jnot only a great quantity of Fiſh, but the beſt grown 
Jthat ever he ſaw , he adviſed him to put in two or 
J'hrce hundred of fiores of Carp, about three or four 
Jyears growth, out of a pond that was over-ſiocked, 
Jand to put ſixty of thoſe he had taken out z which 
accor- 
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accordingly he ſaw done, fancying to lee [iately Carp; 
at the next ſuing. 

After the expiration of four years, this Gentleman 
was adviſed to (ue his pond, to fee what Moniters four 
years addition to their growth would produce 3 for 
thoſe ſixty Carps were trom Eye to Fork trom tifteen 
Inches to eighteen Inches when he put them in: now 
having ſucd his pond, he found almoſt che whole 
number of his Carps 3 but they were in {uch a lcan con» | 


dition, that he did not know them 3 for they wete | 


Monſters in Nature, their Heads being bigger than 
their whole Bodies, and almoſt as heavy ; and this 
happen'd it ſeems by his own tolly, by putting in but 
twenty Roaches 3 and when the Pond was faed there 
were buſhels of ſmall Roaches, and thele Roaches eat 
up all-the {weet feed from the Carps3 tor Roaches are 
like Sheep to great Cattle, which eat up and devour all 


the {weet fecd,and what aftords the greateſt nutriment, | 


This Gentleman was very much fruſtrated of his ex+ | 


pecation 3 and the Fiſhmonger which came from Loy: | 
don to buy a penny-worth, as ſoon as he perceived the | 


Monſters, he mounted his Hotſe and rid as if the De- | 
vil drove him, not ſo much as bidding the Gentleman } 
farcwel. Here is to be noted, that Ponds which will 
not breed one Carp, Roaches in one year will multiply | 
by thouſands therefore you mult be carcful every year | 
to view your Pond, and obſcrve it any fach fry appeans, | 
leſt when you come to ſue your pond, you be deceived | 
in your expectation, 


How to make Carps grow to an extrodinary | 
bigneſs in a Pond. 


yinng about the month of April that your pond 


begins to grow low in Water, then with an 1lron- 
Rake 


| 


> 


Rake, rake all the fides of your pond where the Wa- 
er is fallen _away 3 then (ow ſome Hay-ſeeds, and 
rake 1t wellz by this means at the latter end of Sum- 
mer there will be a great growth of Gratsz which 
when Winter comes ,- and the pond being raiſed by 
Rain fo the Top, will overflow all that Grafs; and 


I then the Carps having Water to carry them to the 


ſeed, will fill themſclves, and in a ſhort time become 


j is fat as Hogs that are kept up for that purpoſe : Do 
| this every Summer till you ſue your pond, and you will 


hnde no River-Cayp to ſurpaſs them either in fatneſs 
or ſweetnels, 


General Obſervations to be underſtood by all 
ſuch who deſire to attain to the compleat 
and perfeF art of Angling. 


Y no means fiſh in light and dazling Apparel, 
but let your Cloathing be of a dark dusky co» 


1 lour., 


Wherelocver you uſe to angle ( for the Angler hath 
his peculiar Haunts ) caſt in once in {our or hve daics 
Corn boiled ſoft; if tor Carp and Tench , oftner : 
allo you may caſt in Garbage, Liv:rs of Beaſls, 


| Worms chopt in picces, or Grains ſtcep'd in Bloud 


and dried, This will attra& the Fiſh unto the 


place : and to keep them together as you tiſh, throw 
in half a handful of Grains of ground Malt. This 
muſt be done in fiill Water 3 but in a Stream you 
mult cati your Grain above your Hook, and not about 
It 3 for as thcy float from your Hook, fo will thy draw 
the Fiſh after them, 


It 
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If you will bait a Stream, get ſome Tin-boxes made 
full of holes, no bigger than juſt fit for a Worm to 
creep through 3 then till theſe Boxes with them , and 
having faſined a Plummet to fink them, cafi them in. 
to the Stream with a String tied thereto, that you may 
draw them forth when you lift. By the ſmalne(s of 
the Holes aforeſaid, the Worms can crawl out but 


very leaſurely, and as they crawl the Fiſh will reſort | 


about them. 


If you-would bait for Sz/mon, Trout, Umber, and | 
the like, in a Stream, then take ſome Bloud, and there- | 
with incorporate fine Clay, Barley, and Malt ground, } 


adding thereto fome Water 3 make all into a Palte with 


Gum of Ivy 3 then form it into Cakes, and caſt them 
into the ſiream. Some will knead or fiick Worms | 
therein faſt by the head. If you finde your Bait take | 
no effect m the attracting of the Fiſb, you may then # 
conclude ſome Pike or Pearch lurketh thereabout to Þ 
ſeize his Prey , for fear of which the Fiſh dare not 3 
venture thereabout : you mult therefore remove thele | 
obſtructions of your ſport, by taking your Trowlz and | 
Ict your Bait be either Brandlings or Lob-worms z or 
you may ule Gentles or Minows, which they will | 


greedily (nap at. 


Keep your Rod neither too dry nor_too moiki, leſt * 
the one make it brittle, and the other rotten, If it be | 
very {oultry dry Weather, wet your Rod a little be- © 
fore you Angle: and having ſiruck_a good Fiſh, keep | 
your Rod bent, and that will hinder him from run- | 
ning to the end of the Line, by which means he will 


either break his hold or the Hook. 


If you would know what Bait the Fiſh loves beſt 
at the time of your filhing, having taken one, lit | 
his Gill, and take out his Stomach, and open it | 
without bruiſing , and there you will finde what he |} 
lattfed on and had a farcy to by which means you 4 
may bait your Hook accc:9'ngly. When | 
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When you fiſh, ſhelter your (elf under ſome Buſh 
or Tree, or ſtand fo far from the brink of the River 
that you can onely diſcern your Float : for Fiſh are 
timorous, and are aftrighted at the leaſt fight or mo- 
tion» The beſt way of Angling with the Fly is 


Je « nes 


down the River, and not up, as you will finde by <&x- 


Periences 


You never need make above half a dozen trials in 


q one place, either with Fly or Ground-bait, when you 
J angle for Trozt 3 for by that time he will either offer 
J fo take, or refuſe the Bait, and not ſtir at all. 


It you will have Fiſh bite eagerly and freely , and 
without ſuſpition, you muſt preſent them with ſuch 
Baits as naturally they are inclined to, and in ſuch man- 
ner as they are accuſtomed to receive them. = 


I Tf you uſe Paſtes for Baits, you muſt adde Flax or 


Wooll, otherwiſe the Paſte will waſh off the Hook. = 
The Eyes of ſuch Fiſhes as you kill, are moſt e&x- 


J cellent Baits on the Hook for almoſt any ſort of 
q Fiſh. 


Laſily, make not this or any other Recreation your 


q dayly practice, left your immoderate Exerciſe therein 
J brivg a Plague upon you rather than a pleaſure. 


Aſtrological EleFions for Angling 
in general, 


Fas the Wiſe man ſaith, ( and I think there is none 
that dare queſtion his Authority ) that There is a 


1 proper #ime and ſeaſon for every ation under the Sun, 
1 ihope it will not be oftenfive nox impertinent to ſhow 
1 what times and ſeaſons the intelligent Angler ought 
J to make choice of, that may anſwer his expcQation, 
1 For my own part, I have ſo often experimented the 

ttuth of theſe Rules, that by my good will I would 


never 
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never Angle but at an elected time ; the ingenious 

will not deſpiſe them, and for others they were not in» | 

tended ; And they are thele 3 
: 


If you would Neptune's ſcaly Swbjets get, | 
Nights horned Queen in the Midheaven ſit : y j 
Thence let ber onthe Paphian Goddeſiſhine » I 1, 
Ttb'Weſt, and greet her with a friendly Trine. 1c 
Be ſure you always fortifie the Eaſt, y 
And let the Maidex-Star poſſeſi the Welt : m I |: 
However let ſome Aquatick Signe aſcend, S.M.X, Þ it 
And let all power bu happy Lord attend. ov 
Then ſee the ſetting Conſtellation be 
Afiified by ſome hateful Enemy, d to 
At leaſt bis Lord: the ſixth with firength defend 3 ay 
Let aftive power bis R adiant Lord attend. Fi 
Then may you boldly venture to the Flood, yo 
And take from thence what Fiſhes you ſee good. os 
—_ — F 


What proviſion #s to be made for Ang- 

11ng-Tools. [ 

a5 

en time of providing Stocks is in the Winter» Þ Wa 

Solſtice, when the Trees have ſhed their Leaves, Þ wil 

and the Sap is in the Roots : For after Faxrary it || thc! 

aſcends again into the Trunk and Branches, at which | * 

time it is improper to. gather Stocks or Tops. PP 

Let your Stocks be taper-grown, and your Tops the | {0a 

b:{t Ruſh-ground-ſhoots you can get, not knotty, but | but 
proportionable and ſlender; otherwiſe they will nei- 

ther caſt nor ſirike well, and by reaſon of their un» | #5) 

pliableneſs your Line will be much endanger'd, _—_ 


Having gathered your Stocks and Tops all in one ſear be Cc 
; (on, Man 


| 
| 
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as {traight as you can, bathe them, ſaving the Tops, 
over a gentle fire, and uſe them not till fully ſeaſoned, 
till abouta year and four months : they are better if 
kept two years. 

Now to preſerve theſe Stocks or Tops from rotting, 
or worm-cating,rub them over thrice a year with Sal- 
let or Liniced-oyl 3 ſweet Butter will ſerve, if never 
ſalted 3 and with any of theſe you muſt chafe well 
your Rods : if bored, pour in either of the Oyls, and 


1 let them bathe therein twenty four hours , then pour 
| it out againz and this will preſerve your Tops and 


Stocks from injury. 

How to joyn the Stock or Top together, or how 
to make all forts of Rods for Fly, Ground, or otber- 
wile, with what lengths are beſt for ſeveral ſorts of 
Fiſhing, I need not here relate 3 ſince without putting 
your (elf to the trouble, you may purchaſe them of tuch 
as {ell them at nodear rates. 


How to make a Line after the beſt manner. 


Et your Hair be round, and twiſt it even, for that 

{trengthens the Line 3 and let your Hair, as near 

as you can, be of an <qual bigneſs: chen lay them in 

Water for a quarter of an hour, by whiah means you 

will tinde which of the Hairs do ſhrink 5 then twilt 
them over again, | 

Some intermingle ſilk in the twifting, but I cannot 
approve of itz but a Line of all fi!k is not amilss al- 
ſoa Line made of the ſmalleſt Lute-(iring;is very good, 
but that it will ſoon rot by the Water. 

The beſt colour for Lines is the forrel, white, and 
rey the two lalk for clear waters, and the grey tor 
muddy Rivers : neither is the pale watry green . to 
be contemned, which colour you may make after this 
manner ; H Take 


Take a pint of itrong Ale, half a pound of Soot, 
a (mall quantity of the juice of Walnut-leaves, with 
the like quantity of Alume z put theſe into a Pipkin, 
and boil them together about half an hour ; Having 
ſo done, take it off the fire, and when it is cold put in 
your Hair. Or thus : 

Take a pottle of Alume-water , ſomewhat more 
than a handful of Marigold-flowers, boil them til! 
a yellow ſcum ariſe z then take half a pound of green 
Copperas, with as much Verdegreece, and beat them 
together to a fine powder : put theſe with the Hair 
into the Alume-water,and let it lie ten hours or more ; 
then take the Hair out, and let it dry. 

In the making your Line leave a Bowght at both 
ends, the one to put it to and take it from your Rod, 


the other to hang your loweſt link upon to which your 


Hook isfaſtned; and fo you may change your Hook 
as often as you pleaſe. 


Of the Hook, Flote, and other things 
worth the Obſervation. 


þ. "Geer Hook ought to be long in the ſhank, ſome- * 


what round in. its circumference, the point ftan- 
ding even and ſtraight 3 and let the ben4ing be in the 
ſhank, 

Ule ſtrong, but ſmall ſilk, in the ſetting on of your 
Hook, laying the Hair oa the inſide of your Hook: 
for if it be on the outlide, the filk will fret and cut it 
alunder. 

As for the Flotes, there are divers ways of making 
them : Some uſe your Myſcovy-Duck-quills, which 
are the beſt for ſtill Waters; but tor ſtrong ſireams 
tzke good ſound Cork without flaws or holes, and 
bote itthrough with a hot Iron then put into it a 


Quill 
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Quill of a fit proportion 3 then pare your Cork into a 
Pyramidal form. of what bigneſs you think fit atter 
this grinde it ſmooth, 

To plum your Ground, you muſt carry with you 
; Muſquet-bullet with a hole made through it, tying 
this to a ſtrong twitt, hang it on your Rod, and ſo you 
will inde the depth of the Water. 
And that you may not incommode your Tackle, it 
ill be very requiſite to make ſcveral partitions in pic- 
&s of Parchment ſowed together, by which each Urtenfil 
may have a place by it (et. 
In any wile forget not to carry a little Whetſtone 
mth you, to ſharpen your Hooks if you finde them 
lunt and dull, 
Inced not adviſe you how to carry your B O Band 
AL MER,orputyou in minde of having ſeveral 
xes of divers fizes for your Hooks , Corks, Silk, 
read, Lead, Flies, &c. or admoniſh you not to for- 
xtyour Linnen and Woollen Bags for all forts of 
baits 5 but let me forewarn you not to havea P A U N- 
DER that is heavy, tor it can never be light enough : 
tole which are made of Ofters I ehink are the belt. 
Laſtly, forget not to carry with you a {mall Pole 
tha Loop at the end thereof, to which you may 
ilten a ſmall Net to land great Fiſh withal, 
There is another way much better, and that is by 
it Landing-hook , which hath a Screw at the end 
it to {crew it into the Socket of a Pole : to which 
Ncket may be fitted alfo two other Hooks, the one to 
|l out Wood , and the other ſharp to cut away 
eeds; 
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Of Flies Natural and Artificial, and how 


to uſe them. + = 


Atural Flies ate innumerable, there being as ma» 
ny kinds as there are different ſorts of Fruits : to 
avoid prohxity, I ſhall onely name tome of them, viz, 


the Dun fly, the Stone or May fly, the Red Fly, the 


" Moor-fly , the Tawny-fly , the Shell-fly , the Cloudy or 
Blackiſh-fly, the Flag-fly, the Vine-fly 3 alſo Caterpillers, 
Canker-flies, and Bear-flies, with thouſands more which 
trequent Meadows and Rivers, for the contcmpla- 
_ of all, but particularly the recreation of Ang- 
ers. 

Theſe come in ſooner or later , according to the 
{caſon of the year, that is, ſooner or later according 
to the forwardneſs or baakwardne(s of the Spring 
for Flics being bred of putrefation, commence their 
being according as the Heat doth further the {eminal 
vertue unto animation. 

I cannot preſcribe you Rules to know when each 
Fly cometh in, and js moſt grateful to every fort of 
Fiſh.3 and therefore I ſhall leave the knowledge hereot 
to your own oblcrvation., 

Morxcover, there are (cveral ſorts of Flies according 
to the ſcveral natures of divers Soils and Rivers, ot 
diverſity of Plants 3 yet ſome there are common to 
all, although but few. 


' All Flies are very good in theirs ſeaſons for ſuchY%4 


Fiſh as riſe at the Flyz but ſome more peculiat- 
ly good, as being better beloved by ſome ſort of fiſh. 
Fiſh generally riſe at theſe Flies moſt eagerly 
when moſt ſorts of Flies reſort to the Water-lide, 
hanging in a manner in cluſters on Trees and Buſhes, 


delighting themſelves to skip thence to play _ 
the 


the water 3 and then do the f{h ſhew their craft in 
catching ther. 

To the intent you may the better know what kinde 
Hof Fly the fiſh then moſt cover, obſerve thus to do; 
coming in the Morning to the River-lide, beat the 
Baſhzs with your Rod, and take up what variety you 
may of all ſorts of Flies, and try them all; by which 
means you will quickly know which are in greateſt 
he {]:!{ftimation among them. Not but that they will 
FIchtayge their Fly ſometimes , but then it is when they 

have glutted themſelves therewith for five or fix days 
< Y'ogether, which is commonly upon the going out of 
1a. hat Fly : for Fiſh never covet that Fly more than 
when there 15 greateſt plenty, contemning them ar their 
irlt coming in. $ 
he There are two ways to fiſh with theſe natural Flies 3 
vg ther on the (urface of the water, or a little under- 
T neath it. Now when you angle for Chevin, Roach, 
eix Jo Dace with the natural Fly, move it not ſwittly when 
nal Yjou fee the Fiſh make at it, but rather 1: it glide 
pontaneoutly towards it with the Stream : It it be in 
ſtill and flow water, draw the Fly ſlowly hideways 
by him, that will make him eager in the purſuic of its 
whereas if you ſhould move it (wiftly, they will not 
bllow it, being a lazy fiſh and ſlow of motion. Theſe 
ih delight to ſhew themſelves in a Sun-ſhiny-day al- 
noſt on the very ſurface of the Water, by which means 
you may Pick and chooſe. 
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00 them. 

Th:reare ( according to the opinion of Mr. Wal- 
de, (n, a very ingenious man, and an excellent Angler ) 
ies, {'vclve forts of Artificial Flies to angle with on the 


on 0p of the Water, of which theſe are che principa). 
H 3 The 
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The firſt is (to uſg his own words ) the Dun-fly, 
in March, made of dun Wooll, and the Feathers ot q 
Partridge's Wing. 

The ſecond is a Dax-fly too , and made of black 
Wooll, and the Feathers of a black Drake 3 the Body 
made of the firſt, and the Wings of the latter. 
 Thethird is the Srone-flyin April 3 the Body is made 
of black Wool! made yellow under the Wings and 
Tai). 

The fourth is the Ruddy-fly, in the beginning of 
May , the Body being made of red Wooll, and bound 
about with black Silk, with the Feathers of a red Ca- 
pon, which hang dang]ing on his fades next his Tail, 
The fifth is the Yellow or Greeniſh Fly, in June; 
the Body is made of black Wooll, with a yellow Liſi 
on cither ſide, and the Wipgs taken off the Wings of 
a Buzzard, bound with black braked Hemp. | 
 Theſixth is the Mooriſh-fly3 the Body made of dul- 
kiſh Wooll, and the Wings made of the blackiſh Mail 
of the Drake. 5 

The ſeventh is the Tawny-fly, good until the middle 
of Fwne 3 the Body made ot tawny Wooll, the Wings 
made contrary one againſt another , of the whitilh 
Mail of the white Drake. 
 Theeighthis the aſp-fly,in July 3 the Body made 
of black Wooll lapt about with yellow Silk, the 
Wings made of Drake-teathers. 

The ninth is the Shell-fly, good in the middle of Ju- 
ly the Body made ot greenifh Wooll Japt about 
with the Herle of a Peacock's Tail, and the Wings 
made of Buzzards Wings. 

The tenth and laſt is the Drake-fly, good in Angyſt3 
the Body made of black Wool] lapt about with black 
Silk, his Wings of the Mail of the black Drake with 
a black head. | | 
© Andthen having vamed two more, he concludes po 
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tily, Thus have you a Fury of Flies, likely tobetray and 
condemn all the Trouts in the River. 

This in my opinion ſeems a tedious and difficult 
way- I ſhould rather think it better to tinde the Fly 
proper for every ſeaſon, and that which the Fiſh at 
that time moſt cagerly covet, and make one as like it 
as pollibly you may, in colour, ſhape, and proportion 3 
and for your better imitation lay the natural Fly be- 
fore you. 

There are ſeveral ways of making theſe artificial 
Flies, which I ſhall forbear here to relate, thinking it 
more proper to leave it to the ingenuity of every par- 
ticular perſon, which will be very much help'd by 
leing and obſerving the Artiſt's method in their com- 

It10Re 

The beſt Obſervations I can colle& for artificial 
Fly-tilhing, are theſe : 

Firft, Oblerve to tiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturbed 
by Rain, or in a clowdy day when the Waters are 
moved by a gentle breez : the South-wind is beſt, the 
Weſt indifferent, but the Eaſt fark naught. But as 
to this I give not much credit 3 for let the Skie be 
cloudy, andthe Seaſon not too cold, I'le bid defiance 
toany Wind that blows not too hard. If it blow 
high, yet not fo high but that you may conveniently 
guide your Tackle, they will riſe in plain Deeps, where 
you ſhall kill the beſt Fiſh ; but if the Wind be ſmall, 
then is the beſt angling in ſwift Streams 3 and be ſure 
to keep your Fly in continual motion. 

Secondly, Keep as far from the Water-ſide as you 
can, whether you fiſh with a Fly or Worm and fiſh 
down the Stream, having the Sun on your back, not 
ſuffering your Line to touch the Water, but your Fly 
onely. Here note, that the light Fly makes moli ſport 
na dark night, and the darkeſt or leaft Fly in a clear 
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H 4 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, In clear Rivers ever angle with a (mall 
Fly with flender Wings ; but in ſuch as are muddied by 
Rain, uſe a Fly that is larger bodied than ordinary. 

Forrthly, When the water beginneth to clear after 
Rain, and becomes browniſh, then uſe a Red or O- 
Lange DIY 5 if the day be clear, a light-coloured fly, 
and a dark fly for dark Waters 3 if the Water be of a 
wheyiſh complexion, then uſe a black or brown fly. 
I will not ſay theſe Dire@ions or Rules are without 
exceptions, 

Fifibly, Let your Line for Fly-fiſhing be twice_ 45 
97 as your Rod, unleſs the River be cumbred with 
WW ood. 


:7Z Sixthly, For every ſort of fly, have ſeveral of the | 


ſame diffcring in colour, to ſute with the different com- 
plexions of (everal waters and weathers. 


Seventhly, You muſt have a nimble eye, and an 24> | 


Ctive hand to ſtrike preſently with the riſing of the fiſh, 


or Elſe he will be pt to ſpew out the Hook, hnding 


his miſtake, 
Eighthly, Let your fly fall firſt into the Water 3 for 


if your Line fall firſt, it ſcarcs the fiſh, and therefore 


you muſt draw again and caſt. 


Ninthly, When you angle in flow Rivers or filll | 


places with your Artificial fly, caft it over croſs the Ri- 


ver, and ]ct it fink a little in the water, and draw it 
gently back again, ſo as you raiſe no Circles, nor break | 
the Water and let the fly float gently with the Cur- | 


rent , and hereby you will finde excellent ſport. 
Laſtly, Take notice that your Salmon-flies mult be 
made with their Wings ſtanding one behinde the 0- 
ther, whether two or four. He delights in the fineſt 
gaudicſt colours you can chuſe, in the wings chiefly, 
which muſt be long, and ſo mult the Tat). | 
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Of Ground Angling. 


F you fiſh under the Water for a Trout, it muſt be 
| without a Float, onely with a Plumb of Lead, or a 
Bullet, which 1s better, becauſe it will rovl on the 
ground. And this way of fiſhing is very good in 
cold weather, when the Fiſh (wim very low ; you muſt 


place this Bullet about nine Inches from the bait 


Hook 3 your Top mult be very gentle, that the fiſh niny 


more ealily run away with the Bait, and not be 
ſcared with the Rtifneſs of the Rod. You muſt not 
ſtrike as ſoon as you feel the fiſh bite, but Mack your 
Line a little, that he may the better ſwallow the Bait 
and Hook. When you ſirike do it gently, for the leaſt 
matter does it. 

Let your Tackle be fine and ſlender, for that is bet- 
tex than your big and lirong Lines, which ſerve onely 
to fright the Fiſh, 

You will finde it a better way of Angling to do it 
without Float or Lead, onely making uſe of a Gar- 
den-worm, drawing 1t up and down the Stream 
by which you will take more Trozts than any other 
way, eſpecially it it bein a clear day. The Morning 
and Evening are the chiefeſt ſeaſons for the Ground- 
Line for Trout ; but if the day prove Cloudy , or 
the Water muddy, you may Angle at Ground all the 
day. 


Of Fiſhing. 


Of Night-Angling, 


— Fiſh ( eſpecially Trouts )) arc like Bucks, 
wary and circumſpec in their (elf-preſervation, 
and know the ſeaſons moſt fit for them to feed with- 
out danger 3 and that is the Night, as they ſuppoſe, 
thinking then they may moſt ſecurely range abroad. 

In your Night-angling take two great Garden- 
worms of an equal length, and place them on your 
Hook then cali them a good diſtance, and draw them 
to you again upon the ſuperficies of the Water, not 
ſuftering them to finkz to which end you muſt not 
uſe a Plummet. You may eaſily hear the Fiſh riſe, and 
therefore give him ſome time to (ſwallow your Bait, 
then ſirike him gently, If he will not take it at the 
top, fink your Bait by adding ſome Lead, and order 
your ſelf as at Day-angling on the Ground, 

I have frequently experienced it, that the beſt Trowuts 
bite in the Night, riſing moſt commonly in the ſtill 
Deeps, but unuſually 1n the Streams. 

Inftead of theſe Garden-worms you may uſe a black 
Snail, or a piece of Velyet in its likeneſs : this is a 
moſt excellent Night-bait for a Trout, and nothing 
like the black Snail for a Chub in the Morning early. 

You may bait your Hook with a Minnuow tor a 
Trout thus: put your Hook through the point of his 
lower Chap, and draw it quite through; then put your 
Hook in at his Mouth, and bring the point to his Tail 3 
then draw your Line ſtraight, and it will bring him 
into a round compaſs ; But be ſure you fo order his 
Mouth that the watcr get not in. 
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What times are ſeaſonable, and what unſea« 
ſonable to Angle in. 


Br and clear weather is very good to angle in 5 
but co9l cloudy weather in Summer is beli 3 but 
it muſt not be (o boifterouſly windy as that you can« 
not guide your Tackle, The cooler the weather is in 
hotteſt Moneths, the better it is; and if a ſudden vio- 
Jent ſhour hath diſturbed and muddicd the River, then 
» your time to anglein the Stream at the ground with 
a red Worm, 

Likewiſe a little before the Fiſh ſpawn isa very good 
time for Angling 3 tor then their Bellies being full, 
they come into ſandy Fords, and there rub their Bel- 
lies to looſen them, at which time they will bite very 
treely. 

it you intend to fiſh for Carp and Texch, you muſt 
commence your ſport early in the Morning, fiſhing 
from Sun-rifing till eight of the Clock, and trom four 
in the Aftcrnoon till Night 3 and in hot Moneths till 
it be very late. 

In the heat of Summer Carps will (ſhew them(felves 
on the very rim of the water 3 at which time, if you 
ſh with a Lob-worm as you do with a Fly natural, 
you wil] have excellent ſport, eſpecially if it be among 
Reeds. 

In March, April, September, and all the Winter, (in 
which {cafon Fiſh ſwim deep very ncer the Ground ) 
I fay,1n thoſe Moneths 1t1s belt fiſhing in a clear ferene 
warm day, tor then they bite faſteſt ; But all the Sum- 
mcr-time Mornings, Evenings, and cool cloudy wea- 
ther are the belt times for Angling. 

Here note, that by experience you will finde that 
Fiſh riſe belt at the Fly after a ſhour of Rain that hath 
| | onely 


onely beaten the Gnats and flies into the River with- 
out muddying them. The proper Moneths and times 


of the day for the Fly, are March, April, May, and 


the beginning of J#ne 3 in which Moneths let your 
times be in the Morning about nine, and between 
three and four in the Afternoon. A warm Evening is 
very {eaſonable, if the Gnats play much. 

After a clear Moon-ſhiny-night, if the day ſuccee- 
ding prove cloudy, it is a very good time for Angling 3 
for, having abſtained from food all the night, ( for 
they will not ſtir for fear in bright nights ) the next 
day they become hungry and eager, and the gloomi- 
nets of the day makes them bite boldly. 

At the opening of Sluces or Mill-dams go along 
with the courſe of the water, and you will finde Troxts 
and other fiſh will then come out to ſeck for what food 
the water brings down with it. 

Having ſhewn you what ſeaſons are moſt proper and 
profitable to Angle in, I will demonſtrate to you ſuch 
as are not, 

And Firſt, In the extremity of Heat, when the Earth 
is parched with Drought, there is little ſport to be ob- 
tained, eſp:cially in muddy or clear ſhallow Rivers, 

Secondly , In the Winter or Spring-time , when 
there happeneth any hoary Froſi, then will not the fiſh 
bite kindly all that day, unleſs it be in the Evening, 
and if that prove ſerene and pleaſant : but it is not con- 
venient to fiſh at any time when the Wind bloweth 
io high that you cannot manage your Tools to ad- 
vantage. 

Thirdly, Sheep-ſhearipg-time is an Enemy to the 
Angler, for then the Fiſh glut themſelves with what 
is waſht off the Sheep, and will ſcarcely bite till that 
{caſon be over. Likewiſe ſharp Eaſt and North nip- 
pivg-winds do very much prejudice the Anglers Re- 
creation : neither 15 it good to filh immediately after 
Spawning- 
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Spawning-time 3 for at that time their appetite is 
much abated. 

It is a very ſirange thing to conſider the natural 
inſtinct in Fiſh in forcknowing the approach of a ſhowr 
of Rains for 1 have tried , that upon the riſe of a 
Cloud that threatned a ſudden Showr, they would not 
bite 4 from which obſervation I have often ſav'd my 
ſe]f from being wet to the Skin. | 

Laſtly , If the preceding night prove dark and 
cloudy, the ſucceeding day will prove ineffectual for fi- 
ſhing, unleſs for ſmall fiſh 3 for at ſuch times the great 
ones prey abroad for the leſſer, who,by initin& knowing 
the danger, hide themſelves till the Morning 3 and has 
ving faſted all night become then very hungry, whilſt 
the great ones having gorg'd themſelves lie abſcon- 
ded all the day long. 

The next thing we ſhall inſiſt on, is the way of 
taking ſeveral forts of fiſh ( as they are here alphabe- 
tically ſet down ) with ſeveral proper Baits according 
to the beſt of experiences. 


Of the BARBEL. 


HE Barbel is fo called by reaſon of the Barb 
which is under his Noſe or Chaps. He is a lea- 
ther-mouth*d-filh, that is, ſuch a one as will not break 
his hold when hook'd 3 but will frequently break, if 
big, both Rod and Line. 

"Chey ſwim together in great Shoals,and are at worſt 
in April, though not very good at any time. 

The places where he loves moſt to relort, are where 
Weeds grow, or in a gravelly riling ground, wherein 
the. will dig and root hke a Hog with his Noſe : _ 

h ut 


but that he frequents the ſtrongeſt (wifts of water 
ſometimes, as deep Bridges or Wears, where he will 
fo ſettle himſelf among the Piles and hollow places, 
or among(t Moſs or Weeds, that let the water be never 
ſo (wift, he will remain immoveable. This is his 
cuſtome in the Summer-time z after which time he 
retires into deep waters, and there helps the Female 
to dig a hole in the Sand for her to hide her Spawn 
from bcing devoured by other Fiſh. 

This Fiſh is of. a delicate Caſt and handſome ſhape, 
with ſmall Scales placed atter a moſt curivus manner z 
and as his ſhape is curious, ſo is. his palate, for he will 
not eat any thing but what is clean 3 and therefore if 
you intend to make any (port with him your Bait muſt 
be very well ſcowred. The beft for him is a Lob- 
worm, at which he will bite boldly, .it you bait your 
ground che night before with big Worms cut in pieces. 
For him you can never bait the Ground too much, nor 
can you fiſh tor him too early or too late. 

Gentles allo are a very good bait for him, if 
green and (o is Checſe made tough by keeping it 
in a wet Linnen Bag a day or two: This Cheeſe 
ſeeped in clarified Honey , and the Ground where 
you intend to fiſh bajted therewith, will give you 
an opportunity to catch ſtore enough of Barbels, if 
there be any thereabout. You may do well to bait 
your Hook with Cheeſe that is (oft, and Sheeps-tallow 
wrought into a Paſte : but there is no bait like the 
well-{cowred Lob-worm, or Cheele ficeped in Honey 
an hour or two. 

When you fiſh for this Barbel, let your Rod and Line 
be both long and ſirong 3 for as he is very (ubtile, fo is 
he extraordinary ſtrong and dogged to be dealt withal, 
and will fo ſtruggle, that if you manage him not dex- 
trouſly, he will break your Line. 


His beſt time of biting is about nine of the Gy 
an 
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and the chiefeſt time of fiſhing for him is at the latter 
end of May, June, July, and the beginning of Au- 
guſt. | 


Of the BRE AM. 


Here are two forts of Breams, the one a freſh and 
the other a falt-water-Fiſh , yet neither differ 
much in ſhape, nature, or taſte. 

I ſhall onely (peak of the freſh-water-Bragm, which 
at full growth is a large and ſtately Fiſh, and breeds 
either in Ponds or Rivers 3 but chiefly delights in the 
former , which if he likes, he will not onely grow 
exceeding fat, but will fill the Pond with his iſſue, e- 
| ven to the ſtarving of the other Fiſh. 

As for his ſhape, it is very broad, and thick ſcaled 
very excellently , with a forked Tailz his Eyes are 
large, but he hath a very little ſucking Mouth, diſpro- 
portionate to his Body. 

The fleſh of this Fiſh is accounted more pleaſant 
than wholſome by fome : but as for my part, Iam of 
the judgement of the Prexch, who have a great eſii- 
maton tor itz and if you will but taſte his Belly or 
Head, you will fay it is moſt excellent food. 

The Bream ſpawneth in Fzne, or the beginning of 
July, and 1s eafily takens tor after one or two gentle 
turns he will fall upon his fide, and ſo you may draw 
him to Land with eaſe. The beſt time of Angling 
for him, 15 from St. F ames-tide till Bartholomew-tide 3 
for having had all the Summers food, they are excee- 
ding fat. 

The Bream is a great lover of red Worms, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as are to be found at the root of a great Dock, 
and lie wrapt up in a round clue alſo he loves Paſte, 
Flag- worms, Waſps, green Flies , Butter-flics, and a 
Graſhopper with his Legs cut off, The 
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The way of taking Breams is thus : Firſt bait the 
ground(where you know they reſort )with a convenient 
quantity of {weet groſs-ground Barley-malt , boyled 
but a little while, and firained when it is cold: go 
with it to the place about nine a clock at night, then 
take your Malt, and ſqueezing it between your Hands, 
throw it into the River, and it will fink : If the fiream 
run hard, caſt io your (queezed Balls a little above the 
place you intend to angle in. Having thus baited 
your ground, in the Morning bait vour Hook with the 
greatelt red Worm you can get 3 you may tinde them 


in Gardens or Chalky Commons after a ſhowre of | 


Rain 3 of which you muſt ſtore your ſelf beforehand, 
keeping them a Moneth at leaſt in dry Mols, changing 
the Moſs every three daics. Having baitcd your 
hook fo that the worm may crawl to and fro, for the 
better inticing of the Fiſh to bite without ſuſpition, 


obſerve where your fiſh play moſt and ſiay longeſi, : 


which commonly is in the broadeſt and deepeſt part 
of the River : then plumb your ground, and fifth with- 


in half an Inch of it 3 for although you ſball ſee ſome | 


Breams play on the top of the Water, yet theſe are but 
the Sentinels for them beneath. 

You may haye three or four Rods out at a time 
ſtuck in the Bank-ſide, and let them be long, the Floats 
Swan or Grooſe-quills , which muſt be ſunk with 
Lead, the tops bearing above water about half an 
Inch. Let your Rods be cali in one above the other 
about a yard and a half diſtant, and then withdraw 
your (elf from the Bank ſo far that you can percc1ve 
nothing but the top of the Float 3 and when you per- 
ccive it to fink, then creep to the Water-fide, and give 
it as much Lineas you can : 1t it bea Carp or Bream, 
they will run to the other fide; then lirike gently, 
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them before you can land chem, being very ſhie. Of 
the two, the Carp is the worſt, being more brisk and 
{irong. Gy, 

Here take notice by the way, if Pike or Pearch be 
thereabout, ir will be but a folly to think of killing 
Cayp or Bream 5 and therefore you muſt remove thoſe 
obſtacles,by tiſhing them out firſt. And to the intent 
you may know whether there be thoſe Fiſh of Prey 
thercabout, take a ſmall Bleak, or Gudgeon, and bait it, 
ſetting it alive among your Rods, two foot deep from 
your Float, with a little red Worm at the point of 
your Hook ; it a Pike be thete, he will certainly ſnap 
al if» 


Of the BLEAK. 


HE Bleak is an eager fiſh, and is caught with 
all forrs of Worms bred on Trees or Plants, al- 
{o with Flies, Paſte, Sheeps-bloud, &c. You may an- 


| gle for them with half a ſcore Hooks at once, if you 


can faſten them all on. Alſo in an Evening the Bleak 
will take the natural or artificial Fly. 

If it be a warm clear day, there is no Bait ſo good 
for the Bleak as a (mall Fly at the top of the water, 
which they will take at any time of the day, but eſpe- 
cially in the evening : there is no fiſh that yields betrer 
{port for a young Avgler than this, tor they are fo ca- 
ger that they will Icap out of the water at the Bait. 

If the day be cold and cloudy, Gentles or Cadice 
ate beſt about two foot under water. : 

This ſame Bleak by fome is called a Freſh-water- 
ſprat, or River-\wallow, by reaſon of his continual 
motion, 

Some would have him called Bleak from his whitiſh 
colour, and that is onely under his Belly, for his Back 
is of a pleaſant Sea-green. I There 


There is another way of taking Bleaks, by whip- 
ping therrin a Boat or on a Bank: fide in ſwift Water 
in a Summers evening, with a Hazel-top about five or 
fx toot long, and a Line twice the length of the Rod3 
but the beſt way 15 to tie eight or ten {mall Hooks a- 
long a Line two Inches above one another, and bait 
them with Gentles or Flies, by which means you may 
take half a dozen or more at one time. 


of the BULL-HEAD, or MIL- 
LER'S-THUMB. 


H E Bull-head is a fiſh which hath a broad Head 
and wide Mouth, with two broad Fins neer his 

Eyes, and two Fins under his Belly : inttead of his 
Teeth his rough Lips aſſiſt him in nibbling at the bait. 
He hath Fins alſo on his Back, and one below the 
Vents and his Tail is round, his Body being all over 
covered with whitiſh; blackiſh, and browniſh (pots. 

They begin to fpawn about April, and are full of 
| Spawn all the Summer-ſeaſon. The Bxll-head*s com- 
mon habitation is in Holes, or among Stones- in clear 
Water in Summer 3- but in the Winter he takes up his 
quatters with the Eel in the Mud : So doth the Loach 
and Minnow 5 or we cannot guels- otherwiſe where 
their Winter-abode ſhould be. : 

He is eaſily taken in the Summer, for he is lazic 
and imple. You may (ce him in hot weather lic Sun- 
ning- himſelt on a- flat Stone or gravelly Ground, at 
which time you may put your Hook: ( which mult be 
baited with a (mall Worm ) very neer his Mouth, at 
which he ſeldom retaſcth to bite, {ſo that the verieft 
bungling Angler may take him. 

He is an excellent fiſh for taſte, but of ſo ill a ſhape, 
that many women carc not for-dreffing himyhe ſo much 
rcfembles a Toad. | 
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of the CHE VIN. 


H E Cheviz ſpawneth in March, and is @ very 

ſtrong ( yet unaCQtive) tiſh, yielding in a very 
little time after he is firuck. The larger he is, the qui- 
eter he is taken, 

As for his food, he loveth all forts of Worms andFlies, 
alſo Cheeſe, Grain, black Worms, ſlitting their Bellies 
that the white may appear : he loveth to have his Baic 
large,and varicty of Baits at one Hook, He delights very 
much in the Pith that grows in the bone of an Ox-back, 
of which you muſt be careful in taking off the tough out- 
ward Skin, without breaking the tender inward Skin. 

Early in the Morning angle for your Chevin with 
Snails 3 but chooſe fome other bait for him in the heat 
of the day, for then he will not bite at them. In the 
Afternoon fifh for him at Ground or Flie. There is 
no Fly he loveth better than a great Moth with a great 
head, whoſe Body is yellow, with whitiſhWings; which 
is to be found commonly in Gardens about the Even- 
ing He will not ſtick ſometimes to ſnap at a Lam- 


prey. 


Of the CHAR. 


Could never xead nor hear that the Char was taken 

any where but ina Mere in Lancaſhire, called Wi» 
nander-mere, the largeſt, according to report, that is 
in the, Kingdom of England, being ten miles in length, 
and as-\mooth as a Bowling-green at the bottom. 

ThisChar is ſpotted like a Troxt, and its dimenfion 
fcldome excceds ſeventeen-Inches or a foot and halt. 


This: Fiſh is delicate food, having ſcarce a: Bone but 
I 2 what 
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what is on the Back. Now fince the place is fo 
remote from Loxdon where theſe Chars are taken, I 
ſhall forbear to trouble our City-Apg'er with Rulcs 
and DireQions how toavgle for him, and paſs to luch 
Fiſh as are frequently found mn every Ryjver herc neer 
* adjacent. 


Of the C HUB. 


{ Fiſh hath ſeveral appellations 3 for he 1s cal- | 
led a Chub, a Chavender by the French, by ſome a 
Villain, by others a Chevey. As for my part , call him 
what you pleaſe, I like him not for thele reaſons : firſt, 
he is tull of ſmall forked Bones diſperſt every where 
throughout his Body; next, he cats very wateriſh ; 
and laſtly, this Fiſh is unfirm, and ( in my opinion ) 
in a manner taſteleſs. 

Of all fiſh he is the beſt to enter a young Angler, for 
he is very cafily taken : however give me leave to pre- 
ſcribe you ſome more Rules than what I have already ! 
ſhewn in the Angling for the Cheven, which is the ſame 
with the Chub or Chavender. 

You mult tinde out ſome hole, where you ſhall have 
twenty or more of them togethcr in a hot day floa- } 
ting almoſt on the very ſurface of the water : then 
bait your Hook with a Graſhopper 3 but ſo abſcond 
your {clf that you may not be (ſeen, for he is a very 
fearful fiſh, and therefore the leaft ſhadow will make 
him {ink to the bottom of the water, yet he will riſe 
again ſuddainly. - | 

Having baited your Hook , drop it gently ſome 
two toot before that Chub you have eleQed by your 
eye to be the beſt and faireſt, and he will inftantly 
bite greedily thereat , and be held fo faſt by reaſon of 
his Leather-mouth, that he can (cldom break his hold - 

an 
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and therefore you may do well to give him play e- 


 nough, and ſo tire him otherwiſe you may endanger 


your Line. 

If you cannot finde a Graſhopper, then bait your 
Hook with any kinde of Fly or Worm, as I ſaid before, 
as Dors, Beetles, Bobs, Cod or Caſe-worms. 

When you fiſh for the Chab with a Fly, Graſhopper, 
or Beetle, it muſt be at the top of the water it with 
other baits, underneath. 

In March and April angle for your Chub with 
Worms 3 in May, Fzne, and fuly, with Flies, Snails, 
or Cherrics, Where notehe will rarely refuſe a Graf- 
hopper on the top of a {witt Stream, nor at the bottom 
the young humble-bee. In Awguſt, September, &c. 
make'uſc of a Paſte made of Parmilan,or Holand-cheele 
pounded with Saffron in a Mortar, adding thereunto 
a little Butter. Others make a Paſte of Cheeſe and 
Tuarpentine for the Winter ſeaſon, at which time the 
Chub is in hisprime 3 for then his forked Bones are ci- 
ther loſt, or converted into a Grifile 3 and he is excel- 
lent meat baked. 

In hot weather angle for him in the middle of the 
water, neer the top thereof 3 but in cold weather fiſh 
for him neer the bottom. 

To finiſh all other diſcourſe of this Chxb, Cheven, or 
Chavender, 1 ſhall only ay that his Spawn 1s excellent 3 
and if he be large, the Head, when the Throat 1s well 
walſht, is the beſt part of the fiſh. 


Of the CARP. 


T is confeſs'd by all,that the Carp is the Queen of all 
Freſh-water-tiſh, being aot only a good, but ſubtile 
fiſh, and living longeſt of all fiſh ( excepting the Fel) 
out of his proper Element. Thoſe that die ſooneſt are 

Herrings, tor falt-water 3 and for freſh-water, Trouts* 
I 3 Carps 
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Carps are obſerved to breed ſeveral Moneths in one 
year 3 and for this reaſon you {hall hardly ever take 
either Male or Female without Melt or Spawn. They 
breed ever more naturally in Ponds than in running 
water: in the latter very ſeldom or never z and where 
they breed, they breed innumerably. 

He that intends to Angle for a Carp,muſt arm himſelf 
with a world of Paticnce,by reaſon of the extraordinary 
ſubtletyand policy of that tiſh. Next,you are to obſerve 
that the Carp will ſeldom bite in cold weather and 
1n hot weather you cannot be too carly or too late at 
your ſport: and if he bite, you need not fear his hold, 
for he is one of thoſe leather-mouth'd-filh, who have 
their Tecth in their Throat, 

When you angle for the Carp, your Rod and Line 
muſt be firong 3 and becauſe he is fo very wary, it is 
ue to-entice him by baiting the Ground with courle 

alte : In March he ſeldom refuſeth the red Worm, 
the Cadice in Fzxe, nor the Graſhopper in July, Aur 
£4, and September, . 

The Carp takes delight in Worms or (weet Paſtes 

, - re made 


—— 


of which there axe great variety : the beſt a 

up of Honey and Sugar, and ought to be thrown into 
your Water ſome hours before you intend to angle 3 
or it you throw in your Paſie made into {mall Pellets 
two or three daies before, it will not be the wore, e- 
ſpecially if you throw in alſo Chickens-guts, Garbage, 
or Bloud incorporated with Bran or Cow-dung. 

You may make your Paſte in this manner ; Take 2 
convenient quantity of Bean-flour, or any other Flour, 
and mingle it with the flcſh of a Cat cut ſmall 3 make 
np this Compokhtion with Honey, and then beat them 
all together in a Morter fo long, till they are ſo tough 
as to hang upon a Hook without waſhing off. Fox 
the better cffeQing thereof, mingle therewith ſome 
whitiſh Woollz and if you would keep it all the 

year, 
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year, adde thereunto ſome Virgins-wax and clarificd 
Honey. 

If you fiſh with Gentles, anoint them with Honey, 
and put them on your Hook with a picce of Scarler 
diptin the like. This 15 the moſt approved way to 


— —— 


Falte for a Carp. 


An approved way bow to take Carp in a muddy Pond, 
Vide Chap. Of the Tench. 


of the DACE and DARE. 


H E Dace,Dare, and Roach, are much of a kinde, 
both in manner of fecding, cunning, gaodnels, 
and commonly in fize. 

The Dace or Dare will bite at any Fly, but eſpe- 
cially at Ant-flies, of which the blackiſh are the beſt 3 
which are found in Mole-hills about the Moneths of 
June, Fuly, Augaſt, and September. The way of pre- 
{erving them for your ule is, to put them alive into a 
Glaſs-bottle , having firſt laid therein ſome of the 
moiſt Earth from whence you gathered them, with 
ſome of the Roots of the Graſs of the ſaid Hillock: 
having laid your Ant-flies in gently without prejudi= 
cing their Wings, lay a clod of Earth over it; thus 
you may keep them a Moneth, if you bruife them not, 
If you would keep them longer, put them into a large 
Rundlet, having firſt waſh'd the infide with Water 


and Honey :; having thus kept them three: Monetos, 


they are an incomparable Baitin any Stream and clear 
Water, cither for Dace, Dare, or Roach, and are good 
alſo for a Chavexder, hiſhing within a handtul from the . 
bottoms 
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The beſt time for making uſe of the Ant-flie , is 
when they ſwarm, and that is generally about the lat- 
tex end of Faly, and beginning of Axguſt : they will 
cover a Tree or Buſh with their multitude, and then if 
you make uſe of them, you may load your felt with 
Roach and Dace in a {mal time. 

In a warm day he rarely refuſeth a Fly at the top of 
the waterz but remember #hat when you fiſh under 
water for him,it 15 beſt to be within an handful or ſome- 
thing more of the ground. 

It you would fiſh for Dace or Dare in Winter, then 
about Alhallontide, where-ever you ſce Heath or Sandy 
grounds ploughing up, follow the Plough, and you will 
tinde a white Worm with a read head, 5 big as the end 
of 4 man's little finger. You may know where the 
moſt of them are, by the number of Crows and Rooks 
which fit on the plow'd-land. The worm is very lott, 
and is by ſome termed a Grub, which is nothing but the 
ſpawn of a Beetle. Gather what quantity you thiak tit, 
and put them into a Veſſel with ſome of the Earth from 
whence they were taken, and you may keep them all 
the Winter, | 

Laſtly, the young brood of Waſps and Bzes, ha- 
vivg their heads dipt in Bloud, are an excellent bait 
for Dace and Dare. IT 


Of the EEL. 


Shall not trouble you with variety of diſcourſes | 


concerning the being of an Eel, whether they 
breed by ſome Generation, or Corruption as Worms 
or by certain glutinous Dew-drops, which falling 
in May and Jxye on the Banks of ſome Fonds or 
Rivers, are by the heat of the Sun turned into Eels : 
and theſe are by ſore called Telvers, of which I have 
fecn Cakes made, and have caten thereof when _ 
_, I Wit 
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with much fatisfaQtion. T1 ay, waving all Di(- 
courſes of this nature, I ſhall onely tell you that 
ſome have difterenced Fels into four ſorts chiefly ; 
namely , the Silver-Fe/; a Greeniſh Fel, ( which is 
called a Greg ) a blackiſh Fel, with a broad flat head 3 
and, laſtly, an Eel with reddiſh Fins. 

- I ſhall onely ſpeak of the firft, which is the Silver- 
Fel. This Fel 1s generally believed to have its being 


_ from Generation, but not by Spawning, but the young 


coming trom the Female alive, and no bigger than a 
{ma]l Needle, 

This Ee} may be caught with ſeveral forts of 
Baits, but principally with powder*'d Beet. A Gar- 
den-worm or Lob, or a Minnow , or Hen's-gut, or 
Garbage of Fiſh, is a very good bait ; but ſome pre- 
fer a Pride, which others call a Lawprey, beyond any 
yet named, 

As Eels abſcond- themſclves in Winter, taking up 
their conſtant refidence in the Mud, without ſtirring 
out for fix Mon:ths 3 fo in the Summer they take no 
d:light to be abroad in the day , and therefore the 
moti prober time _totake them is in _the night, with a- 
ny of thoſe baits aforcſaid, falining your Line to the 
Bank-fide with your Laying-hooks in the water. Or 
you may throw ina Line with good fiore of Hooks 
baited, and plumb*d with a Float to diſcover where 
the Line lieth, that in the Morning you may take it up 
with your Drag-hook. 

There 1s another way of taking Eels, and that is 


Dy Sniggling. This Sniggling is nothing elſe but 
taking 1n the day-time a tirong Line and Hook. bai- 
ted with a Lob or Garden-worm, and marking ſuch 
Holes and places where the Eels uſe to abicond 


themſclves in the day-time necr Wears, Mills, or 
Floud- gates, and gently by the help of a Stick putting, 


- Your bait into ſuch holes where you imagine Eels arc 
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and if there be any, you ſhall be (are to have a bite; 
but then have a care you pull not too hard, leſt you 
ſpoil all. Here note, that the Top of your Stick muſt 
be cleft, wherein you muſt put in a firong Hook, but 
of a narrow compaſs; which Stick muſt guide the 
Bait into the Hole where the Eelis, by which means, 
if your Tackling hold, you may ger as large Eels as 
any are in the River, Mill-pond, or Floud-gate, &c. 
And as this way of fiſhing is called Sniggling, lo it is 
caYed Broggling tor Eels. 

Bobbing tor Eels is done after another manner : that 
is, Take very large Lobs, ſcowr them well, and with 
a Needle run ſome ftrong-twiſted Silk through them 
fromend to end take ſo many as that you may wrap 
them about a board a dozen times at leaſt; then tie 
them faſt with the two ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in ſo many Hanks j then faſten all to a 
ſtrong Cord, and about a handful and a half above the 
Worms faſten a Plumb of three quarters of a pound 
in weight, and faſten your Cord toa firong Pole : ha- 
ving ſo done, fiſhin muddy Water, and you will feel 
the Eels tug luſtily at them. When you think they 
have ſwallowed them as tar as they can, gently draw 
up your Line, till you have brought your Eels to the 
top of the water, and then bring them aſhore as fali 
as you can. The Gentleman ( and an experienced 
Angler ) from whom I received this Inſtruction, told 
me, he hath taken fix or ſeven large Eels at a time this 
very Way. 

There is another way alſo far taking of Eels 
( though it be ſomewhat laborious, and for that rea- 
ſon is belt to be made uſe of in cold weather ) and 
that is by an Inſtrument called an Kel-Bear : it is made 
for the moſt part with three Forks or Tecih , jagged 
on the ſides 3 but thoſe are better that have four. tus 
you arc to ſtrike into the Mud at the bottom of the 
River, 
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Riverz and if you chance to light where they lie, you 
need not fear taking them if your Inſtrument be 
good. 
If you would take very large Eels indeed, bait your 
Night-hooks with ſmall Roaches, and let the Hooks 
lien the Mouth of the Fiſh. 


of the FLOUNDER. 


_ not go about to tell you the nature of a 
Flounder, or give you his deſcription, fince he is a 
Fiſh ſo well known to every one. 

In _ May, June, and Fuly, you may fiſh for the 
Flownaer all day long, either in a {wift Stream or 1n 
the {ti]] Deep, but beſt in the Stream. Your moſt pro- 


_ Baits are al] ſorts of red Worms, Waſps, and Gen» 
les, 


Of the GRAILING. 


Hen you angle for the Grailizg, you muſt head 

your Hook upon the Shank with a very flen- 

der narrow plate of Lead, and let it be flendereſt at 

the bent of the Hook, that the Bait, which muſt be a 

large Graſhopper, may with more facility come over 

It : At the point let there be a Cad-bait, and keep 

your Bait in continual] motion and forget not to 

pull oft the Graſhopper's Wings which are upper- 
moſt. 

In the Moneths of March and April , there 15 
an excellent Bait for the Grailing , which is called 
a Tag-tail : This Worm is of a pale Fleſh-colour, 
with a yellow Tag on his Tail, ſomewhat leis 
than half an Inch long 3 which is to be found in 

Marlcd 


Marled Grounds and Meadows in fair weather, but 
not to be ſeen in cold weather, or after a ſhowre of 
Rain. 


of the GUDGEON 


He Gudgeon, though ſmall, is a fiſh of ſo pleaſant 

a taſte, that in my opinion it is very little infe- 

riour to the Smelt. I need not deſcribe him, he is fo 
well known. 

He ſpawns three or four times in the Summer-ſea- 

ſon. His feeding is much Jike the Barbel's, in ſharp 


Streams and on Gravel, lighting all manner of Flies, 


He is eaſily taken with a {mall red Worm, fiſhing near ! 


the ground. 

This fiſh is Leather-mouth*d, and will not eafily be 
loſt off the Hook when ſtruck. You may fiſh for him 
with a Float, your Hook being on the ground ; or by 


hand with a running Line on the ground, without ei- | 


ther Cork or Float. 


Waſps, Gentles, and Cad-baits are good baits for | 


the Gudgeon. When you angie for a Grdgeon, ſtir up 
the Sand or Gravel with a long Pole, which will make 
them gather to that place, and bite faſter and with 
more cagerncls. 


of the GUI NITAD. 


Cannot ſay much of this Fiſh, only that it is excel- 
cnt tood 3 and therefore I ſhall conclude my dil- 
courle of the Gziniad with a very firange obſervation 3 
and that is, This Fiſh is not found any where but in a 
large Water called Pemble-Mere : but that which is moi 
remarkable as this, That the River which runs by yr 
ſfrer 


1 


| 
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fer hath its Head or Fountain in Merionith-fhire, and 
in its courſe runs through this Pemble-mere, which a- 
bounds as much with Gxin3ads, as the River Dee doth 
with Salmon, of each both affording great plenty 5 
and yet it was never known that any Salmon was e- 
ver caught in the Mere, nor ever any Gyiniad taken in 
the River. 


When Dee that in his courſe fain in her lap wouldlie, 
Commixtion with ber (tore, hu ſtream ſhe doth deny, 
By hzs complexion prov'd, as be through ber doth glide, 
Her Wealth again from his ſhe likewiſe doth divide : 
Thoſe white fiſh that in her ds wonderouſly abound, 
Are never ſeenin him 3 nor are his Salmons found 
At any time in her 3 but as ſhe him diſdains, 
So be again from her as wilfully abſtains. 

Drayton's Polyolb. Song 9. 


Of the LOACH. 


He Loach, though a ſmall, is yet a dainty fiſh : his 
T breeding and feeding is in little and clear fwift 
Brooks or Rivulets 3 here and in ſharp Streams Gravel 
is his uſual food. He is ſmall and ſlender, {cldom 
exceeding three Inches in length : he is bearded like a 
Barbel, having two Fins at his fides, four at his Belly, 
and onely one at his Tail, and is freckled with many 
black or brown ſpots. 

This Loach is commonly full of Spawn, which is, 
with the fiſh, a very grateful food to weak Stomachs, 
affording great nouriſhment. He is to be taken with 
a very (mall Worm neer the ground for he delights to 
be neer the Gravel, and theretore is ſeldom feen on the 
top of the water, 


Of 
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Of the MINNOW. 


HE Minnow is a fiſh without Scales, and one of 

the leaft of the watry Inhabitants 3 but for ex. 
cellency of meat he may ( in my opinion ) be com- 
pared to any fiſh of greateſt value and largelt fize 3 and 
little thiags ſhoyld not be deſpiſed. The Spawners 
arc uſually full of Spawn all the Summer long, for they 
breed often, as it is but neceflary, being both Prey and 
Baits to other fiſh, They come into the Rivers gene» 
rally about March and April, and there continue till 
the cold weather drive them into their Winter-quar- 
ters again. 

Of colour this Fiſh is greeniſh , or wavy sky-co- 
loured 3 his Belly is very white, but his Back is blackiſh, 
This fiſh will bite ſharply at a ſmall Worm 3 and if 
you will trouble your felf to catch enough of them, 
you may make an excellent Tanſic of them, cutting 
off cheir Heads and Tails, and frying them in Eggs, 
aucing them with Butter, Sugar, and Verjuice. 

Anglets ute to finde him oftner than they would : 
Deep places he ſeldome frequents. It is a Fiſh no way 
curious of his feeding, for any Bait pleaſeth him if he 
can but {wallow it , and he will firain hard for what 
he cannot gorge. The chiefeſt food he loveth is a ſmall 
s<d Worm, Waſps, or Cad> baits, 


Of the POPE, or RUFF. 


His Fiſh with a double name is ſmall, and fel- 
dome grows bigger than a Gzdgeox 3 in ſhape he 

15 not unlike a Pearch, but eſteemed better food, be- 
ug of taſte as pleaſant and delighttul as any fiſh _ 
EVET, & 
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The Rnff makes excellent ſport with an unexpe- 
rienced Angler, for he 1s a greedy biterz and they are 
in great Shoals together where the Water is deep, 
ſmooth, and calm. It you would catch a good round 


quantity, bait your ground with Earth, and angle for 


them with a ſmall red Worm. 


Of the PIKE. 


T HE Pike is a very long-liv'd creature, and if 
we may credit Sir Francis Bacon, or Geſner that 
famous Brutologiſt, he outlives all other Fiſh 3 which 
is pitty, he being as abſolute a Tyrant of the Freſh» 
waters, as the Salmon is, the King thereof. 

_ larger the Pike, the courſer = food, the ſmal- 
ler being ever beſt contrary to the nature of Eels, 


_ —— 


which-improve their goodneſs by their bulk and age. 

He is a melancholick Fiſh, becauſe he never ſwims 
in Shoals , but reſts himſelf alone3 and he is as bold 
aS any fiſh whatever, if we may believe Report, which 
informs us a Pike hath been known to fight with an 
Otter for a Carp he had taken, and was carrying out of 
the Water, Another bit a Mule by the Lip as he was 
drinking , and tuck thereunto ſo faſt , that by that 
means the Owner of the Mule took him. Another 
bit a Maid by the Foot as ſhe was waſhing. He will 
frequently devour his own kinde unnaturally 3 from 
whence I ſuppoſe he may obtain the name of a Freſ-- 
water-wolf- 

As the Pike is in nature like the Hawk, a Bird of 
Prey, fa is he like her in generation , neither of them 
breeding but once a year: and when the Pike ſpawns 
itis between February and March. The belt Pikes are 
tound in Rivers, the worſt in Meres or Ponds. 

His common Food is either Pickerel-weed, Frogs, 

or 
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or what fiſh he can procure. This Pickerel-weed ſotne 
ſay, both feeds and breeds them. 

Therc are two ways of fiſhing for the Pike 3 firſt by 
the Ledger, ſecondly by the Walking. bait. 

The Ledger-bait is fix'd in one certain place, whilſt 
the Angler may be abſent 3 and this tmuſt be a living 
bait, ether Fiſh or Frog. Of Fiſh the bett area Dace, 
Roach, or Pearch : for Frogs, the yelloweſt are the 
beſt. How to keep them alive on your Hook, your 
own ingenuity will inform you. 

When you intend to uſe the Ledger-bait, if it be a 
Fiſh,ſtick your Hook through his uppcr Lip 3 and then 
taſining it to a ſtrong Line of at leatt twelve or four- 
teen yards in length, tie the other end of the Line <&j- 
ther to ſome Stake in the ground, or to ſome bough of 
- @ Tree neer the Pihe's uſual haunt, or where you think 
"tis like. he may come. Then winde your Line on a 
forked Rick, (big enough to keep the bait from draw- 
Ing it under water) all except about half a yard or 
ſomewhat more; and your Stick having a ſmall cleft 
at the end, faſten your Line therein 3 but ſo, that 
when the Pike comes, he may eaſily draw it forth, and 
have Line enough to go to his hold and pouch. 

If your bait be a Frog, put the Arming-wyre 11 at 
his Mouth, and out at his Gills z and then with a 
fine Needle and Silk ſow the upper part of his Leg 
with one ſtitch onely to your Arming-wyre, or tie his 
Leg above the upper joynt to the Wyre 3 but as gently 
as.you can, leſt you hurt him. 

I have ſeen excellent ſport with the living baits tied 
about the Bodies of two or three couple of Ducks, 
driven over a place where ſtore of Pikes have frequen- 
ted. I have obſerved the Pike to ttrike fo violently at 
the living Bait, that bzing hung, he hath drawn the 
Duck clear under water. The like may be done with 


ſuch baits tied to Bladders,ſuffcring them to float we 
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the River, whilſt you minde your (port walking on 
its Banks. 

The next way of Angling for a Pike is with a Trow! 
with a Winch to wind it up withal. As this ith 1s 
\ very ſtrong, ſo mult your Tacklez and your Rod mutt 
not be very ſlender at top, where muſt be placed a Ring 
for your Line to run throvgh. Your Line muſt be 
Silk two yards and a quartcr next the Hook, which 
muſt be double, ard tirongly armed with Wyre a- 
bour ſeven Inches; the relt of your Line may be 
ſireng Shocmakers-cthread. Upon the ſhank of the 
Hook faſten ſore {mooth Lead and having placed 
your Hook in the Mouth of a Minnow , Dace, or 
Roach ,, with your Lead fivk your Bait with his 
Head downward: Having io done, caſt your bait 
up and down : it you feei him a: the Hook, give 
him 1cngth enoagh to run away with the bait and 

ouch it z which when you think he hath done, ſtrike 
him with a (mart jerk, and fo continue your ſport 
with him as long as you ſhall think fit. Take like- 
wiſe this next Direction from a friend who ſpeaks not 
much dittcrent. 

When you intend to Trowl » You may make choice 
either of Roach , Dace, Bleak, or Gudgton to bait 
withal , ( but tor my owu pare I always prefer the 
Gudgeon ) which you malt do thus :; put your Ar- 
ming-wyre in at the Mouth, and thruſting it along by 
the Back, bring it out again at the Tail, and there fa- 
fien it with a Thread. Having your Reel in your hand, 
and your Line faltncd- to your hook through a Ring at 
the top of your Rod, caſt your bait into ſome likely 
place, and move it up and down in the water as you 
walk gently by the River-tide : when you have a bite 
( which you may calily feel, for he will give a good 
tug ) be ſure to give bim Line enough. You 
may let him lie almolt a quartz oi an _ hour 
ed b:tore 
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before you ſtrike 3 and then have a care you do it_not 
roo_fiercely, leſt you endanger your Tackle, and loſe 
the Fiſh to buor. 

It you fiſh at Snap, you mult give him leave to run 
a little, then (trike, ſtriking the contrary way to which 
he runneth. For this way of Angling, a Spring-hook 


is b:(tz and your Tackle muſt be much {tronger than - 


that for the Trowl, becauſe you muſt firike with grea- 
ter force. 

Here note, that a large Bait more invites the Pike to 
bite, but the leſſer takes him more iofallibly, cither at 
Snap or Trow). | 

It you fiſh with a dead bait for a Pike, this is a Moli 
exccllent bait : Take a Minnow, Frog that is yellow, 
Dace, or Roach, and having diſflolved Gum of Ivy in 
Oil of Spike, anoint your bait therewith, and calt it 
where Pikes frequent, Having Jain a little while at 
bottom, draw it to the top, and fo up the Stream, and 
you will quickly perceive a Pke follow it with much ea- 
gernels. 

A Pike will bite at all baits, excepting the Fly, and 
bites belt about three in the afternoon in clcar_water 
with a gentle galc, from the middle of Summer to 
the latter end ot. Autumn he then bites beſt in Mill 
places or a gentle Stream : but in Winter he bites all 
the day long. In the latter end, and beginning of the 
Spring, he bites moſt eagerly early in the morning, 
and late in the evening. 


Of the PEARCH. 


He Pearch is a fith that is hook-backt, ſomewhat 
bow'd like a Hog, and armed with fiiff Gri- 

ſtles, and his ſides with dry thick Scales, Heis a bold 
biter, wh.ch appears by his daring to adycnture on one 


of 
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on your Line. 


of = own kinde with more courage than the Pike by 
much. 

Sore (ay there are two forts of Pearches, the one 
{alf-water, and the other freſh ; the firſt hath but one 
Fin on his Back, the latter two, which is more than 
moſt Fiſhes have. mote 

He ſpawns but once a year, and that is in Febewary 
or March, and ſeldom grows longer than two foot. 
His beſt time of biting is when the Spring is tar ſpent, 
at which time you may take at one ftanding all that 
are. in one hole, be they never fo many, pe 

His baits are a Mi#now, or little Frog z but a Worm 
called a Byandling is beſt, if well ſcoured, When he 
ws, give him time enough, and that can hardly be too 
much, 

The Pearch biteth well all the day long in cool clou- 
dy weather z but chiefly from eight in the Morning till 
ten, and from three till almoſt tx. | 

You may angle for him with Lob-worms well {cou- 
red, Bobs, Oak-worms , 'Gentles, Colewort-worms, 
Mintows, Dors, Waſps, and Cad-baits. TT 

He will noc bite ac all the ſcafons of the year, eſpe- 


q cially ia Winter, for then he is very abſtemious3 yet 
1 if ic be warm he will bite then in the midſt of the 
1 day; for in Winter all fiſh bite beſt about the heat of 
1 the day. | 


It you rove for a Pearch with a Minnow, ( which 


| of all baits yields the molt delightful recreation to the 
| Angler ) it muſt be alive, ſticking your Hook through 


his upper Lip or back Fin, and letting him (wim about 
mid-water, Or ſomewhat lower 3 for which purpoſe 
you mult have an indifferent large Cork with a Quill 

L always make uſe of a good ſirong Silk-Line, and a 
good Hook arm'd with Wyre, fo chat if a Pike do 


| come I may be provided for him and have by this 


K 2 means 
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means taken fcveral. I uſe alſo to carry a Tin-pot 
of about two quarts or thrce pints, in which to 
kecp my- Minnows or Guageons alive ; the Lid of 
the Pot is full of little holes, fo that I can give them 
frcſh Water without opening itz which ought to 
b: about every quarter of an hour, leſt they die. 

It you take a ſmall Caſting net with you, you may 
ata caſt or two take baits enough to ſcrve you all day 
without farther trouble. 

+ . When you fiſh with a Frog, you muſt faſten the 
Hook through the skin of his Leg towards the upper 
part thereof. 

The Pearch is none of the Leathcr-mouth'd ſort 
of fiſbesz and therefore when he bites give him time 
cnough to pouch his bait, Ic{t when you think all ſure, 


his hold break out, and you loſe your fiſh and your | 


patience too, 


Of the RUD. 


He Rud hath a forked Tail, and is ſmall of fize3 
ſome ſay he45 bred of the Roach and Bream, and 


is found in Ponds3 in ſome they arein a manner in- | 


numerable. 


There is little leſs difference between the Rzd and | 
Roach, than there is between the Herring and Pilchard, 
their ſhape being much alike, onely diftering in bulk : 


or bigneſs. Sincethe Rud is but a Baſtard-Roach, I 
thall ſpeak no more of him, but diſcourſe of the ge- 
nuine Roach onely. 


Of | 
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Of the ROACH. 


He Roach is not looked on as any dclicate Fill 
at all z f-chere be any thing prizable, it is 15 
Spiwn, 3. 

The Roach is i Se ily fiſh, being every whit as 
ſimple as the Carp is cratty. They are more to be 
elte:med which are found in Rivers than in Ponds, 
although thoſe that breed in the latter are of a much 
larger lizez yet the Tharres below Bridge abounds 
with very-large fat Roach, luch as I may contident!y 
athrm excecd in magnitude all others cither in Pond; 
or Rivers, 

The Roach is a Leather-mouth'd-fth , having h's 
Teeth (as I faid betore ) in his Throat, asall Leather- 
mouth'd Fiſh have. | 

In April the Cads or Worms arc propzr Baits to 
angle tor Roachesz in_Summer hh for them wiih 
{mall white Snails or Flies; but note, they mutt bz 
under water, for he will not bite at the top. Or, t2!- 
a May-tly, and with a Plumb tink it where you 1m :- 
gine Roaches lic, whether in deep watcr, or necr ti:2 
Potts and Piles cithir of Bridge or Wear: having |. 
done, do not haſtily, but g:ntly pull your Fly up, er:4 
you | will ſee the Roach ( it any there ) purſur and 
take it neer the rim of the water, left by flight it ſhouts 
eſcape. 

In Autumn you may fhih for them with Paſt- on: 1y 
made ot the crums of tine White-bread, moulded witi 
alittle water and the labour of your hands into a CU ,.613 
Paſte, with which you mutt fith wita much cc: 
ſpection, or you lofe your but. In bke mano 1h 
Winter you may angle tor Roaucy witit Paite 3 but 3, 
tles are then the berter bait. 
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Take theſe next Obſervations experimentally tried 
by ſome of us, viz. There is another excellent bait 
either for Winter or-Summer, and that is this: Take 
an handful of well-dried Malt, and put it into a Diſh 
of Water, and then having grubbed and waſhed it 
betwixt your hands till it beclcan and free from Husks, 
put that water from it 3 and having put it into a little 
freſh water, ſet it over a gentle Fire, and let it boil cill 
it be pretty ſoft ; then pour the Water from it, and 
with a ſharp Knife , turning the ſprout-end of the 
Corn upward, take off the back-part of the Husk with 
the point of your Knife, leaving a kinde of inward 
Husk on the Corn, or elle you ſpoil all: then cut off 
a little of the ſprout-end, that the white may appear, 
and alſoa very little of the other end for the Hook 
toenter. When you make uſe of this bait, caſt now 
and then a little of it into the water and then, it 
your Hook be ſmall and good, you will hnde it an ex- 
ccllent bait either for Koach or Dace- 

Another good bait is the young brood of Waſps or 
Becs, if you dip their Heads in Blood. So 1s the thick 
Blood of Sheep being half dried on a Trencher, 
and then cut into ſuch ſmall pieces as will beſt fit 
your Hook : a little Salt will keep it from turning 
black, and make it the better, 

Or you may take an handful or two of the largeli 
aud bcſt Wheat you can get, boil it in alittle Milk ll 
it be ſoft, then fry it gently. with Honcy and a little 
beaten Saffron diflolved in Milk. 

The Roach ſpawns about the middle of May 3 and 
the general baits by which he is caught are theſe : ſmall 
white Snails, Bobs, Cad-baits, Sheeps-bloud , all forts 
of Worms, Gnats, Waſps, Paſte, and Cherries. 

The way of fiſhing tor Roach at London-bridge is 
aſter this manner : In the Moneths of Fane, and 7#- 
ty. there is great reſort of thoſe Fiſh to that —_ 
z | Ne | | where 
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where thoſe that make a trade of it take a ſtrong Cord» 
at the end whercot is faftned a three-pound-weight 3 4 
foot above the Lead they faſten a Packthread of twelve 
toot long to the Cord , and unto the Packthread at 
convenient diſtances they adde a dozen firong Links 
ot Hair with Roach-hooks at them, baited wich a 
white Snail or Perriwinklez then holding the Cord in 
their Hands, the biting of the Fiſh draweth the Pack- 
thread , and the Packthread the Cord, which admo- 
niſheth them what to do: whereby ſometimes they 
draw up halt a dozen, ſometimes l:{s, but commonly 
two or three at one draught. 


Of the STICKLEBAG. 


His Fiſh is ſmall, prickly, and without Scales, and 
not worth the conlideration , but that he 1s an 
excellent bait tor Troxts, clpacially it his Tail on the 
Hook be turned round, at which a Troxt will bite 
more eagerly than at Penk, Roach, or Minnow-. The 
Loach is every whit as good a bait as the Stickſebag, 
provided you place either aright on the Hook. To 
the intent you may do it, take this obſervation ; the 
nimble turning of the Penk, Minnow, Loach, or Stic- 
klebag, is the perfection of that fort of filhing. That 
you may attain thereunto, note, that you muſt put 
your Hook into the Mouth of any the atorcfaid Baits, 
and out at his Tail, tying bym faſt with white Thread 
a lictle above it, in ſuch manner that he may turn : al- 
ter this ſow up his Mouth, and your defigne is accom- 
pliſhed. This way of baiting is very tempting for 
large Trowts,and (cldom fails the Angler's expectation, 
This faſh in ſome places 15 called a Banjizckle. 
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Of the SALMON. 


"THe Salmons evermore breed in Rivers that arg 

not brackiſh , yet diſcharge themſelves into the 
Sea, and ſpawn commonly in Auguſt, which bccome 
Samlets in the Spring following. The Melter and 
Spawner having both performed their natural duty, 
they then betake themſelves to the Sea. I have known 
that when they have been obſtructed in their paſſage, 
they have grown (o impatient, that, clapping their 
Tails to their Mouthts , with a ſuddcn ſpring they 
have leapt clear over Wear, or any other obſtacle 
whici ſtood in their way : Some having leapt ſhort, 
have been taken by that means. If they are (o ob- 
ſtructed that they cannot tinde their way to the Sea, 
they become ſick , Ican, and pine away, and die in 
two years. It they ſpawn in the mean time , from 
thence procceds a (mall Salmon called a Skegger, 
which will never grow great. It is the Sea that makes 
them grow big 3 but it is the treſh Rivers that makes 
them grow fat; and {o much the tarther they are from 
the Sea up in the Rivers, the fatter they grow, and the 
better their food. 

From a Sawlet ( which is but little bigger than a 
Minnow ) he grows to tea Salmon in as ſhort time as 
a CS an Tk; Goole. 

A Salmon biteth beli at three of the clock in the 
Afternoon, in the Moneths of May, Fane, July, and 
Auguſt, if the water be clear, and tome little breezc of 
Wind liirring, eſpecially if the Wind bloweth againli 
the Stream, and ncer the Sea. 

' Where note, that he hath not his conliant reti- 
dence, like a Troxt, but r:moves often, coveting 
to be as neer the Spring-head 2s he may , fvimmiyg 
_- £4 gent rate 
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_ in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the 
ivcrneer the groand 3 and he is caught like a Troxt, 
with Worm, Fly, or Mianow. The Garden-worm 
is an Excellent bait for the Salmon, it it be well 
(coured , and kept in Moſs about twenty daies, after 
which time thoſe Worms will be very clear, tough and 
lively. | 

There is a way of fiſhing for Salmon witha Ring of 
Wyre on the top of the Rod, through which the Line 
may run to what length is thought convenient, having 
a Wheel allo neer the hand. 

I have been told that there 15 no bait more attractive 
ot and eagerly purſued by the Salmon and molt other 
hih, than Lob-worms ſented with the Oil of Ivy-ber- 
tics, or the Oil of Polypodie of the Oak mixt with 
Turpentine 3 nay, Aſſ#z Fetida they lay is incompara- 
bly good. 

The Artificial Fly is a good bait for a Salmon z but 
you mult then uſea Trowl as tor the Pike, hc being a 
tirong hih. As the Salmon is a large fith , (o muſt 
your Flics be largzr than for any other, with Wings 
and Tails very long. 

You ſhall obſerve, when you (irike him, that he will 
plunge and bounce, but doth not uſually endeavour 
to run to the length of the Line, as the Trout will 
doz and theretore there is lc(s danger of breaking your 
Line, 

It you will angle for Salmon at ground, then take 
three or four Garden- worms well tcoured, and put 
them on-your Hook at once, and h{h with them i in the 
{ame manner as you do for Trouts, 

B: (ure to give the Salmon ( as well as all other 
fiſh } time to go gorge the bait, and bc not over-haſty, 
unleſs your bait be ſo tender it will not endure nibbling 
at. Much more may be (aid of Sa/mon-tilhing, which 
L (hall paſs by, leaving the relt to your own practice 
ard Ch{ervation, Of 
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Of the TEN CH. 


Shall now diſcover an approved way how to take 

'Tench and Carp ina muddy Pond ; but know, | 
do not make publick this following Secret, to teach 
Knaves how to rob Gentlemens Ponds , but that the 
proper Owners may be able upon caſes of neceſſity to 
ſupply themſelves with Fiſh, without being put to ſo 
much trouble and charge as to ſue their Ponds. But 
to the purpoſe. In the firſt place you mult provide 
your ſelf with a very good large Cafſting-net , well 
leaded 5 let not the Meſhes from the Crown to a full 
yard and a half be too ſmall; for then if the Pond be 
any thing of a depth, the fiſh will firike away before 
the Net comes to ground : the whole Net ovght to 
have a very large Mcth, well leaded, and deep tuc- 
ked. 
** The ſecond thing to be done is, to make the place 
clean from Stakes and Buſhes, and try with the Net 
before you intend for the {port: if your Net happen 
to hang, then all your pains will prove ineffectual ; 
therefore you mutt be {ure before you caſt in your 
Net that you clear and cleanſe the place very well 
twice or thrice with a Rake. Then takea quarter of 
a peck of Wheat, baking it well in an Oven, puttivg 
in near three quarts of Water 3 when it is well baked, 
take five pints of Blood, and incorporate the Whicat 
and Blood together, adding thereto as much Bran as 
15 (ufhcient to make a Palte thereof ; and that it may 
the better hold together, put ſome Clay to it 3 afier 
this, knead it well together with a quart of Lob-worms 
chopt in pieces, and worked into a Paſte as aforeſaid : 
then roll it into balls as big as a Goole-egg, and throw 
it into the Pond within the circumference of your 
| | Caſting- 
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Caſting-netz and between whiles throw in ſome 
Grainsz and when you think the fiſh - have found out 
the Bainting-place, then come in the cloſe of the Even- 
ing ( having baited very carly in the Morning ) and 
caſt your Net over the baited- place : then take a long 
pole with a large Fork made tor the purpoſe, and fiir 
all about the Net for the Carps and Texch are fixuck 
up beyond their Eyes in Mud, and fiand exa@ly upon 


— 


their Heads: let che Net lie neer an half hour, {till 
ftirring with your Pole, if the place be not too deep : 
when you have covered the Fiſh, you may go into the 
Fond, and take them out with your hands but it the 
water be deep, when you finde the Carps begin to ſtir, 
( for they cannot ſtand Jorg on their heads in the 
Mud ) then lift up the Crown of your Net bolt up- 
right with a long Staff, that fo the tinſh may play into 
the Tuck of the Net. 

Here note, that ſhould you draw up your Net ſud- 
denly after you have caſi it in, it is an hundred pound 
to a penny whether you ſhould take one Carp or Tenxch z 
but letting the Net lie, the Mud will choak them if they 


i remove not out of 1t. 


Now here I cannot omit a very pleaiant fiory in 


| my opinion; A Gentleman having cſpecial Carps in 


his pond, but not knowing how to take one of them, 
unleſs it were by chance with Hook and- Line 3 I de- 
fired him that we might taſte of his Carps, and mo- 
deltly told him, a brace of them would ſerve our 
turns : He anfwered me, I might freely have them, it 
I knew how to catch them. Hereupon I prepared 
ſome ingredients, and having baited a convenient place 
very early in the Morning, at the duck of the Evening 
we came with a Caſting-net, and at the tirſt throw co- 
vered a great quantity of fiſh, as hereafter will appear 5 
but not one ſeem'*d to liir a jot under the Net , beivg 
all firuck into the Mud. Herevpon the Gentleman 
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fella laughing heartily, (ſaying, Sir, If I had no other 

proviſion-te4 "Þut what fiſh you ſhall catch this night, 
T believe T ſhalt gg Jp tief to Bed. Hearing, him lay 
fo, I defired-ghat he Womdbayc a little patience, for 
the fiſh were aſleep, an ÞII&as yet loath to difturh 
them 3 but ha'f an hour henee,*it he would thy 
long, 1 ſhould make bold to awake” ther with a wit- 
neſs : So ths Gentleman having” ſmoaked a pipe of 
Tobacco, a Carphggin to play in the Net 3 and after 
this ina very liege time a great many more began to 
dance and skip+- whereupon I lifted up the Crown, 
that they might play in the Tuck 3 and when I thought 
they were all got gut of the Mud I hg draw, 


great (a- 


tisfacion of the wncrand ohic relt of the company, ha- | 


ving in all their life-time not ſeen th: like before: 

The Tench hath but ſmall Scales, (and4hey'(mooth) 
yet very large Fins, with a red Circle about his 
Eyes, and a httle Barb hanging - at cach corner of his 
Mouth. A 

"Che Slime of a Texch is. very medicinal to woun- 
ded Fiſhesz and theretore he is common!y called the 
Fiſhes Pbyſician. 

The Pike is (o {enlible of his vertue, that he will not 
injure the Texch, though he will ſeize on any other fi{h 

is ſize that comes 1n his way : And when the Pike 
is is ſick or hurt, he applies himlclf to the Tench, and 
tindes cure by rubbing himſelf againit him, 

The Tench hath a greater love tor Ponds than clear 


Rivers, and delights himſelf amongſt Weeds, and 


loves to feed in very foul Water 5 and vet his food is 
nouriſhing and pleaſant. 


The time of Angling for him is early and late, both 


morning and eveing, in the moneths of Fuxe, Zuly and 
Azguſt or all night in the (till parts of the River. 


: 
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He is a great lover of large red Worms, and will 


{ bite moſi eagerly at them, if you fiſt. dip them 


jn Tar. The Tench loves alſo all forts of Paſte 
made up with ſtrong-ſented Oils, or with Tar , or a 
Paſte made of brown Bread and Honey, He will 
bite alſo at a Cad-worm, a Lob-worm, a Flag-worm, 
green Gentle, Cad-bait, Marſh-worm, or fott boil'd 


Bread-grain. 


Of the TORCOTH. 


He Torceth is a fiſh having a red Belly,but of what 
c{timation 1 know not; tor that, Ict.the Welſhmen 
{p:ak, who beſt know him: for as 1 have heard he is 
only to be found in the pool Lin-peris inCarnarvan:ſhire- 
I only name him, that you may know there is ſuch atiſh, 


of the TROUT. 


'Þ is obſerved that the Trout comes in and goes out 


of ſeaſon with the Stag and Buck, and ſpawns a- 
bout Offaber or November : which is the more to be 


1 woadred at, becauſe moſt other fiſh ſpawn in warm 


weather, when the Sun by his heat hath adapted 
the Earth and Water , making them fit for genera» 
t10N. 

All the Winter the Troxt is Sick , Lean and 


1 unwholſome , and you ſhall frequently then finde 


him Louzy. Theſe Trout-lice are a ſmall Worm 


| with a big Head ſticking cloſe to his fides, and fſuc- 


king moiſture from him that gave them being: and he 
1s not freed from them til] the Spring or the beginning 
of Summer, at which time his firength increaſcth 3 and 
chen he deſertech the fiill deep waters , and betakes 
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tiimſelf to gravelly ground, againſt which he nevet 
leaves rubbing. till he hath cleanſed himſelf of his 
Eouzinefsy and then he delights to be in che ſharp 
Streams, and ſuch as are {wift, where he will lie in 
watt for Minnows and May-flies 3 at the latter end of 
which Moneth he is in his prime, being better and fat- 
ter in that Moneth, eſpecially at the latter end thereof, 
than in any other throughout the whole year. 

There are ſeveral forts of Trouts highly prizable 3 
as the Fordidge-Trout, the Amerly-Trowt, a Bull-Trout 
in Northumberland, with many more which I ſhall for- 
bear to mention, but onely tell you what is generally 
obſerved 3 and that is, that the red! and yellow Tronts 
are the beſt 3 and as to the ſex, the Female is the bei, 
having a-leſs Head and a deeper Body than the Male: 
By their Hog-back you ſhall know that they are in ſea- 
forr,. with tne like note for all other fiſh. 

The Tront 15 uſually caught with a Worm, Miniow, 
or Fly natural or artificial. There are ſeveral forts of 
Worms which are Baits for the Angler 3 the Earth- 
worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot or Gentle 3 but 
for the Trout; the Lob-worm and Brandling are the 
belt, or Squirrel-tail, having a red Head, fireakt down 
che Back, and.a broad Tail.” Fhe Brandling is found 
commonly im an: old Dung- hill, Cow: dung, Hogs- 
dung, or Tanners-bark. Here note, that whatever 
Worms you fifh withal are the- better for keeping 3 
which mult be in an Earthen pot with Moſs , which 
you muſt change often in Summer, that is, once in 
three or four daies; and in twice as long time in Win- 
ten. | 
- - When you fiſh for a Trout by hand on the ground, 
take a Lob-worm and clap your Hook into him a little 
above the middle; and” out agam- a little below the 
ſame 3 then draw your Worm above the arming of 


your Hook, making your fir entrance at the at 
tnat 
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that the point of the Hook .may 'come out at. the 
Head-end. -! 3951 
When you fi{h with a Mixzow, take the whiteſt and 
middle-f1zcd, tor. thofe are :the beft,, and. place him- fo 
on your Hook, that he may turn round: when he is 
drawn againſi the Stream. |  :1:bs 
The beſt Inſtructions. (for putting: the Mirzow ow 
the Hook ) which I can lay down are theſe : Put your 
Hook in at his Mouth and out at his Gill, drawing it 
through about three Inches. 3 then put the-Hook again 
into his Mouth, and lct the point and/beaxd come out 
at his Tail z then the Hook ar,d:his Tail you muſt tie 
about with a fine white Thread, and lee:the body 'of 
| the Mirnow be almoſt firaight on the Hook : then try 
1 apaivli the Stream whether it will turnz where note, 
it cannot furn too faſt. It you want a Mingow, a 


— — 


{mall Loach or Sticklebag will ſerve the turn : if none 
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what are natural. 
If you fiſh with a Natural or Artificial Fly, then 
follow ſuch direGions as I have already prefcribed in a 


foregoing Chapter , which particularly difcourſes of 
Flics Natural and Artificial. 


of the. UMBER. 


| T7 is the opinion of ſome, that the Umber and Grai- 
ling differ onely in Names, and are of a Trout*kind, 
but ſcldom grow to the bignels of a Trous, I having 
never ſ:en norheard any exceed the length of eighteen 
Inches. | 
" He frequents ſuch Rivers as the Troxts do, and 
is taken with the ſame Baits , efpecrally the Flys 
| and, 
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and , being a frmple Fiſh, is: more bold than the 
Trout 15. 

In the Winter he abſconds himſelf, but after April 
he appears abroad, and is very gameſome and pleatanc:; 
He is very tender-mouth'd, and therefore quickly loft 
after he is ſtruck. For what more may be aid, I refer 
you to the Chapter of the Grailing. 


gs have I given you an Alphabetical and ſum- 
mary account of the Nature of Fiſh, and the {c- 
veral ways to take them, according to ancient and mo- 
dern expctience: I ſhall onely give you more a ſhort 
diſcovery of their Haunts 3- and fo I ſhall conclude 
this Treatiſe. - 

Nexe._to the Art of taking Fiſh, the knowledge of 

their Haunts and proper places to finde them in accor- 
ding to their. kinds' is rightly to be conſidered : tor 
pot knowing what Rivers or what parts of them are 
fitteſt for your Baits, or what Baits beſt ſute with each 
River and the fiſh therein contained, you ovely angle 
atadventure, and, inſtead of reaping fatisfaction, you 
onely loſe your pains and your labour. 
.., Wherefore in the firſt place you are to underſtand, 
that fiſhes change places with the ſeaſon. Some in the 
Summer keep always neer the top or rim of the Wa- 
ter 3 others are continually at the bottom. For the 
firſt, you may angle with a Float, or Fly the latter 
are to be found at the Arches of Bridges, Mill-ponds, 
Wears, Floud-gates, &. In Winter all fiſh in gzne- 
ral fly into deep Waters. 

The Barbel, Roach, Dace, and Ruff c elizht in ſandy 
gravelly ground. The dcepelt part of th: River and 
the Shadows of Trees are equally gratctul. 

The Bream, Pike, and Chub chooſe a Clay and Ouric 
ground, The Bream delights moſt in che midlt of a 

River 
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River whoſe Stream is not too rapid , but gently 
gliding : the Pike is for ſtill Waters full of Fry 3 and 
that he may the better and ſecurer (ſeize his Prey, he 
frequently abſconds himſelf amongſt Water-docks, un- 
der Buſhes or Bull-ruſhes. _h 

Carp, Texch, and Eel frequent fiill Waters, and what 
are foul and muddy. Eels lie lurking under Roots 
or Stones ; The Carp is for the deepeſt place of the 
Waterz and where there are green Weeds the Carp and 
Tench delight moſt of all. 

. Pearch dclight in gentle Streams not too deep, yer 
they muſt not be ſhallow 3 and a hollow Baok is their 
chiefeſt refuge. | 

Gudgeons love (andy ground in gentle Streams, they 
aftc& ima]l Rivers above the large, or (mall Brooks, 
and bite beſt in the Spring till they ſpawn. 

The Salmon delights moſt it Rivers which ebb and 
flow, are large, and have a ſwift current; in ſach Ri- 
vers arc the greateſt plenty. If the Rivers are rocky 
or weedy, ſo much the better. 

Shad, Thwait, Plaice, and Flounder have the grea- 
oo love for falt oft brackiſh Waters which cbb and 

OW, 

The UVmber affets Marly Clay grounds, clear and 
ſwift Streams 3 but they tutti then be far from the Sea, 
for they ſeldom come near it; 


There are many more Rules to be obſerved, which 
generally hold good, but I will rot conclude ther 1n- 
tallible, fince I have found ſome of them F well credi- 
ted ) very falſe z wherefore let every man's expe- 
rience be his guide in the Knowledge of the nz- 
ture of Rivers, and the Fiſh their Inhabitants. Aud 
therefore it will be very requiſite for him that would 
be corhpleat in the Art of Angling, diligently to obſerve 
whatever River or water he fiſheth in, whether 1t be 

E muddy; 
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muddy,flimy,Rony ,gravelly,ſwift, or of a ſlow motion, 
And as he muſt have a competent knowledge in Rivers, 
Ponds, or all fiſhable waters he is acquainted with 
fo muſt he know the nature of each Fiſh, and what 
Baits are moſt proper for every kinde, or he (hall never 
attain to the reputation of a good experienced A N G- 
LER. 

I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe with the experimen- 
tal obſervations of an ingenious Gentleman, who hath 
practiced the Art of Fiſhing many years, and there- 
fore the more fit to give DireQions for the right ule 
of the Angle. 


Expert- 


Pi 
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Experimental Obſervations and uſe- 
ful Directions for the right uſe 
of the Angle; andis a true and 


brief Epitome of the whole Art 
and Myſtery of the Fiſhing Re- 


creation; | 


One certainly is ſo ignorant to addreſs him- 
ſelf to the River for Recreation , but he will 
be mindeful to carry neceſſary Tackle with him : be- 
ing compleatly furniſhed therewith, let him in the firſt 
place conſult Sun, Wind, Moon, Stars, and change of 
Air 3 for without obſcrving Times and Seafons, his 
Tackle, though never {o good, will prove inctteQual. 
Wherefore obſerve, if the Sun be obſcured with 
Clouds, and his Face hidden from your Eyes, then fet 
forth your Ground-baits, and uſe your brighteſt Flies. 
If the Sun ſhine out gloriouſly, then uſe the darkeſi of 
your Flies, Here note, 


If that the Wind be inthe Somh, _. 
It blows the Fly in the Trout's Months 


If the weather be warm, it is no matter in what 


point of the Compals the Wind lierh, fo that it blow 
L 2 not 
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not too high; the fame obſervation holds good at 
Night as well as Day. It the Sun ſhine bright, the 
Moon prove clear, or the Stars glitter, there is but 
lictle ſport to be expected. 

Gentiemen, 1 write to you that have more than 
common expcrience in the Art of Angling, and there- 
fore I hope you will not expe that 1 ſhould here in- 
form you how to proſecute the little recreation of the 
Thames, how to catch Bleak, Dace, &c. fince there is 
hardly any yourg beginner that is ignorant thereof ; 
Wherefore, omitting ſuch trifling difcourſe, I ſhall 
fall upon that which is ſomewhat more material, and 
firſt, how to take Eels. When the Angler ſtays a night 
or two , Ict him take five or fix Lines, ( or what 
number he thinks fit ) each of them about ſixteen 
yards long, and at every two yards long make a 
Nooſe to hang an Hook armed either to double 
Thread, or Silk-twiſt , for it is better than Wyre. 
His Hooks muſt be baited with Milers-thambs, Loa- 
ches , Minnows, or Gudgeons : to every Nooſe there 
muſt be a Line baited, and all the Lines mutt lie croſs 
the River 1n the deepeſt place, cither with Stones, 
or pegged lying in the bottom, _ He muſt bait his 
Hooks with a fmall Needle , and muſi make two 
Flicsz the Palmer rubbed with Silver or Gold , and 


the May:fly, both which are the ground of all Flies. 

n the making of _the Palmer-Fly he muſt arm 
his Line on the inlide of the Hook; then with a 
pair of Sizers let him cut ſo much of the brown of 
a Mallaid's Feathers as he ſhall think ſufficient to 
make the Wingsz then ct him lay the outermoſt 
part of the Feather next the Hook, and the point of 
the Feather towards the Shank of the Hook 5 let him 
waip it three or four times about the Hook - with 
the (ame Silk he armed the Hook; then make his 
Sk faſt; Then let him take the Hackle of the 

Neck 


ey as ©. a tt ond as 
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Neck of a Cock or Capon , ( but a Plovers Top is 
beſt } and let him take off the one tide of the Fea- 
ther 3 then he muſt take the Hackle-tilk , or Gold 
or Silver-Thread 3 and let him make all theſe faſt 
at the bent of the Hook , working them up to the 
Wings z every bout ſhifting his Fingers, and making 
a ſtop, then the Gold will fall right, and let him 
make it faſt: Then work upthe Hackle to the (ame 
place, and make it faſt: after this let him take the 
Hook betwixt his Finger and Thumb in the lett hand 
with Needle or Pin, and part the Wings in twain 
then with the Arming:filk ( haviog tatined all hi- 
therto ) let him whip it abour as it falleth crofs be- 
tween the Wings, and with his Thumb he muft 
turn the point of the Feather towards the bent of 
the Hook : then let him work it three or four times 
about the Shank, ſo faſten it , and view the propor- 
tion for other Flies. 

If he make the grounds of Hogs-wooll , (andy, 
black, or white, or Bears-wooll, or of a red Bullock 
two years old , he muſt work theſe grounds on a wax- 
ed Silk, and mutt arm and (et on the Wings as a- 
foreſaid. 

The body of the May-fly muſt be wrought wit ſome 
of theſe grounds , which will do admirably well, 
when ribbed with black Hair. The Ozk:fly he muſt 
make with Orange-Tawny and Black, for the body, 
and the brown of the Mallard"s Feather for the Wing. 

He that will cake a Pearch muſt firſt cake notice that 
this fiſh feeds well, and bites freely. Let the Angler 0- 
ver-night bait his ground with Lobworms chopt in 
piecesz and in the morning let him come to the place, 
where he muſt firſt plumb his ground, then gage 
his Line and bait his hook with a rcd knotted worm, or 
a Minnow,which is better in my opinion ; the hook mult 
be put in at the back of the Minzow betwixt the fiſh pe 
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the skin, that the Minyow may ſwim up and down 
alive, being buoyecd up with a Cork or Quill, that the 
Minnow may bave liberty to {wim a foot off the 
ground. Let theſe directions be carefully obſerved and 
followed, and the Angler need not fear the fruſtration 
of his expeQations. 

The next thing tobe conſidered, is the Floating for 
Scale-tiſh in Pond or River : Firſt, take notice that the 
Feed brings the tiſh together, as the Sheep to the Pen 3 
. and there is no better in all Angling for Feed, than 
Bloud and Grains 3 though Paſte is good, yet inferiour 
to thele. 

Next, let him obſerve to plumb his ground, Angling 
with fine Tackles, as ſingle hair for halt the Line next 
the Hook, round and ſmall plumb'd according to his 
Float. There is a ſmall red worm with a yellow tip on 
his Tail,which is an excellent bait for this ſort of fiſh or 
any other. Other ſpecial baits are theſe : Brandlings, 
Gentles, Patte or Cadice ( otherwiſe called Cock-bait. ) 
They lic in a gravelly husk under the ſtones in theRiver. 

There is a way of Trowling for Pike with an Ha- 
zle-rod of twelve foot long, witha Ring of wyre on the 
top of the Rod for the Line to run thorough ; within 
two foot of the bottom of the Rod there is a hole made 
toputina Winde to turn with a Barrcl, to gather up 
the Line and looſe it at pleaſure : This is the beſt man- 
ner of Trowling, 

There is another way to take more Pikes either in 
Mere, Pond, or River, than any Trowler with his Rod 
can doz which1s done after this manner :; 

Take a forked flick with a Line of twelve yards 
long wound vpon it 5 at the upper end leave about a 
yard, either to tie a bunch of Sags or a Bladder to 
buoy up the fiſh, and to carry it from the ground. The 
Bait muſt be'a live fiſh, either Dace, Gudgeon, Roach, 
or {mall Trot : The forked fiick muſt have a lit ” 

the 
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the one ſide of the Fork to put in the Line, that he 
may ſet his live fiſh to ſwim at a gage, that when a 
Pike taketh the Bait, he may have the full liberty of 
the Line for his feed. He may turn theſe looſe either 
in Pond or River : in the Pond with the Wind all day 
long, the more the better : At night let him ſet ſome 
ſmall weight that may ſtay the Buoy till the fith ta- 
keth it. 

For the River he muſt turn all looſe with the 
Stream 3 the Hooks muſt be double, the Shanks mult 
be ſomewhat ſhorter than ordinary for the ſhorter 
the Hook is off the Shank, without doubt it will leſs 
hurt the fiſh ; and it muſt be armed with ſmall Wyre 
well ſoftnedz but certainly a Hook armed with twi- 
ſed Silk 15 better. 

It you arm your Hook with Wyre, the Needle muſt 
be made with an cye 3 then muſt he take one of thoſe 
living baits, and with one of his Needles enter within 
a Straws breadth of the Gill of the fiſh, fo pull the 
Needle betwixt the Skin and the Fiſh; then pull the 
Needle out at the hindmoſt Fin, and draw the Arming 
thorough the fiſh, until the Hook come to lie cloſe to 
the Fiſh's Body : having ſo done, let him put off in 
Mere or Pond with the Wind in the River with the 
Stream : The more that he pulls oft in Mere or Pond, 
he is the likelier to have the greatcr paftime. 


oy 


There is a time when Pikes go a Frogging in Ditches, 
Fely 5 at theſe times you ſhall hardly mils one in 
twenty 3 and thus muli the Angler deal with them. 
Let him take a Line of feven or <cight foot, and let 
him arm a large Hook of the largelt tize that is made, 
and arm it to his Line 3 let kim lead the thank of his 
Hook neatly, of ſuch a weight that he may guide the 
Hook at his pleaſure. He may {irike the Pike that he 
ſees with the bare Hook where he pleaſes. This Line 
and Hook doth far exceed Snaring, L 4 In 


In the taking of a Carp cither in Pond or Rivey, * 
if the Angler intends to adde profit to his pleaſurg; 
he muſt take a peck of Ale-Grains and a good 
quantity of any Blood, and mix the Grains toge- 
ther, with which let him bait the Ground where> 
in he intends to Angle. This feed will wonderful- 
ly artra&t the Scalc-fith, as Carp, Tench, Roach, Dace, 
and Bream. In the Mornniog carly let him profecute 
Ei5 paſtime, plumming his ground, and Angling for 
a Carp with a ftrong Line: the Bait muRt be either 
Paſic, or a knotted red Worm) by thjs means he ſhall 
finde ſport enough. | 

In the taking of a Trout with Ground-baits thus 
muſt the Angler do: In the tirſt place he muſt 
have a neat taper Rod, light before , with a ten- 
der Hazle top. He may angle with a ſingle hair 
of five lengths , one tied to the other for the bots» 
tom of the Line, and a Line of three hair'd links 
for the upper partz and ſo if he have room enough 
he may take 'the largeſt Trout that ſwims. He 
that avgles with a Line made of three hair'd links 
at the boctom , and more at the top , may take 
Tronts 3 but he that angles with one Hair, ſhall take 
hve Trouts to the other's one ; For this Fiſh is very 
quick-tighted 3 theretore the Angler both Day and 
Night mult keep cut of fight, He mult angle with 
the point of his Rod down the Stream. 

H- mutt begin to-avgie in March with the Ground- 
baits all day lung ; but 1t it prove cl:ar and: bright, he 
muſt take th: Morning and Evening, or elſc his labour 
will b: in vain. ' NT on, 

He that angles with Ground-baits , muſt (et his 
Tackles to his Rod, and begin at the upper end of tle 
Stream, carrying his Line with an upright hand, fecling 
the Plummct running on the. ground tome ten Juches 
10:1 the Hook, prumming his Line according to the 
TT TIT”. , . : i > 4 (witt» 
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ſwiftneſs of the Stream that he angles in 3 for one 
Plummet will not ſerve for all ſtreams. 

For his Bait let him take the red knotted Worm, 

which is very good where Brandlings are not to be had. 
The Minnow (or as ſome call it a Pexk) isa ſingular 
Bait for a Trowt 3 for he will come as boldly at itas a 
Malliff-dog at a Bear. It will be advantageous to 
him in his angling to uſe a Line made of three Silks 
and three Hairs twiſted for the uppermoſt part of the 
Line, and two Silks and two Hairs twiſted tor the bot- 
tom next the Hook, with a Swivel nigh to the middle 
of his Line, with an indifferent large hook. Let him 
bait his hook with a Minnow, putting the hook through 
the lowermoſt part of his mouth, fo draw the Hook 
through 3 then put the hook in at the mouth again, and 
let the point of the hook come out at the hindmok Finz 
then let him draw his Line, and the Mizzows mouth 
will cloſe, that no Water will get into his Belly. AS 
(aid before, he mult angle with the point of his Rod 
down the Stream, drawing the Minnow up the Stream 
by little and little nigh the top of the Water 3; the 
Trout (ccing the bait will come moſt fiercely at its but 
the Angler muſt not then preſently firike 3 this is a crue 
way without Lead 5 for many times they will come to 
the Lead, and_forlake the Minnow. 
" Thenext direction is how to angle with a Flie. In 
the titlt place let the Angler fit himſelf with a Ha- 
Zle of one piece or two ſet conveniently together, 
light and pliable. The lower part of his Line 
next the Fly muſt be of three or tour hair'd Links 3 
but if he can atcain (as aforeſaid) to angle with 
a ſingle Hair, hc ſhall meet with more profit and plea- 
ſure, 


Before he begin to angle, having the wind on his 
back , let him trie how far he can caſt his Line, 
or at what length his Fly, and let him be carefal 
| that 


that the Fly fall firſt on the Water ; for if any of the 
Line light upon the Water, he had better to have 
ftood {ill than to have thrown at all, He muſt al- 
ways caſt down the Stream, with the Wind behinde 
and the Sun before him 3 it 18 a great advantage to 
have either Sun or Moon before him. 

March is the moneth for him to begin to angle with 
the Flie3 but if the Weather prove windy or clou- 
dy, there are ſeveral ſorts of Palmers that are good 
at that tinge: The firſt is a black Palmer ribbed 
with Silver 2 The ſecond a black Palmer with an 
Orange-tawny Body :; Thirdly, a Palmer whoſe bo- 
dy is all black ; Laſtly, there is a red Palmer ribbed 
with Gold , and a red Huckle mixed with Orange 
Cruel. Theſe Flies ſerve all the year long Morning 
and Evening, whether Windy or Cloudy Weather. 


But if the Air prove ſerene, he may then imitate the 


Hawthorn-fly, which is all black and very (mall, and 
the (ſmaller the better. 

In May let him take the May-fly and imitate that, 
which is made ſeveral ways : Some make them with 
a ſhammy Body, *tis beſt with black Hair : Others 


make them with ſandy Hogs-wooll, ribbed with :' 


black Silk, and winged with a Mallards Feather 
ſeveral ways, according to the humour of the Angler. 
Another called the Oak-fly, is made of Orange-co- 
lourcd Cruel, and black, with a brown Wing. Laſt» 
ly, there is another Fly , the Body whereot is made 
of the ſirain of a Peacock's Feather , which is very 
good in a bright day, Theſe ſeveral forts of Flies 
will ſerve the whole year, obſerving the times and fea- 
{ons. 

Here note, that the lighteſi Flies are for cloudy and 
dark Weather, the darkett tor bright and light, and the 
relt for indifferent ſeaſons, for which his own Judge- 
ment , Diſcretion , and Experience mult guide _ 

; 
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Of late days the Hogs-wooll of ſeveral colours, the 
Wooll of a red Heifer and Bears-wooll are made uſe 
of, which make good grounds,and excellent paſtime. 

The Natzral-fly is a ſure way of Angling to aug- 
ment the Anglers Recreation. Now how to find them 
take notice that the May-fly is to be found playing at 
the River-ſide, eſpecially againſt the Rain. 

The Oak:fly is tobe found on the But of an Oak, or 
an Aſh, from the beginning of May to the end of An- 
gulf : It is a browniſh Flie, and ſtands always with his 
head towards the Root of the Tree, very cafie to be 
found. 

The Black fly is to be found on every Hawthorn- 
buſh, after the Buds arc come forth. 

Now with theſe Flies he muſt uſe ſuch a Rod as to 


angle with the Ground-bait ; the Line muſt not be as 


long as the Rod, 

Let the Angler withdraw his Flie as he ſhall finde 
it molt convenient and advantageous in his Angling. 
When he comes to deep Water ( whoſe motion is bur 
flow ) let him make his Line about two yards long, 
and dop hisFly bchinde a Buſh, and he ſhall finde in- 
comparable {port. 

The way to make the beſt Paſte, is to take a con» 
| venient quantity of freſh Butter, as much Sheeps-ſuet 
that is freſh, a ſufhcient quantity of the ſtrongeſt 
Cheeſe can be gotten, with the pich of an old ſtale white 
Loaf ; Let all theſe be beaten in a Mortar till they 
come to a perfect Palte 3 and when the Angler intends 
to ſpend ſome time in Angling, let him put hereof the 

uantity of a green Pea upon his Hook, and let him 
obſerve what pleaſant effe&s it will produce. 


An 


An Angling SONG. 


Ome lay by your cares, and hang up all ſorrow, 
Let's Angle to day, and ne*re think of to morrow 3 
Aud by the Brook:fide as we Angle along, 
Iee'l cheer up our ſelves with our ſport and a Song« 


Sometimes ox the Graſs onr ſelves we will lay, 
And ſee bow the watery Citizens play 3 
Sometimes with a Fly fland under a Tree, 


And chuſe out what Fiſh our Captives ſhall be: 


Thus void of all care we're more happy than they 
That ſit upon Thrones and Kingdoms do ſway 

For Scepters and Crowns diſquiet (till bring, 

But the Man that's content is more bleſt than a King. 


An 


7” 


An Abſtract of ſuch penal 
STATUES 


As relate to 


FISHING. 


13- [7 Pw: 1- cap. 47- 20 Salmons (hall be 

_ taken trom the Nativity of our Lady 
unto St. Martin's day, Poung Satmons may 
not be deſfroy'd no2 taken by Nets no2 o- 
ther Engines, at Vill-pols trom the midſt 
of April untt[ St. John Baptifti. The Penalties you 


{ may (ce in. the {aid Statute at large. 


I. Eliz. cap. 19. J20ne ſhall take and kill a- 
ny young B2wd, Spawn, o2 Fry of Ects, 
Salmon, Ptke, 02 any other Fiſh, in any 
1 Fſod-gate,Pipe at the tail ofa Yill,TUear, 
1 92in any Straitghts, Streams, Bzwks, Ri- 
vers freſh o2 ſalt. 202 take 92 kill any Sal- 
mons, 92 Trouts not being tin ſeaſon, being 


lipper Salmons, 02 FN routs, Shed- 
1 der Salmons, 02S r % 
| - 1. None ſhall take and kill any Pike o2 


| Pickeril not being in length ten inches Fiſh, 
no2 Salmon not being in length ſirteen in- 
ches Fiſh, no2 Trout under eight inches, 


n02 Barbel under twelve mches. 
HI. py one ſhall take Fiſh with any manner 
| of Trammel, tc. in any River 2 orpor 
$52) 


pry—— _— 
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places , but onely with Net 02 Trammel, 


whereof every Meſh o2 Dask ſhall be two ! 


inches and: b2oad, Angling excepted, © 

- JNevertheleſs this Statute allows 

Smelts, Loaches, Yinnows, Gudreons, 

CEeles, tc, to be taken by INet, «c. tn ſuch 

ces. and ſuch ways as heretofoze they 
ave been, 

v. The penalty fo2 every offence is 205. 
and the Filh fo taken, as allo the Engine 
02 device whatſoever whereby the offence 
was committed. 


5 Eliz. cap. 21+ J20NE:May by day 92 night 
bweak down , cut out, 02 Deſtroy any Pead 
02 Dam of any JÞonds, Pols, Yotes, tc, 
where any Fiſhſhall be put in o2 ſfozed with- 
al by the owners thereof. No? ſhall Take, 
Kill, 02 Steal away any of the ſatd Fiſh it 
} ſaid JÞonds, 4c, againſt the will of the 

ner. 


22 & 23Car. 2. cap. 25. Jt 1S1ot lawful fo2 
any perfon to uſe any Caſting-net , Thief- 
net, Trammel, Shove-net, 92 other Net 3 
no? to uſe any Angle, Pair, Nooſe, Spear, 
92Trowl: No? to lay any Nets, Wears, 
Pots, Fiſh-hoks, 92 gther Engines 3 ©2 to 


take an by any: other means 02 device 


whatſoever , in any: River, Sew.,. Pond, 
Yote,. oz other later: 202 be SAANg 02 
aſliſting thereunto, without the Licente 02 
conſent of the Lozwd o2 Dwner of the faid 
Water. And in caſe'any perſon be convict 
Cn Bath of one fuficient Uliteneſs, 
on, 0 arty 0 _C $ 
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within one S2SNcY OI the Dffence be 
committed, beto2e any Juſtice of the Peace 
| of ſuch County, Riding, O1viſton,o2 Place, 

wherein ſuch be committed 3 every ſuch 
perſon tn Taking, Stealing, o2 Kilting 
Fiſh, ſhall fo2 every (ſuch Offence give to the 
party 02 parties grieved 02 tured (uch re- 
compence fo2 his 92 their Oamages, any 
within ſuch time as the ſatd Juſtice ſhall 


appoint, not_erceening (evle Damages: 
And over and above pay down p2eſent(y 
unto the Dverſeers to2 the PMN where ſuch 
Offence is committed, [uch ſum of Money, 


not_erceeding_105- as the ſatd Juſtice ſhall 
think meet. And tn default of payment, as a- 
fo2eſatd, the ſame to be levied by diſtreſs and 
ſale of the Dflenders Gwds, vp CCarrant 
under the Pand and Seal of t{uch Juſtice 
befoze whom the Dftender ſhail be convicted, 
rend2ing the overplus, if any be: And fo2 
want of Diſtreſs the Offender 02 Dffer:ders 
ſhall be committed to the Youſe of Torre- 
tion, fo2 ſuch time as the Juſtice ſyail think 
fit, not exceeding one Yoneth, unleſs the 
party offending ſhall enter 11to Bond with 
one competent Surety 62 Slirtties to the 
party tnjured, not exceeding ten pounds, 
never to offend 11 1ike mainer, 

ll. And every Juſtice of Peace, befo2e 
whom _ Dftender ſhall be convict , may 
take, cut in pieces, and deſtroy all ſuch An- 
gles, Spears, Vairs, Novſes, Trowls, 
CUears, Pots, Fiſh-hwks, Nets, o2 other 
Engines whatſoever , wherewith ſuch Df- 


fender as atozeſatd ſhall be taken 02 appre- 
hended, | 


III. 


7$ Df Ftſhing. 


Hu. Nevertheleſs, any perſon aggrieved 
may appeal to the Juſtices of Peace tn their 
next quarter Seffionsz who may give re- 
lief, and make ſuch D2der therein as ſhall 
be agreable to the Teno? of this Ac : whoſe 
Dwer therein ſhall be final, if no title of 


_ Royalty, 02 Fiſhery be theretn concer- 
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